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lhe Amazing Niory Vapi Smile, 


How a Wife and Mother, 26, Overweight 
for Years, Lost 48 Pounds in 135 Days, 
became the “Most Beautiful Girl in Tekyo” 


yimcintA Browpenr had always had a weight problem. 
Asa girl of twelve in San Antonio, she was teased be- 
cause she was fat. At 19 she married an army captain; at 
23, went with him to Japan, where she has lived for two 
and a half years. Ever since college days, she had been 
thinking about taking the DuBarry Success Course. But 
let her tell her own story: 


«or five years or more,” she writes from Tokyo, “I had 
FE; exciting statements by others whom the 


“ 


read those 
Success Course had he Ipe d to happine ss and success. It 
all sounded too much like a miracle really to happen to 
me, so I just went on my depressed way, putting on more 
weight and becoming increasingly unhappy. After my 
second baby was born, my weight went up to 170. I then 
decided to take the ste Pp I had so long considered. Now I, 
too. have been through the adventurous miracle of the 
DuBarry Success Course, and a new way of living a happy 
and beautiful life is mine. 

“In four weeks I lost 20 pounds, and nothing in the 
world could have stopped me. In four and a half months 
I lost 48 pounds and achieved an almost perfectly propor- 
tioned figure. My new knowledge of skin care, make-up 
and hair styling has given me an increased beauty and 
smartness such as I had only dreamed of as possible for 
, when I suddenly see myself in a mirror, 
my eyes—but it’s true, the miracle 


me. Sometimes 
I can hardly belie ve 
has happe ned to me! 


Tow compliments on my appearance come thick k and 
LN fast. I was matron of honor at an important wedding 

1 Tokyo. My husband is so proud of my appearance, he 
ae me for ‘dates’! My little four-year-old daughter says, 
‘Mother, now you look like the girl on the magazine cover.’ 
And several people have said to me: 
beautiful girl in Tokyo.’ 

“I hope you won't consider me immodest in telling you 
these things. It’s only that I am so unbelievably happy, 
ifter all se years of discouragement. This I know: 
thanks to the DuBarry Success Course, I am a new woman 

head to toe, inside and out, with the poise and the vital- 
ity to enjoy life as never before.” 


‘You are the most 


Virginia Browder has proved what so many other 
women and girls have happily discovered — that the 
Du Barry Success Course is a plan that really works. 
Wherever you are, you can enjoy this plan at home. Yet 
we en you enroll, it’s like stepping into the famous Rich- 

Hudnut Salon on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
diapet r Ann Selebeld has been working her “ 


acles” for years. Through a confidential personal informa- 


where 
mir- 


$e rer 1, you virtually say to her: “Here I am, here’s how 

look, how I feel, what I weigh, what I measure. And 
7 res my greatest problem. Tell me how I can become 
the more attractive womar I want to be.” 


Back to you comes an analysis of your needs, an indi- 
vidual goal and a plan for achieving it. You eat te mpting, 
delicious foods while pounds fade away; follow fun-to- do 
exercises; learn the right make-up, the right hair-style for 
you. In a few exciting weeks you learn not only how to 
make yourself over, but how to be your own beauty ex- 
pert the rest of your life. You save money on beauty shop 
bills; on clothes alterations: by being able to wear smarter, 
less « xpensive junior miss sizes instead of matronly styles 
No wonds rwomen say the Success Course saves its smal] 
cost over and over, 








Before 


Virginia Browder’s 
Measurements: 


Before After Change 
Height 5’4\,”" 5'5”" L146” 
Weight 170 122 —48 
Bust 40 35% —4% 
Waist 32% 26 —6'\4 
Abdomen 40 80 «= h® 
Hips 47 37 —10 


After 
your Portable DuBarry 
Beauty Tray, and a generous supply 
of DuBarry Beauty and Make-up 
Preparations and Richard Hudnut 
Hair Preparations. Don’t miss this 
chance to get started without delay. 


Nex DuBarry Success Course 


ANN DELAFIELD, Directing 
RicHARD HuUDNUT SALON, New York, N. Y. 


You CAN START AT ONCE. You can 
enroll for the Success Course right 
now, today. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below. You'll be thrilled 
with what comes hurrying back to 
you, all charges prepaid — your first 


le ssons, 
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| RicHARD HUDNUT SALON P 
| Dept. SV 101, 693 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Ame 


10 tor cavertising =| 


Please enroll me in the Neu DuBarry Success Course on the 
plan which I have marked X 


50 and will send $7.50 
nal Please let us have 





] I enclose $28.50 as pay- C)1 enclose $7 


ment in full. each month for three additik the fol- 


months owing important informa- 


ion so that we may send 


(Send all payments by check oF money 4 
edie to Richard Hudnut Selon. Do not send 1 D Barry Beauty and 


Make-up Preparations for 
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he Best tn Fiction and Non-fiction 


PP We sHOW OF VIOLENCE by Fredric Wertham M.D., cry, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan 
en THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer, THE SITUATION IN ASIA by Owen 
Lattimore—these are some of the notable current and recent selections of the Book Find 
Club. They are representative of the books—the best in fiction and non-fiction—that the 
Book Find Club distributes among its more than 65,000 members month after month—such 
distinguished works as CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE by Elizabeth Charlotte Webster, FEAR, 
WAR, AND THE BOMB by P M. S. Blackett, THE PREVALENCE OF WITCHES by Aubrey Menen, 
THE AGE OF JACKSON by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. and many others. They are all books 
that every intelligent reader wants to read and to own for his permanent library. 


... and at Big Savings to You! 


50 percent on your book purchases. 


HE publishers’ list prices of these selections range from $2.75 to $5.00, but as a mem- 
ber of the Book Find Club you pay ONLY THE REGULAR MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF $1.65 a 
book (plus postage and handling). Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 


You can start your membership in the Book Find Club now with any one of the selec- 


tions featured on this page. In addition, as a new member, you may choose a FREE book, as 


your new membership gift, from among those listed in the coupon below. 


Join ‘he Book Find Club 


Membership is very simple. There are no 
fees or dues. You pay only for the books 
you accept—at the Club's special member- 
ship price—and you are under no obliga- 
tion to take more than four in a full 
membership year. Each month the Book 
Find Neus is mailed to you free, so you 
can decide for yourself in advance if you 
want the selection announced. If you do 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club. 1 agree to purchase a min 
imum of 4 selections a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY $1.65 a 
book (plus 24¢ postage and handling). 1 may cancel my membership at any time 


after taking 4 selections 


Please send me as my first selection . 
Also, send me FREE, the book checked below: 


(1 MIND AND BODY 4) Dr. Flanders Dunbar 

() THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND WHITMAN 64) Van Wyck Brooks 
(J THE SKY IS RED #4) Gisseppe Berto 

() THE STILWELL PAPERS 4) Theodore H. White 

() THE WORLD WITHIN edsted by Mary Louise Aswell 

CL) PROUD DESTINY 6) Lion Feuchtwanger 

[) OUR PLUNDERED PLANET 6) Farsrfeld Osborn 


Name 


not want it, you simply return the printed 
form (supplied by us) which tells us not 
to send the book. Since it 1s almost certain 
that you read at least four Book Find Club 
selections during the year anyway, why 
not get them from the Club at the tre- 
mendous savings we are able to effect 


through our large printing orders 


( Please print) 


Address 
TH-2 


City 


Zone State 


(Prices slightly bigher m Canada) 


Fill in the Coupon ... 


MAN 
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special rates for 
CLASS and GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 














In Groups of Eight or More 





THEATRE ARTS offers special 
low rates to class and group sub- 
scribers in universities, colleges. 
high schools, little theatres, com- 
munity theatres, dramatic and 
study groups, women’s clubs and 


theatre worl kshops. 
















So broad, so inclusive, so in- 
structive is THEATRE ARTs, it 
is practically indispensable as an 
authoritative text and as supple- 
mentary reading to every teacher 
and student of the drama and to 
everyone interested in any phase 


of the theatre. 


With the inclusion of the com- 
plete script of a recent Broadway 
play in each issue the magazine 
becomes even more valuable. 
Plays already reprinted: Joan of 


Command Decision. 


Medea. The Winslow Boy. An 


Inspector Calls, The Young and 


Lorraine. 


Fair, Anne of the Thousand 


Days. The Whistle. 










and Silver 















Ht rite today for full details on 
THEATRE ARTS 


duced rates for class and group 


spec ial re- 


subse ription s/ 





{ddress inqguirtes lo 


Group Subscriptions 


THEATRE ARTS 


1800 N. Kenneth 


Chicago 30, Illinois 


musi¢ al fresco... 


by PAUL MOOR 


@ Summertime music in the open ait 
has gone through the same kind of 
evolution that has affected music in 
general in the United States. The first 
brave souls who ventured to organize 
outdoor concerts gave their audiences 
only music so light you had to put a 
paperweight on it: a representative 
program might open with the “Poet 
and Peasant” overture, go on to one 
of those dismal potpourris from a 
Viennese operetta and perhaps Han- 
del’s Largo, and then run the tiny 
gamut from there to a Strauss waltz. 
lfa headstrong conductor insisted on 
being longhair, he might be cosseted 
to the extent of allowing one move- 
ment of the Beethoven Fifth to be in- 
cluded. 

\s programs 
during the regu- 
lar winter sea 
sons began to be 
more mature, au- 
diences started 
asking for more 
stimulating stuff 
during the hot 
months. No coun- 
try in the world 
has ever experi- 
enced the enor- 
mous growth of 
musical appetite 
which in the past 
generation has 
transformed the 
United States 
from artistic ado- 
lescence into the 
most musical na- 
tion in the world. 
Summertime con- 
cert festivals are 
an important part 
of this transfor- 
mation, for their audiences are invatr 
iably much bigger than those that can 
be lured into a concert hall during the 
winter, and include many people mak- 
ing their sole annual contact with 
good, live music. 

Last year. when the great Swiss 
conductor Ernest Ansermet made a 
guest appearance with the Dallas 
Symphony, he came back from there 





astonished and excited by what he 
had found. The last time he had beep 
in Texas that state had had not a sip 
gle orchestra; today it has ten, three 
of them classed as major U. §, s 
phonies. Of course the other forty. 
seven states can never hope to keep i 
step with our distinguished ally on 
the Rio Grande, but they have done 
all right for themselves too. In most 
communities which manage to sup 
port a local symphony orchestra. the 
one-time hiatus between spring and 
fall has now been filled in by concerts 
held in the local stadium. 

The idea of festivals in the late 
spring and summer is not new, ab 
though the mass migration into the 
open air is an 
(\merican twist 
Europe has been 
having festivals 
for generations— 
and, to tell the 
truth, still has the 
edge on us where 
quality is com 
cerned. The festi- 
val at Bayreuth, 
started by Rich- 
ard Wagner for 
the greater glory 
and propagation 
of his own music: 
dramas. has had 
its difhculties in 
the past ten years, 
but elsewhere in 
urope today a 
dedicated tourist 
can skip around 
the map for sev- 
eral months, sam 
pl ing W ithout 
pause music of 
the highest qual- 
ity and expertly performed. 

Our own shining example is the 
Berkshire Music Festival held every 
summer at Tanglewood, the beautiful 
estate between Stockbridge and Lenox 
in Massachusetts. This. like so many 
invaluable contributions to the musi 
of the entire world, was Serge Kous 
sevitzky’s baby: he has now, aftet 


(continued on page 102) 
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THE NEW PLAY 


Percy Klutz, chief of the National Refertilization Board, toadies to omer Adam and his wife. 


May 25, 1949 


ROYALE THEATRE 


“MR. ADAM™ 


Staged by Mr. Kirkland 


Setting by Phil Raiguel 


A play 

by 

JACK 
KIRKLAND 


Based on the novel 
by Pat Frank 


@ A surprise postse ript to the season. “Mr. Adam” was the theatri al equiva- 
lent of the fingernails which are said to grow on corpses. To the credit of the 
hinterlands. it had already been soundly thrashed when presented at such scat- 
tered way-stations as San Francisco and Detroit. Based on a tawdry novel, it 
became a tawdry and pathetically unprofessional play. “Mr. Adam’ told, in 
bedroom-farce terms. of the dilemma confronting a man who found himself 
the last sexually competent male on 
the planet after an accidental atomi 
bomb explosion. The humor, how- 
ever, was more criminally inept than 
dirty. and it is hard to see how the 
plavers could have done anything else 
but render the grotesquely exagger- 
ited performances which marked the 
evening \s an imbecile Army col- 
onel, Howard Freeman managed to 
be very comical. It is a safe bet that 
“Mr. Adam” will not blemish the rep- 
utation Jack Kirkland gained with 
his notorious “Tobacco Road” some 
years ago. It is an equally safe bet 
that “Mr. Adam.” which played to 
a deserted house on its second night. 


will never be heard from any more. 











A FOREWORD BY G.B.S. 


Play directing, like orchestral con- 
ducting, became a separate and lucra 
tive profession less than a century ago. 
The old stage manager who arranged 
the movements of the players, and 
called every actor Old Boy and every 
actress Darling, is extinct. The direc- 
there 
is no established method of directing 


tor has supplanted him. Yet 


and no handbook jrom u hi h a novice 
can learn the technical side of the job. 
There is not even a tradition, because 
directors do not see one another at 
work as players do, and can learn 
only by experience al the expense oO] 
everyone else employed in the pro- 
duction, 

These pages are an attempt to sup- 
ply a beginners’ guide. They are not 
with 
but they 


and teachable conditions 


concerned direction as a fine 


art: cover the mechanical 
“ hich are 
common to all productions, without 
knowledge of which the 


waste 


novice u ill 
time that 


{11 play 


hours of rehearsal 
should be devoted to acting 
wrights should study these 
The most desirable director of a 
play is the author. 
Unfortunately, as playwriting is a 


u“ hie h 


social training, some playwrights are 


solitary occupation gives no 


so lacking in the infinite patience, 


intense vigilance, consideration for 
others. and imperturbable vood mean» 
ners which directing requires, that 


their presence al rehearsals is a hin 
Vone the 


fo write 


drance instead of a help. 
less, they should knou 


for the stage as playwrights, and not 


hou 


as poets and novelists indulging their 


imaginations beyond the physical 


limits of “four boards and a pas 


sion. 
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Act Ill Pygmalion 47 
ottoman, so pleased to get rid of the vigitors, that he become 
almost civil. Tadd tome SA ll ee seria 


cara. Oh yes: we have three at-homes'to go to still. 

sbye; igpins. 

HIGGINS Good- 
bye. Be sure you try on that small talk at the three at- 
homes. Dont be nervous about it. Pitch it in strong. 

ciara [a// smiles} I will. Good-bye, Mrs Higgins. Good 
bye, Colonel Pickering. [Turning again to Higgins, whe is 
accompanying ber to the door Such nonsense, all this early 
Victorian prudery! 

Hiccins. Such damned nonsense ! 

cLara. Such bloody nonsense ! 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL [comoulsively] Clara! 

ciara. Ha! ha! [Ste goes out radiant, conscious of being 
thoroughly up to date). 

rrepvy [to Higgins] Well, I ask you— [He gives it up, 
and comes to Mrs Higgins, followed by Higgins, whe comes te 
Mrs Hill| Good-bye. 

mrs Hiccins [shaking hands] Good-bye. Would you like 
to meet Miss Doolittle again? 

Frepvy. Yes, I should, most awfully. 

mrs Hiccins. Well, you know my days. 

rrepvy. Yes. Thanks awfully. Good-bye. [He goes 
out}. 

- EYNSFORD HILL. Good-bye, Mr Higgins. 

niccins. Good-bye. Good-bye. 

mrs EYNSFoRD HILL [to Pickering] It’s no use. I shall 
never be able to bring myself to use that word. 

pickerinG. Dont. It’s not compulsory, you know. Youll 
get on quite well without it. 

MRS EYNSFORD HILL. Only, Clara is so down on me if I 
am not positively reeking with the latest slang. Good-bye. 

picxerinc. Good-bye [They sbake hands). 97" 

mrs eyNsForp mitt [to Mrs Higgins) You mustnt mind 
Clara. We're so poor! and she gets so few parties, poor child! 
She doesnt quite know. [Mrs Higgins, seeing that her eyes 


= 
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A marked page from Mr. 
Shaw's personal rehearsal 
copy of "Pygmalion." 
AUGUST 1949 
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HE director, having considered the play, and 
decided to undertake the job of directing 


it. has no further concern with its literary 





merits or its doctrine (if any). 

In selecting the cast no regard should be given to 
whether the actors understand the play or not (play- 
ers are not walking encyclopedias) ; but their ages and 
personalities should be suitable, and their voices should 
not be alike. The four principals should be soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass. Vocal contrast is of the greatest 
importance, and is indispensable for broadcasting. 

lhe play should be read to the company, preferably 
by the author if he or she is a competent dramatic 
reader: if not, by the best available substitute. If none 
is available, no reading is better than a bad one. 

lo the first rehearsals the director must come with 
the stage business thoroughly studied, and every entry, 
movement, rising and sitting, disposal of hat and um- 
brella, etc., is settled ready for instant dictation; so 
that each player will be in the most effective position 
to deliver his lines and not have to address an inti- 
mate spee h to a player at the other side of the stage, 
nor to follow such a player without a line or move- 
ment to transfer the attention of the audience accord- 
ingly. The exits must be carefully arranged so that the 
players leave the stage immediately on their last word, 
and not hold up the play until they have walked to 
the door. If the director arrives at the first rehearsal 
without this blue print, and proceeds to waste the 
players’ time improvising it at their expense, he will 
never gain their confidence: and they will be perfectly 
justihed in going home after telling him not to call 
them again until they can devote all the rehearsals to 
their proper function of acting. 

To appreciate the necessity for this laborious plan- 
ning one has only to imagine a trial-at-law in a room 
without bench, bar, or jury box, or a service in a 
cathedral without altar. choir, or pews: in short, with- 
out an appointed place for anybody. This is what the 
stage is until the director has made a complete plan, 
called a prompt copy. Properly such a plan is the busi- 
ness of the author: for stage directions are as integral 
to a play as spoken dialogue. But the author may be 


dead Or in view of the fact that writing dialogue (of 


THEATRE ART 


FOR DIRECTORS 


by G. B. SHAW 


Hamlet, for instance) is a pleasurable act of creation, 
whereas deciding whether the Ghost shall enter from 
the right or the left is pure drudgery, the author may 
leave the drudgery to the director. He mostly does. 

It is not necessary to use a model stage for this job. 
All that is necessary is a chessboard with its chessmen, 
and a boy’s box of assorted bricks. With these all 
scenes and furniture can be indicated and all move- 
ments made. Unless this is done some movements, 
especially exits, are likely to be forgotten by even the 
most experienced director. 

The players should be instructed not to study their 
parts at this stage, and to rehearse, book in hand, 
without any exercise of memory. 

When the movements are thoroughly rehearsed and 
mastered, the director should ask the players whether 
they are comfortable for them all, and if not, what is 
wrong. 

All being satisfactorily arranged, books are dis- 
carded, and rehearsals called “perfect”: that is, with 
th> parts memorized. The director now leaves the 
stage and sits in the front of the house with an electric 
torch and a notebook; and from that moment he should 
watch the stage as a cat watches a mouse, but never 
utter a word nor interrupt a scene during its repeti- 
tion no matter how completely the play goes to pieces, 
as it must at first when the players are trying to re- 
member their parts and cues so desperately that they 
are incapable of acting. Nothing betrays the inexperi- 
enced director more than dismay at this collapse, with 
outbursts of reproach and attempts to get everything 
right at every rehearsal. The old hand knows that he 
must let the players memorize their words before they 
can act their parts. 

At the end of each act, the director returns to the 
stage to explain or demonstrate such of his notes as 
may be judicious at the moment. But no fault should 
be mentioned or corrected unless and until its constant 
repetition shews that the player will not correct it in 
his or her own way as the play is gradually learnt. 
When all the players are letter-perfect their memoriz- 
ing will be so mechanical that if one of them makes 
a slip by repeating an early cue later on, the rest will 


pick it up again and repeat what they have just been 
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through, proving that the memorizing phase is over. 
The director can now return to the stage and inter- 


rupt as often as may be necessary. 


HE danger is that as the players can now uttet 
a, words without thinking they will catch one 
another's speed and tone, betraying to the audience 
that they are only gabbling off a prearranged list of 
words, each knowing what the other will say next and 
fielding their cues like cricketers. The director must 
accordingly take care that every speet h contrasts as 
strongly as possible in speed, tone, manner, and pitch 
with the one which provokes it, as if coming unex- 
pected as a shock. surprise, stimulant. offence. amuse- 
ment, or what not. It is for the author to make this 
possible; for in it lies the difference between dramatic 
dialogue and epic narrative. A play by a great poet, 
in which every speech is a literary masterpiece, may 
fail hopelessly on the stage because the splendid 
speeches are merely strung together without provoking 
one another, whereas a trumpery farce may win an 
uproarious success by its retortive backchat. 

The final phase of direction is that of “dress re- 
hearsal” with costumes, scenery and make-up all com 
plete as for public performance, instead of everyday 
dress and a bare stage with the doors marked with a 
couple of chairs. It is now the director's turn to be 
more upset by the change than the actors. Everything 
seems to have become wrong and incredible. However. 
the director soon learns to be prepared for this, even 
if he never quite gets over the first shock of it. He is 
now back on the stage. going through the passages that 
need finishing. and generally doing what he likes. A 
bad last rehearsal need not alarm him: in fact he 
should connive at its failure lest the players should be 
too confident of success “on the night” and not do 
their utter best. 

The time needed for the direction of a full length 
play on this method is roughly a week for the stage 
movements book in hand. with the director on the 
stage: a fortnight for the memorizing. with the direc- 
tor off the stage silent, watching. and taking notes 
and a week for the dress. with the director on the stage 
again, directing and interrupting ad [ib. 

Rehearsals should be most strictly private. No jour- 
nalist or lay visitor of any kind should be present. 
When for some reason it may be necessary to allow 
strangers to witness a rehearsal, no instruction nor 
correction should be addressed in their presence to a 
player: and the consent of every player should be ob 
tained before the permission is granted. To emphasize 
the fact that what the visitors are Witnessing Is only a 
rehearsal. a pre-arranged instruction should be ad 
dressed lo a stage carpenter, never to a player. 

During the memorizing phase a muffled passage must 
never be repeated on the spot. even if the players de 
sire it. The director's word must be “No: you will 
not be able to repeat it on the night: and you must 


not make a habit of a mistake. Go right on.” A direc 











































tor who says “We must go over and over this again 
until we get it right” is not directing: he is school- 
mastering, which is the worst thing he can do. Repet}- 
tions on the spot do not improve: they deteriorate 
every time. 

Never find fault until you know the remedy; and 
never discuss a passage with a player: shew how the 
passage should be done as a suggestion, not an order; 
and exaggerate your demonstration sufficiently to pre- 
vent the player giving a mere imitation of it. A per- 
formance in which the players are all mimicking the 
director, instead of following his suggestions in their 
own different ways, is a bad performance. Above all, 
do not, instead of demonstrating a passage, say “This 
scene is essentially pathetic” (or comic as the case may 
be). If you do, the player will come to the next re- 
hearsal bathed in tears from the first word to the last, 
or clowning for all he is worth all the time. 

The notes taken by the director as he silently 
watches the players are a test of his competence, if. 
for example, he writes “Shew influence of Kierkegaard 
on Ibsen in this scene.” or “The Edipus complex must 
be very apparent here. Discuss with the Queen,” the 
sooner he is packed out of the theatre and replaced 
the better. If they run “Ears too red.” “Further up to 
make room for \."” “Pleecemin.” “Reel and Ideel.” 
“Mariar Ann.” “He, not Ee.” “Contrast.” “Change 
speed: Andante.” “Shoe sole arches not blacked.” “Un- 
ladvlike: keep knees together.” “More dialogue lo give 
them time to get off.” “This comes too suddenly.” 
“? Cut this???” and the like, then the director knows 
his job and his place. 

When a play is by Shakespear such notes will crop 
up as “The green one red,” “Tibbeevrnottibeethatiz,” 
“Become to Dunsinane.” “Babbled.” “Lo here I len- 
thee thishar pointed sword,” meaning that the player 
should say “Making the green, one red,” “To be? Or 
Not to be? Tar is the question,” “Though Birnam 
Wood BE come to Dunsinane.” that Malone's silly “A 
babbled o° green fields” should be discarded for the 
original “His nose was as sharp as a pen on a table 
of green frieze.” and that consecutive consonants must 
be articulated, as in “lend thee” and “sharp pointed.” 
Othello must not change chaste stars into chaste tars. 

The duration of rehearsals is limited by the direc- 
tors endurance. Continuous watching with the neces- 
sary concentration is much more exhausting than 
acting. as the players. having only their own parts to 
deal with are not continually on the stage, whilst the 
director has all the parts to watch without a break. 
Three hours is the utmost a thoroughly vigilant and 
capable director can manage lf he goes on longer he 


Is doing rd good, 


i arranging hours players with only a few lines to 
speak should not be kept hanging about all day 
whilst the principals are rehearsing. Late night re- 
hearsals are most objectionable. Neither players nor 


directors should work when they ought to be in bed. 























































If such rehearsals are unavoidable the players who are 
kept too late for their last trains or buses should be 
paid their taxi fares home. 

A play may need to be cut, added to, or otherwise 
altered, sometimes to improve it as a play, sometimes 
to overcome some mechanical difficulty on the stage, 
sometimes by a passage proving too much for an oth- 
erwise indispensable player. These are highly skilled 
jobs, and should be done by the author, if available, 
or if not, by a qualified playwright, not by a player. 
nor by the callboy. Copyright in all such changes 
passes to the author. A player who reveals the plot or 
words of an unperformed play to the Press can be sued 
for breach of confidence at common law or under the 
Copyright Act. 

These rules are founded on experience. They are of 
no use to a director who regards players not as fel- 
low-artists collaborating with him, but as employees 
on whom he can impose his own notions of acting and 
his own interpretation of the author's meaning. He 
must let the players learn the play, and not expect 
them to know it all as well as he does at the first re- 
hearsal. He must distinguish between born actors 
who should be let alone to find their own way, and 
spook actors who have to be coached sentence by sen 
tence and are helpless without such coaching. There 
are so many degrees between these extremes that the 
tact and judgment of directors in their very delicate 
relations with players are sometimes strained to the 
utmost; and there is no effective check on the des- 
potism of the director except his own conscience, be- 
cause only the most ungovernable players dare risk 
being blacklisted by an authority so potent in the selec- 
tion of casts as the director. This is why docile play- 
ers are usually less often unemployed (which means 
running into debt) than better rebellious ones. 

In stock companies, where the program changes 
from week to week or even from night to night, there 
can be no selection of the cast and no time to learn 
the play. Players have to “swallow” their speeches as 
best they can, ard deliver them, not in the author's 
characterization, but in their specialties such as juve- 
nile lead, ingéenue, walking gentleman, light comedian, 
low comedian, singing chambermaid (soubrette), 
heavy old man (pére noble), old woman, utility, and 
so forth. Each plays every part in the same way: there 
neither is nor can be any distinction between Polonius 
and Lafeu, Adam and old Gobbo, Countess Rousillon 
and Lady Macbeth, Juliet and Ophelia, Aguecheek and 
Roderigo. Each male player has one combat (sixes) ; 
and all have one stepdance for the Christmas panto- 
mime. Obviously the foregoing directing method has 
a very limited application here; but the preparation 
if there be 


is doubly necessary to save time. 


beforehand of the director's prompt copy 
a director 

Repertory companies which, instead of “supporting” 
touring stars, rely on their own performances of the 
best plays they can get, are genuine prentice schools 
of acting, because the players are not “rats of the the- 
atre,” in it only because as children of players they 


are born to it, but because they come from the edu 
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cated laity, and have made their way into the theatre 
against all prudent parental advice, for love of it. Stock 
players are a hereditary caste. Though their power of 
swallowing words in a few hours and improvizing 
(ponging) and gagging is amazing, they finally be. 
come incapable of character study, and are never reals 
word-perfect. When age brings loss of memory they 
have to be fed by the prompter word for word, ai 
Italian actors are always as a matter of course. They 
are obsessed with stage traditions and superstitions: 
to them all religious sages are Tartuffes or Malvolios. 
all old husbands cuckolds, all women either brides oy 
Lady Wishforts, and all plays either fictitious police 
news of murders committed by Heavies (villains), o, 
harlequinades, or an orotund but senseless variety of 
stage-work called shakespeare. 

Some good players can act sobriety perfectly, though 
off the stage they are drunk and incapable. The same 
is true of fever temperatures, sciatica, lameness, and 
even partial paralysis. This curious fact, apparently 
unknown to psychologists, must be taken into account 
by directors lest they should sack an Edmund Kean 
or Frederick Robson (who both drank themselves into 
heroic fame and premature death) and retain a Gusta. 
vus Brooke (a great actor when sober, reeling and in- 
articulate when drunk, as he often was). In the log. 
books of Drury Lane, when it was a patent theatre in 
the eighteenth century, are such entries as “No per 
formance: Mr. Kemble drunk.” 

When a player repeatedly omits some physical feat 
or movement, the director must conclude that it is 
made impossible by some infirmity which the player 
would rather die than disclose. In such cases the busi 


ness must be altered 


4‘ DIRECTOR sometimes has an antiquarian job. 
a He may be called on to direct a play by, say, 
Euripides or Aristophanes as it was produced in Athens 
2356 years ago. Or one of the pious Mysteries as the 
Church produced them in the Middle Ages. Or an 
Elizabethan drama on an Elizabethan stage. Or a Res- 
toration or early Victorian play on a stage with pro- 
scenium, wings, and flats. 

He should know that the Athenian stage was an im- 
posing tribune in the open air on which the actors, in 
mask, sock, and busken, strutted in conventional hier- 
archic costumes, and that as scenery and curtains were 
undreamt of, and changes of place impossible, the 
action of the play had to pass in the same place on 
the same day. These conditions are called the Unities 
On later stages and on the cinema screen they are neg- 
ligible superstitions; but their observance still has 
great dramatic value. On the medieval stage unity of 
place was got rid of by a wide stage on which half a 
dozen different places were shown simultaneously. 
Heaven, the jaws of hell, the throne of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Garden of Gethsemane, the Mount of 
Olives, the Court of Pilate, the house of Caiaphas, were 
all in full view together, with the actors moving from 
one to the other as the story dictated. The Elizabethan 


stage, adaptable to inn yards, had no scenery. The 
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stage was surrounded on three sides by inn galleries, 
and had a balcony and an inner stage in the middle 
with curtains called traverses in which indoor scenes 
were played. 

This inner stage, still in use at Oberammergau and 
elsewhere for Passion Plays, is important because it 
enables actors entering from the back at opposite sides 
to be seen by the audience before they can see one 
another, thus making possible such scenes as the first 
in Romeo and Juliet, in which the Montagues and 
Capulets talk out of sight of one another, and set the 
spectators wondering what will happen when they meet. 
[he best example, however, is at Oberammergau, where 
the procession to Calvary starts upstage on the prompt 
side, and has to turn two corners before it passes out 
up the opposite avenue. At the first corner it is con- 
fronted with a comic character, Simon, going to mar- 
ket with his basket. He is seized by the soldiers, who 
compel him to help Jesus to carry the heavy cross. But 
as the fainting Christ in extreme exhaustion drags him- 
self towards the second corner, the Virgin appears 
descending the avenue, and it is apparent that they 
must meet and turn the crude fun of the Simon en- 
counter into the deepest tragedy. 

It was for the sake of such effects that when the 
Elizabethan stage was succeeded by Restoration stage. 
with painted scenery viewed through a proscenium 
acting as a picture frame, the scenes were pierced to 
provide avenues through which the actors could be 
seen before they could see one another. There were 
also doors in the proscenium through which the prin- 
cipal players could enter, with pages bearing the 


women’s trains, not in historic costumes, but in the 
full court dress of the period. Old toy theatres pre- 
serve this type of stage. Every director should possess 
one; for effects are possible on it that are not possible 
in modern built-in sets. For instance, when there are 
three wide entrances between the wings on both sides 
of the stage a crowd can be cleared off it almost in- 
stantaneously. The very few who are old enough to 
have seen Queen Elizabeth and her court apparently 
sink into the earth and disappear when Ristori, as 
Marie Stewart, called her “the Bastard of England,” 
will appreciate how a modern director is hampered 


by having to clear the stage through one door. 


Veo direction includes film direction, in 
\ which there is no limit to scenic possibilities; 
and directors may spend millions of pounds profit- 
ably instead of a few thousands. The results so far 
include megalomaniac demoralization, disorganization, 
and waste of time and money. These evils will cure 
themselves. Meanwhile the art of the playwright and 
director remains basically the same. The playwright 
has to tell a good story, and the director to “get it 
across.” 

This is all that can be learned by a director from 
anything but experience and natural vocation. Like all 
methods it depends for success on the taste and talent 
with which it is practiced. 

There is no sex disqualification for directing. Women 
directors are at no disadvantage in comparison with 
men. As in marriage and queenship, the grey mare is 
often the better horse. 





N JULY 26TH Mr. Shaw will join the world in celebrating his 93rd birthday. If 


custom holds, our greatest living playwright will spend the day at Ayot St. Law- 





rence, chatting with neighbors, walking down the country lanes, reading and lis- 
tening to music—while the newsreel cameras grind and the world pays homage. 

It is fitting that the theatre’s greatest rule-breaker should now reverse the field and set 
down his own Rules for Directors. “George Bernard Shaw on directors is his usual self 

that is to say, sound, healthy, common sensible and far more humane than he would 
like you to suppose. He is also, as usual, dogmatic, egotistical and arbitrary.” So begins Mar- 
garet Webster's comment which Theatre Arts will print next month along with the reactions 
of other directors (among them, George Abbott, Joshua Logan, Lee Strasberg, Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr., Guthrie McClintic) who, like Miss Webster, find Mr. Shaw, in the foregoing 


article, his usual self. 
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Louis Jouvet and Dominique Blanchar in ''L'Apollon 
de Marsac” ... the contribution of Jouvet to Girau- 
doux’ artistic development cannot be overestimated. 






A scene from the Paris production of "La Fole 
Chaillot,"’ Giraudoux' nearest approach to the "7 


| 





From "Ondine": Jouvet and Dominique 
Blanchar (above) and the fantastic 
trial of Ondine (right) conducted be- 
fore Tchelitchew's brilliant decor. 





Jean Giraudoux 
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Playwright Who Kept His Rendezvous 


a glance into the curious world of Jean Girau- 
doux, where fancy vibrates between order and rebellion 


by MAURICE VALENCY 


EAN GIRAUDOUX was neither a professional writer 
ol nor a professional bureaucrat. The one profes- 

sion saved him from the other: a man with two 
rooms cannot be called a prisoner. In 1924, after a 
considerable period of apprenticeship in the French 
foreign ministry. he was placed in charge of the Press 
Bureau at the Quai d Orsay. It was just two years after 


he attained international fame as a novelist with 





“Siegfried et le Limousin.” 
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The theme of “Siegfried” absorbed his attention for 
rather more than a decade. Out of it Giraudoux pro- 
duced no less than six novels, to say nothing of a very 
successful play. It goes without saying that “Siegfried” 
and its various sequels and variants represented a 
major investment of creative energy. It is, in fact, the 
obvious point of departure for any attempt to analyze 
the work of this somewhat complex personality. 

Giraudoux was born in 1882. He died in January 
1944, about a year before the production of “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot.” The major part of his active 
life was spent in the government service, in which he 
rose in the course of some thirty years from the rank 
of consular attaché to that of cabinet minister in the 
War Ministry of 1939. One might say, then, he was a 
statesman. At the age of forty-six he became a dram- 
atist. Before that he had already published some 
thirty titles and had achieved a solid reputation as a 
man of letters. He was, in addition, one of the most 
widely traveled men in France. 

From the very first, Germany seems to have fasci- 
nated him. He spoke German fluently, had taken a high 
university degree in German literature, and was thor- 
oughly conversant with the intricacies of German 
philosophic thought. There was much about Germany 
that attracted him, much that repelled him. What the 
sum-total of his impression was, it is not altogether 
easy to say. What is clear is that somehow Germany 
took a significant position at one pole of the strange 
psychic pattern that he evolved for himself. At the 
other extreme was France. On the side of France were 
ranged those adult qualities in which Frenchmen have 
faith: clarity, order, logic, the classics. On the other 
side stood the heroic, the rebellious, the unknowable. 
the romantic. Between these poles his fancy vibrated 
and vibrates endlessly through all his work. 

“Siegfried et le Limousin” is a study of dual per 
sonality, in terms that are somewhat less than scientific, 
psychologically speaking. | believe the story is fairly 
well known. It concerns a French soldier who suffers 
a severe traumatic amnesia on the battlefields, is picked 
up by the Germans, naked and without means of iden- 
tification, and rehabilitated as a German. In this man- 
ner the writer Jacques Forestier becomes the writer 
Siegfried Kleist. The merger gives rise to an extraor- 
dinary personality, a fusion of opposites which amounts 
to genius. At a critical point in the life of this com- 
posite man he is made aware of his origin, and the 
ensuing mental conflict as to who he is and what he 
must do is the substance of the book 

It seems hardly necessary to insist on the auto 
biographical nature of this reverie. 

Someone has written—I wish | could remember who 
it was—of that mystic rendezvous which every writer 
has with his future masterpiece, that rendezvous which 
alas! is usually kept by neither. Giraudoux’ case was 
exceptional; at this rendezvous both parties were punc- 
tual. The masterpiece was not “Siegfried,” but it is 


true that “Siegfried” performed the introductions. As 












a contribution to a miscellany in honor of his former 
German teacher, Professor Andler, Giraudoux dram. 


atized some scenes out of “Siegfried et le Limousin.” 
These led to the dramatization of the whole of the 
novel, and shortly thereafter Giraudoux read the script 
to Jouvet and some members of his company. In def. 
erence to public taste, perhaps, the play was given gq 
happy ending, and in this form Jouvet put it on the 
stage in 1928 with Pierre Renoir in the title role. Its 
success was immediate. The consequence was the series 
of remarkable plays which form the chief glory of the 
French theatre of our time. 

Few dramatists have been more fortunate in produc- 
tion than Giraudoux. His plays are in the highest de. 
gree what is called in this country “non-commercial.” 
They are aimed at an intellectual élite. They make ex. 
ceptional demands on the attention and imagination 
of the audience, and the bravura of the actor. Never- 
theless, they have proved successful beyond most plays 
of supposedly commercial calibre. Their success in- 
dicates once again what is constantly obvious and 
constantly overlooked—that it is only in the hope of 
seeing the exceptional that the audience is willing to 
support the banalities of the commercial theatre. 

It is impossible to overestimate the contribution of 
Jouvet to the success of Giraudoux on the stage. Their 
partnership was legendary. In Jouvet, Giraudoux found 
an incomparable showman and a warm friend. In 
Giraudoux, Jouvet had that sine qua non of a creative 
theatre, a gifted writer who is capable of writing. Be- 
fore long, Giraudoux came to think of himself not as 
a literary person with an occasional script to produce, 
but as a regular member of an acting company; the sort 
of person, he tells us, who may be seen in old engravings 
standing coyly at one side of a troupe of players with 
a roll of paper in his hand, the author, whose task it 
is to keep the company supplied with plays. In fact, 
Giraudoux did supply his company with plays for a 
considerable period at the rate of one a year. In return 
Jouvet put at his disposal a unique playhouse and a 
company which Shakespeare might well have envied, 
a company which included Valentine Tessier, Lucienne 
Bogaért, Madeleine Ozeray, Pierre Renoir, le Vigan, 
not to mention Jouvet himself. He gave him a gift of 
even greater value to a playwright, the stimulation of 
an enduring organization, constantly receptive to ideas, 
willing to take any risk in the direction of the ideal 
and none at all in the way of mediocrity, in the sure 
conviction that only the highest art is profitable. 

It was under these happy auspices that Giraudoux’ 
extraordinary development as a dramatist took place. 
On the stage he found a freedom of expression that 
in the looser form of the novel he had never found. 
The stage did not hamper his tendency toward diffu- 
sion, but it kept it within bounds. “Amphitryon 38” 
revealed his true talent: he entered upon his kingship 
without further preliminary. His Alemena took on the 
shape of Valentine Tessier; his Judith, the semblance 
of Elisabeth Bergner. “Nothing helps you so much,” 
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he once remarked, “as to know the color of the hair 
and the shape of those whose drama you are writing.” 
in this manner, with the greatest facility, he developed 
a style which seemed absolutely unique in the theatre, 
to say nothing of the Quai d'Orsay, the style which dis- 
tinguishes “Judith” (1932), “Intermezzo” (1933), “La 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas Lieu” (1935), “Electre” 
(1937), Indine” (1939) and “La Folle de Chaillot.” 


HaT he evolved is a drama basically of the 
=e word and the acted thought. It has char- 
acteristics which, to me, are reminiscent of the work 
of certain painters; not the Impressionists, but the 
Pointillists, a certain shimmer of complementaries 
which at a distance makes a Gestalt, resulting from 
the juxtaposition of widely disparate materials which 
fuse in perspective. It is a drama full of interesting 
situations, but it is not drama of situation. With 
Giraudoux, dramatic action takes form with complete 
spontaneity, often without preparation, but always in 
the service of a pervasive idea. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the perplexed critic is moved to call these 
plays allegories. Allegories they certainly are not, but 
it is true that his characters have a tendency to gen- 
eralize themselves. One feels that they stand for some- 
thing. In most cases it is not easy to say exactly what, 
for they have a versatility which is unknown among 
personifications. The reason is perhaps that they repre- 
sent not principles of action, but attitudes of mind. 

“The stage-play,” writes Giraudoux, “is a trial, not 
a deed of violence. The soul is opened like a safe, by 
means of a word. You don't require an acetylene 
torch.” Giraudoux’s plays enter chiefly through the 
mind, they do not blast their way into the viscera; they 
arouse emotion courteously and delicately through the 
understanding. His characters on every level are 
schooled in a polite stoicism, they bear their roles with 
humor and dignity. From the lowest to the highest, 
they express themselves with the precision of trained 
conversationalists, all voluble, all witty, all a bit pre- 
cious—all Giraudoux. It is polite theatre, by no means 
bloodless, an evocation of power through wit and 
through poetry; it is a theatre in which there is a 
good deal of talk, but no shouting, and the essential 
is said in a whisper. 

[he essence of this technique is improvisation. 
Giraudoux wrote at top speed, and he chose with care 
the finest and smoothest paper, a surface which offered 
the least resistance to the pen and the least temptation 
to deface its purity. He tells us that an act rarely took 
him more than a week to write. Since he wrote for his 
own pleasure, he felt no inclination to torture himself 
with correction and revision. The advantages of this 
method are obvious in the vitality and spontaneity of 
his invention and the freshness of his dialogue. Its 
disadvantages are equally perceptible. In a medium 
which above all rewards concision, it must be admitted 
that he is diffuse. There is a charming lack of engineer- 


ing in his work, with a corresponding loss of efficiency, 
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and there are moments when one grows impatient. As 
he has not the narrative gift, he depends much upon 
the great stories of antiquity, but even these tight plots 
are apt to loosen under his influence. His genius is con- 
templative. There is a constant play of thought upon 
the subject. The effect is stroboscopic—a series of bril- 
liant flashes which arrest action at every instant, but 
no movement. It is of the essence of his style that one 
notices this not as a defect but as a characteristic. 

What Giraudoux does is to create, upon a stage per- 
meated with realism, a theatre of the unreal. It is a 
theatre in which the natural order is the supernatural, 
and the non-human exhibits in its relations with hu- 
manity a calm assurance which renders highly ques- 
tionable the reality to which we are accustomed. It is 
in terms of this question, mildly obsessional, that 
Giraudoux poses most, if not all, of his drama. 

It follows that the works which best characterize his 
mature style hardly repay any attempt at orthodox 
classification. Giraudoux writes something that is 
neither comedy nor tragedy, in a manner that is neither 
realistic nor unrealistic. Paradox is the essence of his 
form; in these plays the equivocal is made to serve as 
a means of precise communication. Nothing could be 
further from them than the tradition of serious comedy 
which we inherit from the seventeenth century. 
Giraudoux has made a careful study of Racine, but 
he himself belongs to a more turbulent period, to the 
Renaissance, an age when men had their eyes fixed 
quite firmly on another world while their feet strode 
with assurance upon this. What our author reflects 
most accurately, historically speaking, is this profound 
duality of the Renaissance, its idealism and its scepti- 
cism, its opulence of fancy and its constant awareness 
of the immediacy of contemporary life. To this spirit 
he gives a refreshingly up-to-date expression, but the 
spirit is not of our time. There is nothing of Ibsen in 
his work, nothing of Shaw or Scribe; there is a great 
deal of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Like the great Elizabethan, Giraudoux is at base a 
moral writer without vocation. “In my opinion,” he 
once said, “the purpose of a book, the dominant idea 
of an author while he is writing a book, must be a 
moral idea.” But he is far too much the artist to mor- 
alize. His style is occasionally forensic, but he has the 
blessed gift, not often accorded to orators, of listening 
to himself as he speaks. He is thus able to preserve 
some objectivity with regard to what he is saying, and, 
to a degree almost unknown among serious writers, he 
reserves the right to take himself not seriously. Unlike 
Shaw, Giraudoux is frivolous. He does not demonstrate. 
He evokes. His theatre is not a laboratory, it is the 
tower of a sorcerer, full of uncertainties. With Girau- 
doux one does not always know where to begin or 
where to stop laughing. Nor is he at all interested in 
the philosophic demonstration of the certainty of un- 
certainty that gives Pirandello his formula. He is in 
no way tormented. His work like his life impresses one 


as a pleasant adventure, a casual exploration of the 
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suburbs of human experience. These he finds enchant- 
ing. Even in the realms of death he botanizes: 

What has been said of the asphodels is true: 
the meadows are covered with them. and with cow- 


slips as well.” 


5 e morality of Giraudoux is thus neither conven- 
tional nor didactic. It is poetic. Like many en- 
franchised souls who have endured an excessive 
amount of instruction, he seems to have slipped some 
what readily into a polite skepticism. in many ways 
reminiscent of Montaigne. This does not in the least 
interfere with a pleasant acquiescence in the estab 
lished order. though it is clear that at bottom he dis- 
trusts it profoundly. Nor does it seriously deface the 
idealized world-picture which the bright French school- 
boy carried away with his diploma and his prizes. It 
merely distorts its features slightly in the direction of 
caricature. For Giraudoux. as for his more trustful 
contemporaries, history remains an album of highly 
colored examples of virtues, and morality a system of 
precepts suitable for framing. But Giraudoux sees 
clearly amid these idealizations the comi plight of the 
civilized male. It is above all in this unfailing awaré 
ness of the droll aspects of mankind strutting with 
ceremonial solemnity before the uncomprehending 
stare of nature that his drama finds its supreme ex- 
pression. What is here expressed is not far from a 
moral tradition, and it appears to be typically a Gallic 
development. | know of no literary trend so reassuring 
for the future of mankind as an intellectual project. 

Giraudoux’ work is full of children, charming and 
terrifying children who look down upon the vagaries of 
their elders with the tolerant eve of the ageless. In gen 
eral these children are little girls. | believe no author 
has created little girls like these. not even the Almighty. 
When these little girls grow up sufliciently they are 
likely to become the Furies of “Electre.” and | suppose 
there is some likelihood of their taking on eventually 
the shape of the Madwoman of Chaillot. But they are 
quite likely also to flower into Isabel of “Intermezzo.” 
or even Ondine. The young girl is Giraudoux’ su- 
preme achievement as a dramatist-—-a_ mysterious 
bloom, an enigma, the living nexus of matter and 
spirit, in whom everything is possible and nothing 
ever happens. These girls of his are not the overblown 
adolescents of Greuze. they are the stately young ladies 
of Renoir, at once ethereal and robust. and in them 
chiefly Giraudoux saw the riddle of the universe in its 
most tantalizing form. 

The mystery of the young girl in whose eves one 
sees the ineflable and in whose arms one finds the 
cook has troubled many a writer since Dante. It re 
solves itself into the most common of literary stereo 
types, the idea that the royal road to salvation is 
through the beauty of a woman one can never possess. 
the idea called Platonic Love. The true sisters of On 
dine, then, are not fish: they are Beatrice and Laura. 


and between the author of “Intermezzo” and _ the 


author of the “Vita Nuova” there is a demonstrable 


kinship of sentiment and common literary tradition, 
But there is nothing in Giraudoux that corresponds to 
the practical purpose of the author of “The Divine 
Comedy.” Out of Beatrice, Dante constructs a Vision 
that becomes a_ political system. Out of Ondine, 
Giraudoux weaves a dream of renunciation that pe 
solves itself not even in death. but only in the mood 
of death, which is something like life. 


a in Giraudoux nothing really is. certainly noth 
ing is what it seems, and all reactions are revers. 


cries On. 


dine, “where whatever has taken place cannot ever 


ible. “How difficult it is to live among us.” 


after not have taken place!” The world that Giraudouy 
really believes in has no such rigidity of structure: 
this rigidity is a tragic consequence of the nature of 
humanity alone. There is evidently nothing practical 
about an attitude of this sort on the part of the drama. 
tist. Yet in this poorly-thatched globe that shelters 
us. such an attitude has a liberating tendency of some 
value. In the world of Giraudoux, the gates between 
the planes of existence are carefully locked and for 
eternity, but the keys appear to be under the mat. The 
trapdoor, the moving stone, is an indispensable prop. 
ertv in his dramaturgy and a constantly recurring 
metaphor. There is an immense traflic between these 
planes of existence. To Giraudoux, therefore, it seems 
but reasonable to expand the social order so as te 
embrace all manner of life from the plants to the 
gods, and his social register numbers among its mem- 
bers even the inorganic and the inanimate, the teapot, 
the telephone and the phonograph. All this would be 
impossibly solemn and Swedenborgian if one felt at 
any point the weight of its earnestness. but it is all 
incredibly light and deft—-one feels only its poetry, 
“Whatever | have written.” Giraudoux once said, “T 
consider merely as a sort of poetic excursion.” 
Thus most of Giraudoux’ plays offer no solutions 
at all. they simply describe the nature of the problem, 
In “Ondine” the only solution suggested for the prob 
lem of love on this planet is the solution of the heroine 
herself. who dissolves in the water. In “Intermezzo” 
the solution to the problem of youth is offered but 
tentatively, and reluctantly withdrawn as impractical, 
Ihe social problems of Judith and Electra are not 
such as admit of any solution. | think it is to the honor 
of the earnest playwright that having set forth his 
problem for our benefit, he is willing to spare us the 
indignity of an answer. Nature has no answers for Us, 
and Giraudoux is a realist in this regard. “I am not 
in favor of the answers to riddles.” remarks the Com 
troller in “Intermezzo.” “A riddle is amusing only 
while it is a riddle. A riddle that is solved has no dig: 


nitv whatever—it is an absurditv. What riddle?” 


MAURICE VALENCY /eac hes at Columbia University and 
is the adaptor ol *T he Vadwoman ot Chaillot.” His 
own play “The Thracian Horses” will be seen this fall. 
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Regional Theatre ts loca! the stre It may be the oldest stock company in 
the state or the youngest amateur group operating from a high school. Beyond 
a general bel ef that thriving Reg onai Theatre is essential to the health of the 
American stage, it is difficult to generalize or reach conclusions. Recently the 
editors of Theatre Arts, in cooperation with ANTA, asked twenty drama 
critics throughout the country about Regional Theatre. Their answers will be 
found in the following forty pages. But these answers will only provoke thought 
ful readers to further questions. The quantity of Regional Theatre ts obvious— 
but what of its quality? How effectual is it in promoting self-supporting 
professional theatres in the nations cities? If a state boasts hundreds of 
booming amateur groups, why is it unable to support even one year-round 
professional company? Those, and hundreds like them, are the questions which 
must still be answered 


re 


ELLIOT NORTON, Boston Post, Boston, Mass. 


ASTY little rumors, presumably circulated by evil 
people, to the effect that Boston is no longer the 
intellectual centre of the universe are occasionally 

reported in our town. Naturally, these are disregarded. 

Other reports by more discriminating commentators 
are heard with more interest, since they are true. For 
instance, the statement that Boston is in any case the 
theatrical Hub of New England. Though New England 
is somewhat smaller than the universe, size isn’t every- 
thing, is it? The people of Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island constitute an 
admirable group. Nor is there anything wrong with 
Connecticut except that, theatrically, it faces the wrong 
direction. 

Once, and not so very long ago, these five northern 
provinces of New England had many playhouses in 
operation during nine months of the year. Before the 
movies moved, or at any rate before they began to talk, 
it was possible to see plays done frequently by profes- 
sional touring companies in such admired munici- 
palities as Providence, R. I., Worcester and Springfield, 
Mass., Portland, Me., and Manchester, N. H. Many 
other cities had their own fine stock companies. 

Providence, Worcester and Springfield still get an 
occasional visiting play, but bookings are infrequent 
now, and in Worcester are confined to those attractions 
which can reasonably be heard in the mammoth munic- 
ipal auditorium. Manchester had one professional tour- 
ing company this year, “Oklahoma!” for a big week in 
May. In New Hampshire that was a great event. That 
the stock companies have disappeared altogether is 
probably unnecessary to report. 

Despite this lamentable shrinkage and drying up of 
the theatre in New England, it is still possible for most 
people in this area to get to see good or great plays 
done professionally (or at least done well) with fair 
regularity and without great inconvenience. Boston still 
maintains and generally supports seven playhouses. 

This professional theatre of Boston must not be con- 
sidered a merely local thing. It serves a very large part 
of New England. Not only the residents of the so-called 
Greater Boston area, which includes twenty-five adja- 
cent cities and towns populated by 1,500,000 people, 
but also the folks from Rhode Island, Maine and New 
Hampshire go to the plays in Boston. Visitors from 
Providence, from Concord, N. H., and even from Port- 
land, Me., come here to the theatre more or leds fre- 
quently, and go home the same evening. Others arrive 
from points much farther away for weekend visits, and 
make playgoing part of their activity. 

From April, when the Red Barn Theatre begins op- 


erations in Westboro, twenty-five miles west of here, 
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until late in September when the company at Skoy. 
hegan, Me., usually closes down, summer theatres coyer 
all New England with a density not matched anywhere 
but in New York State. Though it is hard to count them 
because there is always another one cropping up jp 
somebody’s barn or back yard, the total number of 
reputable ones has been running close to forty , OF nine 
more than the professional playhouses on Broadway. 

During the summer no one in New England has to 
look far for a theatre. Even more important, it seems 
to me, is the quality of performance offered. Though jt 
is unfortunately true that some of our summer com. 
panies are merely school rackets, others are conducted 
on the highest professional plane; and if some of these 
tend to deal mostly with established stars in the dreaded 
package-shows, there are still groups of young people 
who act with the ardor and splendor of youth. 

Of the community or little theatre groups, it can also 
be said that there are more of them than can be counted, 
but not many which count for a great deal dramatically, 
Their intentions are generally social, though you might 
have difficulty getting them to admit it. They draw their 
drama from Broadway’s lighter and lesser works, and 
when they have finished their annual presentation of 
“What a Life” or “Hay Fever,” actors and audiences 
go back to their radios and their bridge parties. 

There are exceptions. In Boston the Tributary Thea- 
tre is now in its eighth season. Though the acting of 
this semi-professional troupe varies from the very good 
to the very dubious in an unpredictable and sometimes 
exasperating way, they have confined themselves to the 
classics, semi-classics, and first performances of un- 
usual plays. In 900-seat New England Mutual Hall, 
where they appear for weekend performances only 
about fifteen times during the season, they have pre- 
sented under the direction of Eliot Duvey the first 
American performances of O’Casey’s “Red Roses for 
Me” and “Purple Dust,” the first New England pro- 
ductions of more than one of William Saroyan’s joyous 
dramas, the Boston premiere of “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” and the first “Troilus and Cressida” that anyone 
here can remember. 

Their Children’s Theatre, most consistently profitable 
of their enterprises, offers dramas based on such class 
ics as “Hansel and Gretel” to clamorous Saturday 
morning audiences in New England Mutual Hall, and 
also tours by truck to surrounding communities for 
happy Parent-Teacher productions. Also of interest be- 
cause it deviates from the conventional is the annual 
Shakespearean festival of the Tributary. Parentheti- 
cally, the Tributary Theatre of Boston should not be 
confused with the Boston Repertory Association, a fully 
professional company which presented classic and 
semi-classic works for twelve-and-a-half weeks last win- 
ter at the Copley Theatre. Designed as a permanent 
repertory group, this over-ambitious and under-fi- 
nanced company closed with a worthy, if somewhat 
overpraised, production of “Richard III.” 

Of the other little theatre groups which are making 
an effort to present the sort of play that commercial 
managers can’t do, the Actors’ Theatre of Boston is in- 
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teresting. They have done Sartre and Odets in the last 
three years, and they seem to have high courage as well 
as high ideals. 

Significant as an experiment which may enroll a 
huge new audience for playgoing is the Boston Catholic 
Theatre, which began operations last fall and has con- 
tinued throughout the year with the public approval of 
Archbishop Cushing. In the archdiocese of Boston, 
which includes cities and towns as far away as Lowell, 
there are approximately 1,000,000 Catholics. Profes- 
sional showmen declare that most of them don’t go to 
the theatre, but they have supported this new venture 
whose schedule of plays so far is only partly “Catholic” 
in the religious sense, since it included such works as 
Sheridan’s “The Rivals” and Terence Rattigan’s “The 
Winslow Boy.” The actors are amateurs, appearing at 
Mutual Hall for two performances a week. 

In Maine, the appearance of “Oklahoma!” for a 
week in Portland during April sent reviewers scurrying 
to the files to discover when the last musical had played 
there. They discovered that there hadn’t been one since 
a company of “The Student Prince” made a Maine 
stand in 1931, and the critic of the Portland Evening 
Express, Harold L. Cail, could recall only two other 
professional touring companies in recent years. But 
Maine has community theatres. The Portland Players 
are a community group who have practiced for twenty 
years with some distinction, utilizing a small theatre 
which was formerly used for movies. Also in Portland, 
the Jewish Workshop Players have done commendable 
work. Cities like Bath, Lewiston-Auburn, Augusta, 
Bethel and Bangor-Brewer have their own groups, too. 

In various parts of New England the college theatre 
departments have gained in strength and character 
since the war. Most of the colleges find an extraordi- 
nary interest in the drama among their students, and 
although the usual proportion of this can be written 
off to the desire of young people to show off, not all of 
it can. Our colleges can rejoice in the high calibre of 
men and women who direct many of these departments. 

At Smith College, Mrs. Hallie Flanagan Davis and 
her associates have done some distinguished things. At 
Amherst, the work of Professor Curtis Canfield has 
been praised, especially the “Julius Caesar” which he 
staged and took recently to the Folger Library theatre 
in Washington. Marston Balch keeps the Tufts College 
Theatre, at Medford, Mass., aggressively involved in 
plays of unusual quality presented in the arena style. 
At Wellesley, Eldon Winkler leads his students on a 
high level, and in the summer brings in professional 
actors as the nucleus of a stock company which oper- 
ates in Alumnae Hall on the Wellesley campus. 

Under the Rev. John L. Bonn, S.J., Boston College 
jumps from Greek tragedies acted in Greek to such 
works as Clifford Odets’ “Golden Boy.” Last winter 
their student actors were successful with a production 
of “The Tempest” which substituted ballet for the tra- 
ditional masques, and also featured a full orchestral 
score composed by an undergraduate. Radcliffe, in 
Cambridge, gets its drama through the Idler Club, 


whose members recently idled through a fine produc- 
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tion of “The Way of the World” which again had its 
musical score, the work of a neighborly Harvard com- 
poser. With 30,000 students, Boston University is jusi 
beginning to take an interest in the drama, under pro- 
fessors Samuel Gould and Robert Warfield of the 
School of Public Relations. Small Emerson College, of 
Boston, does interesting plays and never a hackneyed 
one, guided by Professor Gertrude Binley Kay. 

At Harvard, where once the great George Pierce 
Baker reigned, the Dramatic Club veers from the sub- 
lime to the presentation of Monty Woolley in “The 
Man Who Came to Dinner,” supported by a student 
cast and with his beard insured by Lloyd’s of London. 
Most promising of the Harvard drama activities is the 
Harvard Theatre Workshop, begun two years ago by 
ambitious students to present the better things. Having 
proved they can do it, and having also managed the 
even more difficult trick of finding a real angel, the 
Workshoppers bought Brattle Hall, seating 400, in 
Cambridge. Beginning this summer they will establish 
there a permanent professional repertory company. 

One other collegiate enterprise among many which 
might be listed is that at St. Michael’s College in Bur- 
lington, Vt. This institution started a professional sum- 
mer stock company two years ago as part of a new 
drama department, and after a dubious first season 
began last year to create a public appetite for the thea- 
tre in that corner of the Green Mountain State. 

For another venture, non-collegiate, which promises 
much, credit Alan Gray Holmes, operator in the past 
of summer theatres in Westboro, Mass., and in New 
Mexico. After six months of preparation Mr. Holmes 
got underway a circuit of three weeks of one-night 
stands in Massachusetts, presenting plays profession- 
ally in fourteen cities and towns of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire. He enlisted wom- 
en’s clubs as his partners, hired school auditoriums 
where playhouses were unavailable, and in April sent 
Arthur Treacher over his circuit in “Blithe Spirit.” 
Ruth Chatterton followed in “Lovers and Friends,” 
playing in Webster, Worcester, Brookline, Framing- 
ham, Medford, Clinton, Brockton, Andover, Greenfield, 
Westfield and Holyoke, Mass.; in Providence, R. L.; 
and in Manchester and Concord, N. H. Some of those 
places haven’t had a play in twenty years. 

Vermont had a touring company called the Vermont 
Repertory Theatre a couple of years ago, making their 
headquarters in Middlebury and presenting drama in 
various cities. Their plays ranged from “The Patsy” to 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Since they ceased operating, a 
comparable company from New York, the Civic Drama 
Guild, has done plays in some of the larger commu- 
nities of the state somewhat after the plan which Mr. 
Holmes is employing in Massachusetts. That is to say, 
they first solicit and get the sponsorship of a com- 
munity organization, such as a women’s club, before 
venturing into a given town or city. They have brought 
“All My Sons” and “John Loves Mary,” among other 
contemporary works, to Burlington, Rutland, St. Al- 
bans and Barre. 

The Dartmouth Players of Dartmouth College do a 
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"Born New Jersey in 1909 . . . spent all my 
life here. Theatre and music critic on the New- 
ark News since 1933... my beat includes 
legitimate drama . . . supervision of the News’ 
Broadway correspondent . . . motion pictures 
. . » book reviewing . .. that odd newspaper 
feat known as interviewing. Permanent member 
of the panel on a musical quiz show on Station 
WNJR ... play in string quartets and sym- 
phony orchestras for hobbies . .. a few poems. 
|! am the Variety ‘‘mugg"™ in Newark. Have 
three children ... Mrs. Branigan performed in 
a number of amateur theatre productions be- 
fore household responsibilities engulfed her.’ 


ALAN BRANIGAN 
Newark Evening News 


First American presentation of MacDonagh’'s “Happy as Larry" was 
done by the Amherst College Masquers. Designer, Charlies Rodgers. 


NEW ENGLAND .. NEW JERSEY .. W 


Princeton, N. J. Murray Theatre . . . Moliere’s 
“Imaginary Invalid.” 


Rutgers University, N. J... . "Knight of the 
Burning Pestle." 


A ‘er of 
peers 


“Treasure Island" . . . Boston Tributary Children's Theatre. 
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"Sherlock Holmes," by William Gillette, presented by the Sock and Buskin at 
Brown University under direction of Frank Drummond and Kenneth Harlowe. 


"The Rivals” at Green Mountain Junior 
College, Vermont. Sarah Hodges, 


director. ' 
ts rs Y fel 


Dartmouth Players in ‘Juno and the Pay- s. ’ 
cock” by O'Casey .. . Warner Bentley di- ii-*. 
rector; John Wulp did the set; lighting . 7 
and technical direction, Wilson Dunham 

and George Schoenhut. 


fNGLAND .. NEW JERSEY .. NEW ENGLA 


Randall School, Conn. . . . First production 
in the east of “Anna Sophie Hedvig" under 
the supervision of Ann Randall. 


"Graduate of Harvard . . . a news reporter 
for eight yearse. . . drama critic for the past 
fifteen years . . . There isn't much to write 
about me. Between play reviews, other news- 
paper chores, and writing articles | teach vari- 
ous aspects of the drama. | am a member of 
three college faculties—Emerson College, Bos- 
ton University, and Boston College." 


ELLIOT NORTON 
Boston Post 






















































certain amount of touring in New Hampshire, serving 
to some extent to bring the drama to the people in an 
area where it is not otherwise easily available. Since 
they are bound by no necessity to follow a commercial 
pattern, the plays they offer are of all sorts and all 
periods. Their theatre has offered since last Septem- 
ber “Busman’s Holiday,” by Dorothy L. Sayers; the 
“Athalie” of Racine; “The Glass Menagerie,” by Ten- 
nessee Williams; Kaufman and Hart’s “You Can't Take 
It With You”; a commedia dell ‘arte script called “Nat- 
ural Magic”; the adaptation of a Kotzebue melodrama, 
“Chaos in Kraywinkle”; and Tennessee Williams’ one- 
acter “This Property Is Condemned.” As if that weren’t 
a sufficiently formidable program, they were also con- 
templating a production of “Juno and the Paycock” 
and an original play, “The Middle World,” by a stu- 
dent, Frank Gilroy, to fill out the season. 

The interest in plays written by students is, inciden- 
tally, a feature of New England collegiate drama pro- 
duction which may be significant. For a good many 
years, the primary concern of the collegians has been 
in acting or else in the technical side of play produc- 
tion. For plays they have fed on Broadway or have 
utilized the classics. This is good enough in its way, but 
it is urgent that colleges turn out playwrights, too. Writ- 
ing talent abounds in the universities, and in the last 
four years the young writers have included among their 
number veterans with enough experience and maturity 
to compose on an adult level. They cannot write suc- 
cessfully for the theatre without training, and the col- 
lege drama centers provide the natural training ground. 

This notion has been accepted in several colleges and 
is likely to find acceptance in even more. A recent inter 
university contest in Boston sponsored by Regis College 
of Weston produced as prize winner a one-acter by a 
student of Boston College, Orville Purdy. Not a success- 
ful play, it was none-the-less promising. During the 
same week, Tufts College offered with a student cast 
under a student director a full-length contemporary 
tragedy by a member of the senior class, Sidney 
Michaels. Again, this was not a successful work, yet it 
had merit and it was boldly conceived, apparently un- 
der the influence of Eugene O'Neill. 

A playwriting course designed to produce dramatists 
fitted for the professional theatre is planned for Boston 
University, to be added to the curriculum perhaps in 
1950. And there are reasonable rumors that Harvard, 
which had the best of them all in English 47 under the 
late Professor George Pierce Baker, tutor of Eugene 
O'Neill, Philip Barry, the late Sidney Howard, Edward 
Sheldon and others, and has had none at all since 1925, 
will again find a place for such instruction in another 
two or three years. 


ALAN BRANIGAN The Newark Evening News 
ART of New Jersey lies approximately two miles 
away from Broadway. This proximity is both the 
curse and the blessing of New Jersey's theatre- 

minded public. With the world’s most marvelous high- 


way system pointing from all directions toward New 





York and with train and bus schedules at hand, any- 
body interested in seeing plays goes into Town to ex. 
perience the real thing first hand. Tours are regarded 
with well-founded suspicion. “Oklahoma!” was a no. 
table exception when it played the Opera House jp 
Newark last November, taking in over $40,000 in one 
week’s run. Early in 1949, however, the New York 
company of “Show Boat” arrived at the same theatre 
and promptly lost its sponsors $12,000. 

This Opera House, which began five decades ago as 
a stock company in the heyday of stock, is the sole 
surviving playhouse in the northern part of the state 
still striving to do theatrical business on a seasonal 
basis concurrent with Broadway's. Thus far, it has 
failed to gain the place held by the Shubert and Broad 
Street theatres which, until the mid-1930s, made New. 
ark an important part of the road. 

The New Jersey theatre which has gained the state 
the most fame beyond its borders is the Paper Mill 
Playhouse, situated by a brook in the small town of 
Millburn. The theatre is housed in a building that 
dates back to Revolutionary times. About thirteen 
years ago Frank Carrington, then a director for the 
now defunct Newark Art Theatre, and Miss Antoi- 
nette Q. Scudder, a local patron of the arts, joined 
forces to create a sylvan dramatic center in the for- 
mer paper mill. The plays that opened the Paper Mill 
Playhouse, after a program of reconstruction running 
into a rumored six figures, proved less than magnetic 
to the public. A short season of Gilbert and Sullivan 
in 1938 tipped the balance in favor of musical works. 
The public grew with each passing season, and the 
Paper Mill celebrated its 2,000th performance last 
summer. The total attendance is now near the million 
mark. Operettas new and old are devoured with avid- 
ity during the forty-week season each year. The play- 
house maintains its own staff of designers, costumers, 
musical arrangers and choreographers. 

A great many stage minded citizens, eager to par- 
ticipate as well as to witness, have made New Jersey 
a maelstrom of little theatre activity. Foremost among 
these groups is the venerable Montclair Dramatic 
Club, active for sixty seasons. This must certainly be 
a longevity record for little theatres in the country. 
The Montclair group is supported by leading mem- 
bers of one of the country’s richest communities. It 
operates on a two-play-per-season schedule. Major 
Herbert M. Dawley, a veteran of movie and stage 
supervision, is its director. 

A recent encouraging growth in the field of com- 
munity theatre took place within the last year when 
moving spirits in more than thirty groups formed the 
New Jersey Theatre League, with ANTA cooperation. 
Response to the group has not been rapid, but its 
directors feel that a long-needed job has been started. 

The Studio Players of Essex County, in Upper 
Montclair, produce five plays per season in their own 
theatre, a building formerly used as a knitting factory. 
Its permanent director is Jan Paul. The Nutly Little 
Theatre, Nutley, gives two major productions each 
season and monthly workshop performances which are 
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utilized to give younger members experience. Direc- 
tors are chosen from among the members. The Mont- 
clair Operetta Club has been giving two lavish pro- 
ductions each season for almost three decades. The 
leads are imported from Broadway, the repertory 
leans to Romberg and Victor Herbert, and the work- 
ing committees include more than three hundred men 
and women. The Little Theatre of the City of East 
Orange is the sole group in the state to subsist on a 
grant of taxpayers’ money. This active and ambitious 
group, directed by Jack Leahy and Frances Haire, 
operates under guidance of the town’s recreation com- 
mission. It produces its works in Elmwood Park Field- 
house and places six productions onstage each season. 

The state’s most famous center of culture, Princeton 
University, has two important theatrical activities. 
The Theatre Intime, an offspring of the university, 
tends toward drama of today such as Gertrude Stein’s 
“Yes Is for a Very Young Man,” staged early this 
season. The other playhouse is the McCarter Theatre, 
which has had some vogue as a tryout spot for Broad- 
way and is also a part of the vast network of summer 
theatres called, with peculiar appropriateness for New 
Jersey, the Citronella Circuit. 

The drama’s state in New Jersey might be called 
contented, and to a degree prosperous, even though 
it lacks the vivid momentum of some other localities. 
It can boast nothing like the experimentation or pio- 
neering that have gone into the creation of such re- 
nowned establishments as the Pasadena Playhouse, 
Margo Jones’ Dallas project or the Barter Theatre in 
Virginia. But, on a somewhat more limited and defi- 
nitely more conservative scale, New Jersey’s theatre is 
healthy and happy. 


Ce tings 


RaLauere 





by GEORGE FREEDLEY 

F YOU live in the far reaches of America remote from 
| Broadway it is natural to think that all New York 

theatre activity is centered in the Times Square dis- 
trict. Yet hundreds of off Broadway productions are 
staged within the corporate limits of the City of New 
York. Half a dozen colleges and universities have 
flourishing dramatic activities just as do Yale, for ex- 
ample, or Indiana or California. Practically every set- 
tlement house, every YMCA or YMHA, every school 
and church have theatrical programs. In addition there 
are the dramatic schools and many professional and 
non-professional groups engaged in the production of 
plays, sometimes for the benefit of playwrights, mostly 
for the players, or for that vast audience which cannot 
afford the prices Broadway must charge. 

One of the best known of these groups is the Invita- 
tional Series of the Experimental Theatre, an organiza- 
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tion devoted to the work of staging unproduced Ameri- 
can playwrights. To balance the program, plays of 
foreign writers and new translations of the classics are 
occasionally included. The Experimental Theatre, fi- 
nanced for the past three seasons by ANTA, operates 
under an agreement between the Dramatists’ Guild and 
Actors’ Equity Association. Beginning last Spring, the 
Invitational Series offered five plays to an invited 
audience of producers, managers, agents and critics, 
etc. Members of the Equity Council and arbiters of the 
Guild were also in attendance. The plays, usually per- 
formed five times, are chosen by a committee composed 
of Aline MacMahon, Alexander Kirkland, Herbert 
Kubly, Gerald Savory, Bill Ross, Victor Wolfson, T. 
Edward Hambleton, and George Freedley. Each pro- 
duction has a $500.00 budget, with $5.00 salary going 
to author, director, designer, stage manager, and each 
cast member. The minimum of scenery is allowed, but 
extremely imaginative effects have been achieved. 


This past season brought a fresh adaptation by 
Leighton Rollins of “Hippolytus” with Muriel Smith, 
the fine Negro actress, as Phedra opposite Donald 
Buka. It was directed by John Reich. “Uniform of 
Flesh,” a poetic tragedy by Louis Coxe and R. H. 
Chapman, based on Herman Melville’s “Billy Budd, 
Foretopman,” scored a great critical success and is 
now headed for Broadway. Iris Tree, daughter of Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, was the author of the third 
play of the series, “Cock-a-Doodle-Doo,” directed by 
Margaret Barker, formerly of the Group Theatre. The 
widely discussed but never previously produced drama, 
“The Nineteenth Hole of Europe” by Vivian Connell, 
Irish playwright and novelist, which Brooks Atkinson 
once termed “the greatest play of the last decade,” was 
directed by Bill Ross with a cast including Margaret 
Wycherly, Martha Hodge, Kurt Kazner, Nina Varela, 
and Alexander Ivo. Edward Ludlom directed Nellice 
Childs’ “Sister Oakes.” “Me, The Sleeper,” a play by 
Jack Balch, was directed by Joseph Kramm who created 
something of a sensation in the Experimental Theatre 
last season with his excellent staging of Richard Har- 
rity’s “Hope Is A Thing With Feathers.” Alexander 
Gam directed the final 1948-49 offering, “The Fifth 
Horseman” by Abraham Goldfein. 

As the dramatist benefits from the Invitational Series, 
the actor benefits from the Equity Library Theatre. 
Started under the co-chairmanship of Sam Jaffe and 
George Freedley in 1944, it is now supervised by an 
Equity committee headed by Aline MacMahon. First 
backed by the actors and directors themselves, then to 
some degree by John Golden, it is at last financed by 
Equity itself. In order to keep it going, Equity is at 
present engaged in a fund-raising campaign. Due to the 
fact that the Equity Council allows 20% of the mem- 
bers of each cast to be non-Equity players, The Equity 
Library Theatre is the only open door on Broadway. 
The plays are generally staged in the New York Public 
Library's little theatres. Unable to find placement in 
ELT or wishing to produce new plays forbidden by the 
ELT, non-Equity companies of university drama grad- 
uates have set up their own summertime companies in 
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“Born Louisville, Kentucky. Locomotive in- 
spector at eighteen. After several desultory 
years at University of Colorado, left under 
slight cloud. Got job with Puebla Chieftan 
in Denver . . . wrote dramatic reviews . . 
swept out office at end of every day. My first 
show was ‘Abie's Irish Rose.’ Covered murder 
same night. Got names of cast and murder 
principals mixed up in review. Later, job with 
Denver Express. Denver Express collapsed. Job 
with Denver Times. Denver Times collapsed. 
Jobs with Rocky Mountain News and the 
hell-roaring Denver Post .. . ultimately to 
this newspaper . . . in 1928 made prediction B. Iden Payne . . . The 
while visiting Hollywood: ‘Talkies are just a grand old man of Of 
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at the damned things and listen to them. director who divides his | 
time between Shake; { 
KASPAR MONAHAN poarocn grote Sam 

Pittsburg Press Dalene ont 


University of Texas. 


Penn State Players in "Dark of the Moon” 
staged by Robert D. Reifonsneider. Doro- 
thy Scott designed and Oren Stein was 
the technical director 
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The Experimental Theatre's Invitational Series 
of new plays included "Cock-A-Doodle-Doo" 
by Iris Tree directed in New York by Mar- 
geret Barker 
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Pittsburgh Playhouse The Sound of Hunting.” Union College, Schenectady . . . “Front Page 







Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Little 





"Joan of Lorraine.” 


Equity Library Theatre, N.Y... . Lawrence Criner and Ossie 
Davis in “Stevedore” by Paul Peters and George Sklar. 


Six O'Clock Theatre, N. Y. . . . Fred Stewart directed 
arena production of “Madame Is Served" by Joe Grenze- 
back with John Stuart Dudley, Jabez Gray, Blair Cutting. 


Above, right: University of Pittsburgh . . . Harvey 
Pope directed Sartre's "The Flies.” Technical Direc- 
tor J. Ivan Holm. 


Columbia University . . . Teachers College gave 
"The Rivals.’ Dr. Paul Kozelka directed Alfred 
Cohen, Pat Connor, Jack Schwartz and Vichi 


LaSalea. 


Louis Adelman, a student, wrote “Corner of God" put on 
at Carnegie Tech. Talbot Pierson directed. Set, John Drier. 


The Lighthouse, N. Y. . . . The ac- 
tresses are blind, the actors partially 


"left . . : blind . . . Ruth Askenas, Robert Lin- 
eft University of Pennsylvania after two woud). tiibis antes Seieeniiineen 


years to engage for a time in flat, stale and ide Scotti and Lillian Hillmen in “The 
unprofitable commercial enterprises. In 1932, Old Maid.” Ramsey Burch directed. 
as the result of a few articles | had written for 

fun, | became music and drama editor of The 

Philadelphia Record . . . stayed there until 

its demise two years ago. Associate music edi- 

tor and principal play reviewer at this news- 

paper for the past two seasons. My training as 

a drama critic has been on the firing-line in 

audiences . . . lifelong student of music . . . 

once widely known among addicts of amateur 

string quartets as Philadelphia's most erratic 

performer on the violoncello . . . married 

. . « father of three grown daughters. Exten- 

sive lack of talent for the stage has kept them 

respectable and charming.’ 


EDWIN H. SCHLOSS 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Bottom: Dramatic Workshop of the 
New School, N. Y Erwin Piscator 
staged a new German play. 





such theatres as the Frovincetown and Cherry Lane. 
W. H. Auden’s and Christopher Isherwood’s “Dog Be- 
neath the Skin,” Gertrude Stein’s “Yes Is For a Very 
Young Man” and Robert Hivnor’s “Too Many 
Thumbs” were given their first New York presentation 
by such groups as these. Among the best are On Stage, 
Interplayers, and Off Broadway. 

Marguerite Jones at Hunter College, Wilson Lehr at 
The College of the City of New York, Frank Davison 
of New York University, Albert McCleery of Fordham 
University, Milton Smith of Columbia University and 
Randolph Somerville of New York University’s Wash- 
ington Square College offer unusual and frequently 
exciting dramatic programs. The Neighborhood Play- 
house School of the Theatre under the direction of Rita 
Wallach Morgantheau, Tamara Daykarhanova’s School 
of the Stage, the long established American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts as well as the Feagin School and the 
Theodora Irvine School, give productions during the 
academic year. The National Theatre Conference has 
for two years conducted a Tryout Studio at Hunter 
College and the YMHA under the direction of Mary 
Morris, as a showcase for some of the most promising 
university graduate actors. The American Theatre Wing 
sponsored a retraining program for veterans. The Abbe 
Theatre School concentrated recently on productions 
of new plays, notably “Fifty” by Lynn Shubert. The 
King-Coil School has been very successful in its pro- 
duction of plays acted by youngsters under nine. Erwin 
Piscator’s Dramatic Workshop, associated with the New 
School for Social Research, combines an active acting 
school with a “March of Drama” series of classics. 

Inevitably in so brief a survey, even such producing 
stalwarts as the Hudson Drama Players’ Guild and The 
Blackfriars must go unmentioned. In the purlieus of 
Broadway the simon pure amateur and the as yet un- 
recognized young professional seek their place in the 
spotlight with just as much eagerness as do those 


players a thousand miles from Times Square. 


EDWIN H. SCHLOSS, The Philadelphia Inquirer 
$ FAR as the past season is concerned the Philadel- 
phia story has been a fairly cheerful one, punctu- 
ated with a few points of distinction. To the 
uninitiate the record might not seem too impressive 
statistically. With the season virtually over at this 
writing, forty-seven shows have been exhibited to the 
local citizenry since last September; and of the twenty- 
three pre-Broadway showings included, only eight went 
on to unqualified success in New York. However, that 
is not an unduly depressing casualty list as showbusi- 
ness goes, and in any case bare statistics are as notori- 
ously inexpressive in the theatre as in the other arts. 
An interesting phenomenon of the early season here 
was the arrival of two Broadway hits, “The Heiress” 
and “Command Decision,” which more or less starved 
to death on Walnut street. This manifestation once 
more pricked an annual blister frequently probed in 
show circles here: “Is there a difference in theatrical 
taste between New York and Philadelphia?” 
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That there is a difference, and that the discrepancy 
favors New York, is a fiction fostered against a heavy 
weight of contrary evidence by certain show-folk and 
by some of Broadway’s professional critics. Few are 
the New York critics who have not stepped out of their 
province now and then to curl a lip at Philadelphia 
audiences or snoot their provincial colleagues, the Phil. 
adelphia critics. The drift of the libel, expressed directly 
or by innuendo, is that while Philadelphia audiences 
may be worthy citizens in their workaday lives they are 
as a herd of gaping peasants the minute they pass the 
doors of a legitimate theatre; and that the Philadel. 
phia critics, though they may have stopped beating 
their wives and kept out of Philadelphia politics, are 
on the aisle so many naive rustics whose opinions are 
not to be taken seriously east of Trenton. 


Actually, Philadelphia’s critics (all four of ’°em)— 
the Messrs. R. E. P. Sensenderfer of the Evening Bulle. 
tin, Gerard Gaghan of the Daily News, and Linton 
Martin and Edwin H. Schloss of the Philadelphia In. 
quirer—walk not wholly bereft of honor on their native 
streets. Lawrence Shubert Lawrence, head of the all- 
embracing Shuberts interests in Philadelphia, thinks 
their influence more negative than positive—a circum- 
stance he admits as much due to the caution of the 
town’s theatregoers as to the credit of the critics. 


In a recent article, the Evening Bulletin’s Harry 
Harris opened his Sunday column to a number of pro- 
ducers complaining that out-of-town tryouts are expen- 
sive and useless. Victor Samrock of the Playwright’s 
Company and Fred Finklehoffe were among those 
quoted as favoring a direct frontal assault on Broadway 
without too much basic training in the hinterland. This 
comment seemed particularly ungracious coming from 
Mr. Samrock, in view of the early history of “Anne 
of the Thousand Days.” That richly caparisoned opus 
opened here last November excessively moist behind 
the ears and in a muddled condition which at a Broad- 
way premiere would almost certainly have brought the 
critical axe to all concerned, despite potentially excel- 
lent performances by Rex Harrison and Joyce Redman. 
But a fortnight of cutting and rewriting here, plus an 
extra week of spit and polish in Baltimore and—most 
importantly of all—the installation of H. C. Potter as 


its new director, converted Maxwell Anderson’s play 


into a smash hit. 

Philadelphia and its suburbs are the backdrop for 
considerable activity in the amateur theatre. Known 
without too much condescension as “Little Theatres,” 
there are about twenty recognized groups of part-time 
Thespians and about a dozen school and college 
organizations. 


Someone has defined the theatre as essentially “four 
boards and a passion.” Philadelphia’s amateurs (like 
most dynamically stagestruck groups elsewhere) are 
mostly long on a passion for the theatre and short on 
boards, though quite a few are well-housed and 
equipped. Their playhouses range from the converted 
Colonial stable of the Coach House Players, located in 


a historic part of downtown Philadelphia and seating 
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forty, to the Philopatrian Theatre Guild with 600 mem- 
bers, a fully equipped stage, and an auditorium that 
seats 990. The Philopatrians, under Catholic auspices, 
have a playhouse on the fringes of Kensington, Phila- 
delphia’s murky but prosperous mill district, and are 
the only Philadelphia amateur group employing a pro- 
fessional general manager. 

The Plays and Players, in downtown Philadelphia’s 
residential district, claim to be the oldest amateur the- 
atrical group in the city’s limits. As a more stimulating 
distinction, they are the only Philadelphia amateur 
group with their own bar, a small but efficient adjunct 
which not only helps inspire the members but keeps 
the club’s finances liquid. 

Price scales in little theatre boxoffices run from 65c 
to a $2 top. The repertory is largly devoted to Broad- 
wav hit comedies (“State of the Union,” “Life With 
Father,” “John Loves Mary,” etc.), but slightly morbid 
dramas of Life and plays of Social Significance, some- 
times from the pens of local Ibsens and O’Neills, occa- 
sionally creep in. Co-ordinating and encouraging the 
most ambitious and talented young people among the 
city’s little theatre groups is the Philadelphia Experi- 
mental Theatre, which represents ANTA and is led by 
Mrs. Carrol Thompson Mitchell. Mrs. Mitchell, a de- 
voted but shrewdly theatre-wise lady, emphasises that 
P. E. T. is strictly professional in its purview, and aims 
solely to help young talent entertaining serious and 
honorable intentions toward the stage—no triflers need 
apply. Now in its second year, P. E. T. has 700 mem- 
bers, and functions in a diminutive workshop with a 
tiny stage, a still tinier budget, and an auditorium seat- 
ing sixty-four. During the past season nine plays were 
staged there, all from original manuscripts and all 
directed and acted by members who also designed and 
built the scenery, executed the lighting, and provided 
the stage crew. The project now has a radio program 
on which short plays are broadcast over a three-state 
network. Through its connections, the Experimental 
Theatre has been valuable in bringing young actors, 
playwrights, directors, and designers et al. to the atten- 
tion of Broadway casting agencies, directors, and en- 
trepreneurs. 

P. E. T. is a non-profit enterprise in a big way. So 
far it has been supported largely by voluntary contri- 
butions, but Mrs. Mitchell and her associates are rich 
in dreams. They envision a playhouse and endowment 
of their own which will enable them to give young talent 
a wider chance through a laboratory and recruiting 
ground which, they hope, will serve to hasten a ren- 


aissance in the American theatre. 


KASPAR MONAHAN 
Pittsburgh Press 
OMMUNITY THEATRE activity in Western Pennsyl- 


vania and the neighboring corner of New York 
state, bounded by Lakes Erie and Ontario, is at 
an all-time high. From Buffalo to Pittsburgh, from the 
Alleghenies to the Ohio line. established non-commer- 


cial groups and ambitious newcomers have since the 
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end of the war evidenced a vitality and an adventurous 
spirit previously unmatched in this bustling industrial 
region some 400 miles from Broadway. 

Upon this movement are all the signs of a healthy 
resurgence in answer to the need for “live theatre,” a 
need that has not been met for some years by the rap- 
idly dwindling number of professional attractions on 
tour. The Fabulous Invalid, as its pulse beat faltered, 
indirectly brought forth a lusty offspring already past 
its weaning period and clamoring to make itself heard. 

Almost coincident with the black tidings that Pitts- 
burgh’s one remaining professional theatre, the Nixon, 
would be razed to make way for an industrial sky- 
scraper, came word from the Pittsburgh Playhouse that 
plans were already underway for its new million-dollar 
theatre. The new structure, to be financed from con- 
tributions now pouring in, will house two full-sized 
stages, a workshop, a school, an art gallery, and a large 
restaurant. Jo Mielziner is the designer, and construc- 
tion is to start next year. 

Under the astute guidance of Frederick Burleigh the 
Playhouse operates on a self-supporting basis, provid- 
ing practical training and schooling not only in acting 
but in playwriting and all the backstage crafts. At least 
one original play is presented each season in addition 
to the annual spring musical. “Lend an Ear” had its 
earliest beginning here, being comprised of the better 
sketches, songs, and lyrics from five revues written for 
the Playhouse by Charles Gaynor. William Eythe, star 
of “Lend an Ear,” Gene Kelly, and Lisa Kirk are among 
the personalities who are Playhouse graduates. Since 
1934 some 110 productions have drawn a total of 450,- 
000 to the Playhouse. Member patrons number 3,250, 
the limit imposed by the Playhouse board. Thousands 
of applicants now on the waiting list will be admitted 
when the new theatre is completed. 

Unique is Pittsburgh’s “theatre without a box office” 
on the campus of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
whose drama-school graduates are active in impressive 
numbers in the professional theatres of Broadway and 
some twenty states. Tech’s guiding beacon is Shakes- 
peare, and since the founding of the school in 1914 the 
campus players and artisans have produced all but six 
of his works, many of them staged by B. Iden Payne, 
director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. His faculty associates include the Drama 
School’s head, Henry F. Boettcher; Talbot Pearson, 
founder of the Dallas Little Theater; and the nationally 
known Mary Morris, the Abby of the original produc- 
tion of O’Neill’s “Desire Under the Elms.” Admission 
to Tech’s theatre is free, but by invitation only. 

School dramatics are vigorously pursued in the city’s 
other colleges, notably the University of Pittsburgh and 
Duquesne University. In and around the city other 
groups are busy all year. One is an inter-racial group 
called The Curtaineers. Launched successfully last sum- 
mer by New York professionals augmented by local 
talent, the White Barn Theatre near Pittsburgh is pre- 
paring for another season of about thirteen plays. High 
in the Alleghenies, a pleasant auto drive from the city, 
is the Mountain Playhouse of Jennerstown, which has 
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University of West Virginia Players in “Hotel 
Universe.” 


WASH. 


D 


Elizabethan Theatre of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D. C. was the scene 
of the Amherst Masquers' telecast production 
of “Julius Caesar” staged in Elizabethan style 


“Born in New York . . . discovered at the 
age of eight that some people got paid for 
going to the theatre . . . decided such would 
be dream-job of all time . . . family moved 
to Washington in Hoover administration mak- 
ing me that rare commodity, a Washington 
resident . . . fled from George Washington 
University for a year roaming the globe via 
freighters and the thumb .. . assistant to 
Nelson B. Bell, radio editor on the Post in 1938 
... Army 1942... editor of Stars and 
Stripes, Middle East Edition, 1946 . . . suc- 
ceeded Bell as Post drama editor . . . despite 
four years of army trekking still looking for- 
ward to more travel. One aspect of the Na- 
tional's closing has been good excuse to travel 
locally, take in new plays in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Wilmington, a relief from cover- 
ing thirteen movie theatres each week... / 
hate writing about myself.” 


RICHARD L. COE 
Washington Post 


The Vags of Baltimore . . . Walter 
Pearthree, Robert Flynn, Carter 
Wallace, Harry Walker in “Ay 
Inspector Calls." 


Thomas Reese did the set and Rob. 
roy Farquhar the directing for “Fly 
Away Home" at the Henderson. 
ville Community Theatre, Va. 
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Raleigh Little 

. North 
in ‘Command 0 
directed by Ainsi 
and William Long 


Walter Kerr directed his own adaptation of Aristophanes’ “The Birds” at Ca 
University, Washington, D.C. Set by James Waring. 


Be 
o 
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Tennessee A&! State College . 


Players Guild in “All My Sons.” 
Alfonso Sherman, Madelyn 
Brewer, Inez Crutchfield and 
Singer Buchanan directed by 
Thomas Poag and Benton ™ 
Adams. 
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“The Candidates” written in 
1770 and neglected until 
now was directed by Althea 
Hunt at William and Mary 
College, Va. 
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Robert Porterfield . . . Far left, se y/ a : 
the man behind the first state OO fay . 
subsidized theatre in this coun- se se 


try, Virginia's Barter _—— 3 "\ 7 Town Theatre, Columbia, S$. C. . . . Jim 
With him are Bob Pastine, Ray } Whitten and Ruth Hope in "The Barretts 
a 


Boyle, and Jim sore Ye — of Wimpole Street” staged by Delbert 
young actors selected by Ethe Mann. 


Barrymore, Helen Hayes, and 
Henry Fonda as winners of an- 
nual Barter Theatre talent con- 


tests. 


Greenville Little Theatre or Jean Pinner and Clayton Clapp played Eliz- Fisk University Stagecrafters . Lillian Voorhees and Rhoda 
abeth and Essex in R. H. McLane's production of “Elizabeth The Queen.” Jordan directed Helen Sloan Stetson's “Dipper Over Gimbels.” 
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Opposite: “Macbeth” under the direction of Raymond Johnson at the Nashville, Tenn. 
Community Playhouse. 


Below: Oglebay Institute, West Va... . Robert Otten's company in “Poppa Is All.” 


Fifteen years ago reviewed first motion pic- 
ture . . . employed on a temporary basis by 
the Times-Dispatch and didn't even know how 
to operate a typewriter . . . held ‘temporary 
assignment ever since, reviewing everything 
from circuses to ballet and college dramatics 
. . » reviews, columns, and interviews appear 
daily. Radio for seven years ... news... 
highlights on stage, screen personalities. Make 
an occasional trek to Hollywood . . . trip to 
New York annually . . . in private life | have 
two grandchildren, three grown children . . . 
! am Mrs. Woolner Calisch. Once upon a time 
fifteen years ago, | had no thought of a career. 


EDITH LINDEMAN 
Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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been operating profitably in the summer months for a 
number of years. 

In Erie, Pa., a most unusual project beckons the play- 
goer with a taste for the experimental. The Playhouse 
in Erie has a membership varying between 5000 and 
7000—in a city of only 150,000 people. Working with 
a professional cast, its director, L. Newell Tarrant, at 
present is working with central staging. This season he 
staged “Candida” in-the-round with gratifying results, 
and is planning to use the technique in an expanding 
repertory of what he calls his “Drawing Room” series. 

Under a unique fellowship plan, a select few of Mr. 
Tarrant’s students are granted the privilege of working 
with his professional group for eight weeks on a salary 
of $35 a week. Small children, teen-agers and adults at- 
tend his classes, and he supplies talent and advisors to 
local groups. Entirely self-supporting, the Erie Play- 
house has been active since 1916. 

In the lake-shore country to the eastward, Jane Keel- 
er’s Studio Theatre in Buffalo is the hub of noncom- 
mercial activity in the area. Once an old church which 
the resourceful Miss Keeler purchased and rebuilt, the 
Studio Theatre is primarily a school for theatre work- 
ers. Aided by six capable teachers, Miss Keeler instructs 
young hopefuls in diction, poise, phonetics. She combs 
the city and outlying towns in casting her six plays each 
season. Her school js now a part of the New York State 
educational system. 

A converted old barn on the Lake Shore Road near 
Derby has for two summers been playing to capacity, 
and has begun another season under producer Louis 
Fisher and director John Dee. The players are New 
York professionals. Not far away is the Grand Ishand 
Playhouse operated by Ned Barrell and Robert King, 
who draw their summertime casts from Miss Keeler’s 
Studio School. Another project is the Erlanger Players 
in Buffalo, sponsored by Arthur Kempner, manager of 
the city’s Erlanger Theatre. 

To the southward the Chautauqua Theatre is antici- 
pating another summer season—and a successful one 
under the aegis of the Cleveland Playhouse. Directed by 
George Warren, the Jamestown community theatre 
claims one-tenth of the town’s 50,000 people as pledged 
members, indicative of the potential strength of the 
American civic group under forceful leadership. 

That strength is no better illustrated than in Syra- 
cuse. There the department of drama at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the citizens, and the theatre-wise, Sawyer Falk, 
president of the National Theater Conference, comprise 
a co-operative team that has paid rich dividends. 

In all these communities—and in many more too 
numerous for inclusion in this limited survey—it’s the 
same story: Life and the theatre go hand-in-hand. 
Broadway has many names and traverses many towns 
and cities, only one of which is called New York. 
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RICHARD L. COE 
Washington Post, Washington, D. C, 
HE LONG road of Regional Theatre is sharply pune. 


tuated by two cities forty miles apart—Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Washington, D. C. 

Baltimore’s Vagabond Players illustrate what it takes 
to succeed in the way of community acceptance. The 
Vags started thirty-two years ago, now own their own 
home without angels or subsidy. Though professionals 
have appeared with them, none of the performers, direc- 
tors, stagehands or board members receive a fee. The 
only paid members are a secretary—efficient Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Snyder, Jr.—and a carpenter. The Vags are 
accepted by Baltimoreans as part of the landscape. Six 
subscription plays have public runs of one week, and 
two to three weeks of benefits for organizations, some 
seventy-five of which bid for nights far enough in ad- 
vance so that the season is booked for at least eighteen 
weeks before it starts. 

To the intent theatregoer the Vags’ choice of plays is 
not impressive. Accepted Broadway hits are the rule. 
This season saw “I Remember Mama,” “The Voice of 
the Turtle,” “All My Sons,” “An Inspector Calls,” “No 
Time for Comedy,” and “An Ideal Husband.” This 
year’s special bill, an annual added attraction, was 
Eliot’s “Murder in the Cathedral,” played in the Epis- 
copalian Pro-Cathedral during Easter week. Experi- 
mental plays, the Vags have found, are virtually out. 
Baltimore is a conservative city of lifetime residents, 
and audiences for the unfamiliar are too small to risk 
budget dents, though the Vags are proud of having in- 
troduced many unfamiliar playwrights to the city. 

The Nation’s Capital boasts no Regional Theatre 
comparable to Maryland’s. What strength it has—and 
this is considerable and growing—lies in Catholic Uni- 
versity’s speech and drama department, headed by a 
priest of the church and pillar of the theatre, the ad- 
mirable Father Gilbert V. Hartke. 

As a community Washington is peculiar in both 
senses of the word. Its residents have no vote and one 
overwhelming interest, the government. They may live 
in the Capital a lifetime, but home is generally consid- 
ered as somewhere else. The ensuing lack of commu- 
nity interest accounted for their delay (until very re- 
cently) in informing the New York controller of the 
city’s sole professional playhouse, the National, that 
they resented his action in closing their theatre in the 
Negro discrimination fight. Time and again local thea- 
tre groups, not to mention the National Symphony 
Orchestra, have foundered on the rocks of pallid com- 
munity interest. 

This is not to say that Washington lacks little thea- 
tre groups. It has scores of them. Under sponsorship 
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of the District government’s Recreation Department, 
the 21st annual One-Act Play Tournament was com- 
pleted, with twenty little theatres in the preliminaries. 
But a shifting population has never long supported one 
central group, the last casualty having been the Wash- 
ington Civic Theatre, with which many hands tinkered 
before it finally collapsed. Fundamentally the trouble 
lies in housing. There is virtually no suitable hall for 
community theatre, and no group has been strong 
enough to make even a start in obtaining one. George 
Washington University’s Lisner Auditorium for 1500 
s too large; the struggling Productions, Incorporated, 
an experimental group with a healthier appeal than 
most such, began in a 75-seat house and its efforts to 
find more suitable quarters have sent them to a not- 
too-accessible part of town. 

For all the inadequacies, the activity—and endless 
talk—is fantastic. In eleven years as a theatre reporter 
I've covered over fifty separate groups: drama clubs 
of schools, churches and government departments. The 
general level has been pedestrian, but the enthusiasm 
is the sort that comes only from ardent devotees. And 
these people, of course, make up one of the nation’s 
finest audiences for professional theatre, which, para- 
doxically. no longer serves them. 

Father Hartke’s enthusiastic interest has been per- 
vasive. Through his courses, two of the Capital’s most 
the drama 
department of the Mt. Vernon Methodist Church, and 
the George Washington University Players. The former 


promising groups have come into being 


produces six plays each year for two-week runs in a 
totally inadequate undercroft of the church, to which 
none of the company need belong. Edward Mangum, 
a graduate of Father Hartke’s school, carries on at 
George Washington. His choice of plays is unusual. 
“Dark of the Moon,” “The Inspector General,” and 
original works have prompted the university recently 
to lengthen runs in the too-large hall from three to four 
nights. 

Other groups are lively despite their lack of means. 
Players from all the city’s groups take part in Amer- 
ican Theatre Wing Productions, directed by May Red- 
mond Smith, touring veterans’ hospitals and old peo- 
ples’ homes. The Agriculture department seems about 
ready to step out with a dramatic group to match its 
symphony orchestra, and promises a play by two news- 
papermen about Washington. The American Veterans’ 
Committee produced a political revue about the Capi- 
tal with such success that the company was invited to 
junket to New York for its Gotham chapter. Different 
sections of the city have their own residential players, 
the Montgomery Players of the Chevy Chase area hit- 
ting with Broadway successes, the newly-formed South- 
east Dramatic Association trying the unfamiliar. All 
suffer from lack of suitable headquarters. 

gut Catholic University is the heart of regional thea- 
tre in Washington, and its success and productions 
compensate for the depressing balance. In ten years the 
department has done classics and manuscript plays, 
some of which have inspired New York productions 


“Sing Out Sweet Land” and “Lute Song.” Illustrious 
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guests have joined the students. Sara Allgood in “The 
Far-Off Hills,” and Florence Reed in “Athalia” are 
two that created admirable memories. This year the 
university has had a guest director for three of its 
plays, England’s Basil Langton. His finest job was an 
excellent “Heartbreak House,” which he followed with 
“King Lear” and the sure-fire “Arms and the Man.” 
Father Hartke’s principal strength lies in having kept 
the key personnel of his department together. 

The second advantage of Catholic University’s group 
lies in its physical plant. There are now two well- 
equipped theatres, the old one for classwork produc- 
tions, the reconverted GI theatre across the street a 
comfortable, expertly lighted home for two-week public 
subscription runs. 

Indeed, Father Hartke’s group—always careful not 
to overemphasize religious plays or allusions—is a 
heartening example of the Regional Theatre. Its success 
and gathering influence teach that the road is long, and 
patient zeal the prime requisite. 


EDITH LINDEMAN, The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
NTIL a few years ago, playgoers of the southeast 
had definite if narrow-minded ideas about the 
theatre. “Good” plays were to be found in New 

York; occasional touring companies were considered 

poor substitutes for metropolitan productions; as for 

civic and college presentations, one went for the fun 
of it or because it was the social thing to do. The term 

Regional Theatre was unknown to the layman. If he 

gave the idea any thought at all, he presumed that it 

applied to some folk pageant in some remote region. 
Today Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and other 
states in the southeast are becoming aware of the fact 
that Regional Theatre is a potent force in the drama. 
This change in attitude is due largely to Robert 

Porterfield’s Barter Theater. From its home base in 

the tiny town of Abingdon in the southwest corner of 

Virginia, where Barter presents a ten-week summer 

season, two and sometimes three companies go out 

each winter to tour almost half of the United States, 
concentrating on localities near their home state and 
playing everything from Shakespeare to modern com- 
edy. Established sixteen years ago during the depths 
of the depression, Barter had confined itself to its sum- 
mer program until 1946, when it became the first state- 
aided theatre in America and enlarged its program to 
year-around operation. Porterfield, with the largest 
having 
trekked his company over a 100,000-mile itinerary 


Equity company operating off-Broadway, 
where his companies have played to more than half a 
million spectators, has definitely increased interest in 
the theatre and given it tremendous impetus. 

Barter has gained the confidence of the people, 
partly because the outfit can claim as alumni such 
personalities as Gregory Peck, Hume Cronyn, Jeffrey 
Lynn, William Prince and Charles Korvin. During a 
recent tour of “Hamlet,” Cronyn vacationed from the 
New York and Hollywood scene long enough to spend 


a month heading the company for one-night stands in 
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“A.B. degree from Emory University in At- 
lanta. Like so many other young Americans, 
obtained education in two parts—the army 
demanded its share. Jumped from semi-pro 
basebal/ to college dramatics to outdoor edi- Hot Springs Community Playhouse .. . 
tor before becoming theatre editor... / Evening of one act plays in Arkansas. 
take a special interest in the development of Staging, Dorothy Foley; sets, Ann Stell, 
good theatre in the South . . . feel that all 
elements, commercial and non-profit, should 
work together . . . personally undertook to 
bring together representatives of Broadway, 
Hollywood and local groups . . . among the 
cooperating celebrities were Cecil B. DeMille, 
Turhan Bey, Joe E. Brown, and Audrey Totter. 
Keep a keen eye on the major films.” 


LAUREN NORVELL 
Atlanta Journal 


Gesu Drama Guild, Miami . . . Larry 
Lennartz, Joe Sauer, M. Whalin, Ray- 
mond Long in Fred Lafrance's produc- 
tion of "No Room for Peter Pan." 
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University of Georgia . . . Leighton M. Ballew directed 
“Home of the Brave.” 


San. 
72 oo 


University of Miami Theatres gave “Time of Your Life.” 
University plays are staged by Staff Directors Fred Koch, Jr. 
lames Costy and Hilmer Sallee. 


John B. Stetson University, Deland, Fla... . 
Forty-first year of Shakespearean productions 
under direction of Dr. Irving C. Stover. 


' 
Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré, New Or- 
leans . .. Monroe Lippman directed “Golden 
Boy" produced with Tulane University. 

i 
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Artillery Lane, Fla. . . . Robert Birdwell directed “Dangerous Corner” with 
sets by Karsen Gould. 


Atlantic Civic Theatre Board Members 
., . Jaquelin Gullett, Lila Kennedy, 
A. J. Kennedy, Emily Jordan, James 
Loring, with Playwright Lula Vollmer. 


Housewife ... radio announcer ... salesman... average Little Theatre cast 
rehearsed by Director John Wray Young for “Dear Ruth" at Shreveport, La. 


Howard University in Alabama presented “Electra.” 


Steff Director, John Newfield, and 
Student Designer, Bert Snellings, 
combine forces for Howard Mas- 
quers’ “Little Foxes.” 





foofe rl .. LOUISIANA 4, ARBAB AS . 


“Happiness! Good Fortune!" Amanda played by Lydy Becker to Laura played by Sue 
Haney in “The Glass Menagerie” at the University of Mississippi. 


‘Native of Louisiana . . . moved to New 
York at a tender age . . . attended P.S. some- 
thing or other . . . won a scholarship to Ethi- 
cal Culture . . . B.A., Tulane University . . . 
private to captain army service . . . editorial 
staff of this paper since 1939. Run the gamut 
of critical chores ... movie, music and 
drama . . . weekly broadcasts of news analysis 

. regular column ‘On the Square’. Had a 
fling at amateur dramatics . . . eager booster 
for more good professional theatre in the Deep 
South. Pretty, patient wife and the first draft 
of a novel are among prized possessions.” 


ED BROOKS » Nhe 
New Orleans Times Picayune kits i raft 
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small Virginia and North Carolina towns. During the 
other months of the tour the title role was played by 
Robert Breen, who represented ANTA’s contribution to 
Barter Theater’s project for theatre widespread. 

AnTA also stimulated the summer drama session of 
the University of Virginia last summer, when Ezra 
Stone devoted several weeks to the Virginia Players as 
guest director. Summer sessions of drama recently have 
been established in most of the larger colleges of the 
south to supplement their regular winter programs. 
In some instances, notably at the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Va., summer drama stu- 
dents have opportunity to perform as they learn, for 
here many of them are members of the cast of Paul 
Green’s “The Common Glory,” the symphonic drama 
which presents its third season at the Lake Matoaka 
Amphitheatre this summer. 

Green’s two parades of pageantry, “The Common 
Glory” in Virginia and “The Lost Colony” now in its 
eleventh summer at Roanoke Island, North Carolina, 
have become tourist attractions and established ex- 
amples of Regional Theatre on the grand scale. Pro- 
fessional directors and a few professional actors are 
employed, but the hundreds active on stage or in 
technical capacities are amateurs or students. 

College theatre is vigorous in most localities, with 
the Carolina Playmakers of the University of North 
Carolina among the pace-setters. Under the direction 
of Samuel Selden the Playmakers are now in their 
thirty-first season, serving as a laboratory for acting, 
playwriting and producing. Emphasis always has been 
on the production and publishing of native plays; to 
date, eight volumes of student-written plays have been 
published. The Playmakers’ Theater at Chapel Hill is 
the first theatre building in America to be dedicated 
to the making of its own native drama, and the De- 
partment of Drama at the University of North Caro- 
lina has been active for three decades in stimulating 
theatre throughout the area. 

High on the list of civic theatres in a neighboring 
state are two in Charleston, S. C. They are the Foot- 
light Players, a fifteen-year-old amateur group which 
has its own theatre and workshop in a converted ware- 
house; and the younger Dock Street Theatre, which 
operates under the sponsorship of the Carolina Art 
Association and presents occasional guest stars. Each 
programs six major productions each season. The 
Footlight Players also promote junior dramatic activ- 
ities, a series of plays for children, put out their own 
magazine, and have established an Exchange Student 
Fellowship with the Birmingham Repertory Theatre of 
Birmingham, England, the first exchange of the sort. 

Despite the tendency to consider the New England 
states as the only feasible east-coast location for straw- 
hat playhouses, summer stock companies are being 
established in the south. In the Lake Summit Play- 
house near Asheville, N. C., the Vagabond Players 
present a ten-week season; the Parkway Playhouse at 
Burnsville, N. C., is a combination school and theatre: 
the Richmond (Va.) Summer Theatre presents a pro- 














fessional company in the auditorium of a girls’ school 
in the suburbs. 
While college productions are heavily patronized 
by students, and while well-established civic theatre 
groups have attained substantial success, acceptance 
of Regional Theatre is slow and the financial statys 
of a company often precarious. However interest does 
grow steadily, even if at the leisurely pace usually ob. 
served in the south. An entire new generation, raised 
on motion pictures, is only beginning to appreciate 
the emotional and satisfying impact of live drama. 
They insist, moreover, that any regional theatre be 
sound, exciting and approached with integrity. 
University drama departments turn out hundreds of 
aspiring students each year. For instance, at the Rich. 
mond Professional Institute in Richmond, Va.. there 
are fifty drama majors, most of whom intend to seek 
careers in the theatre Knowing that the Broadway 
stage is telescoping to microscopic size, these young 
people are said to be the most ardent supporters of 
Regional Theatre, which represents to them the field in 
which they can serve their apprenticeship or devote 
their lives. It is to these eager tyros that Regional The- 
atre in this Virginia-Carolina-Tennessee area may well 


turn for moral as well as physical support. 
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LAUREN NORVELL 


bama and Mississippi shows signs of a postwar re- 


birth. For instance, here in Atlanta we have just 


had one world premiere, and another is scheduled for 
June 8-11 when the Atlanta Civic Theatre. known as 


The Atlanta Journal 
HEATRE in the entire area of Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


the ACT, gives the first performance anywhere of Lula 
Vollmer’s new play “She Put Out to Go.” Lula Vollmer 
set out from this city years ago to become famous with 
her classic “Sun-Up.” Atlantians are proud that she en- 
trusts local talent with the launching of her new play. 
She has come to Atlanta to assist with the production. 
Atlanta’s new Fine Arts Center Foundation, which has 
as its goal the establishment of a complete fine arts 
center in the city, is backing the premiére, which will 
serve as a first benefit. Previous ACT shows of this 
season included “Years Ago” and “The Women.” 
The other Atlanta premiere was the April production 
of a musical. “River Fire.” put on by The Stage, Inc., 
a local stock company. This production, too, was the 
work of a citizen of our state, Richard Valente. The 
musical attracted large crowds. but the composer's 
withdrawal after a dispute led to closing after the sec- 
ond week. The Stage. Inc., has played three separate 
series in the past year and a half, bringing down such 
stars as Nancy Carroll, Arthur Treacher and Eddie 


Nugent. 
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The Atlanta Theatre Guild, local non-profit group, 
has just turned in a fine job on a production of 
“Three’s a Family.” Earlier Guild plays this year have 
also been comedies—“Life With Father,” “Chicken 
Fyery Sunday,” and “Kiss and Tell.” Last season the 
Guild made a considerable hit with a production of 
“Joan of Lorraine.” By mischance, however, a touring 
commercial unit brought its own company of “Joan” 
to Atlanta at the same time. 

Southern audiences have been made skeptical of the 
commercial theatre by too many years of poor touring 
companies, but recently good attractions have caused 
a slight recovery. The Tower Theatre, formerly the 
Erlanger, operates on an alternating policy of movies 
and stage attractions. “Oklahoma!” “Carousel,” 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” “Showboat,” and particularly 
“Harvey” with Joe E. Brown, drew capacity crowds. 

Local theatricals during the lean road-show years be- 
came a point of civic pride. Membership in the Augusta 
Little Theatre, for example, is sizable and productions 
merit a higher rating each year. The Macon Little 
Theatre is established in a building of its own. Local 
citizens have supported it admirably on both sides of 
the footlights. An unusual asset is its impressive collec- 
tion of costumes of various periods. 

In Florida three cities, Tampa, Miami and Jackson- 
ville, have community theatres of high standing. The 
Tampa unit dates back more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and boasts a complete children’s theatre as part 
of its regular activities. The Jacksonville Little Theatre 
has a theatre plant that would be a source of pride to 
any city, with single productions sometimes running 
for upwards of two weeks. Miami’s progressive outfit 
had, at one time, as one of its leading actors movie star 
Joseph Cotten. 

Activity in the Birmingham (Ala.) Little Theatre, 
once a flourishing group with a building of its own, has 
unfortunately lapsed over recent years. Elsewhere in 
the state, however, numerous groups have sprung up. 
Montgomery, Mobile, Tuscaloosa, and Dothan are 
among the best examples. In Mississippi, the Jackson 
Little Theatre has established a reputation for consist- 
ent good work over a period of many years. 

At long last summer groups are starting in the south. 
It would be a pleasant surprise to find, some years 
hence, a straw-hat circuit on the lower Atlantic sea- 
board as well developed as the long-established one 
further up the coast. 


ED BROOKS, The Times—Picayune, New Orleans 
UR CRITICAL stethoscope is nearest to the theatre in 
New Orleans, but by twisting a dial or two we have 
been able to bring in the heartbeat of theatre, with 
gradually diminishing volume, from the rest of Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. The diagnosis is that the general 
condition of the theatre arts in these areas is healthy. 
“Healthy” does not mean that every hamlet is hum- 
ming with dramatic activity, but there is strong and 
widespread interest in theatre in both states. Many 
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amateur groups are active; a resident professional 
company has been established in New Orleans; and 
touring professional companies have been, for the most 
part, enthusiastically received and well supported. Not 
many road show companies of Broadway hits have 
dipped this deeply into the South, but the few of merit 
who came found a ready public. 

The Poche theatre in New Orleans, built by the 
Schuberts some forty years ago, has been renovated 
completely at a cost of more than $300,000, and Irwin 
Poche, managing director, proudly claims that it’s “one 
of the finest legitimate houses in the nation.” It really 
is an ideal house for live shows and includes excellent 
dressing rooms and other backstage facilities. It plays 
art motion-pictures between stage presentations. Pre- 
viously the Municipal Auditorium was the only avail- 
able house for road shows, and its vastness was a chal- 
lenge to the most powerful lungs and not satisfactory 
for plays. Poche proposed renovating the old Schubert 
house, which had fallen to “adults only” movies and 
burlesque, and formed a corporation in which many 
New Orleanians put up cash, both as an investment and 
to provide a first-ciass place for theatre. It is just com- 
pleting its first season since its full renovation and 
Poche says, “It has been encouraging, certainly an 
artistic success, and I feel confident that the public will 
support good legitimate productions here.” 

The season at the Poche hit its high mark with Mau- 
rice Evans’ production of “Man and Superman,” the 
Margaret Webster Shakespeare company, and two mu- 
sicals, “Oklahoma!” and “Carousel.” The theatre usu- 
ally books such productions for an eight or ten per- 
formance run. It was interesting to note that plays like 
“Springtime for Henry,” Edward Everett Horton’s per- 
ennial, and “Favorite Stranger,” Kay Francis’ flimsy 
vehicle which hasn’t been to Broadway, faded fast in 
public favor here. 

Poche is going to New York soon to book shows for 
next season and, while there, hopes to arrange for a 
professional stock group to present plays at the theatre, 
which is air-conditioned, during the summer. He says 
he has already booked “A Streetcar Named Desire,” 
“Private Lives,” “High Button Shoes” and “Briga- 
doon” for next winter. Most of the shows which play 
the Poche theatre do one- and two-night stands in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, where their reception is excellent. 

The resident professional company mentioned earlier 
is the New Orleans Theatre Guild, Inc., which organ- 
ized and ambitiously undertook a six-play season last 
fall. Its managing director is Harry Carr, a young actor 
who has had professional experience in Hollywood and 
on the stage and heads the drama department at Xavier 
University. A department store had been using the old 
Dauphine theatre in the French Quarter for a ware- 
house and the Guild leased it, made it a theatre again, 
and changed its name to the Guild Playhouse. It was 
built in 1905 and such greats as Sarah Bernhardt, 
Blanche Ring, Bert Lytell and Mrs. Leslie Carter are 
among those who have trod its boards. The Guild had 
no single angel to shoulder its initial financial burden 
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“Born Athens, Georgia, thirty-seven years 
ago. Graduate of University of Georgia . . . 
majored in journalism . . . studied piano four 
years . . . displayed no talent whatsover . . . 
started free-lance radio script writing, free- 
lance advertising . . . so success/ul at both / 
found myself driving a truck. In 1940 a friend 
offered me a job in advertising department of 
Detroit News. In 1944 came to Detroit Times 
as reporter, rewriteman etc. Drama and music 
editor here since 1946. Presently involved in 
an epic struggle to save the Detroit Symphony 

. all my spare time is consumed.” 


HARVEY TAYLOR 
Detroit Times 
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The Pit and Balcony at Saginaw, Mich. presented “She Stoops to 
Conquer" with direction and settings by R. L. Mowery. 


oe oe KENTUCKY .. WEST VIRGIN: 


"Medea" at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Louisville, Ky. University Little Theatre Co. 
produced a new play, “Beside Myself,” by 
Mildred Summit. Boyd Martin directed. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Civic Theatre . . . Patricia Me- 
Alister Erb and C. Howard Watts in “The Glass 
Menagerie,’ directed by Gerhardt Lindemulder. 





“The Barretts of Wimpole Street" 
produced by the Kalamazoo Civic 
Players under Karl Genus’ direc- 
tion. Sets by David Breneiser. 


Civic Theatre of Indianapolis . . . “All My Sons” directed by Jack Hatfield, 
designed by Walter Russell. 


“Macbeth” at the Yellow Springs Area Theatre in Ohio. oo es Z & 
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Cincinnati Civic Theatre . . . Stuyvesant Van Veen designed the set, Paul 
Fielding directed ‘Winter Kill," a new play by Steve Fisher, movie writer of 
"| Wake Up Screaming’ and “Lady in the Lake.” 
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National Theatre Conference Touring Com- 
pany. . . Prof. Richard Moody, director, and 
his cast: Jane Groves, John McMullen, Nancy 
Seward, June Harney, John Shaw, Beth Lai- 
kin, Roger Cleary, Henry Biedinger and 
Delno Vickrey at the Indiana University 
Theatre in “The Late Christopher Bean.” 





and the going has been hard. Currently they are con- 
ducting a bond drive to surmount the money obstacle, 
and have scheduled a strong membership campaign to 
support the projected 1949-50 season. 

Guild actors principally are recruited from the best 
local talent and they have featured guest professionals 
in three of their productions. They brought Guy Madi- 
son here for “John Loves Mary”; Akim Tamiroff to do 
Uncle Chris in “I Remember Mama,” and Rory Cal- 
houn for “Dear Ruth,” an excellent production. The 
quality of their productions generally is good, and pub- 
lic response is growing. Plays average a one-week run. 

One of the nation’s most distinguished amateur 
groups is the New Orleans Little Theatre long estab- 
lished in its historic playhouse, Le Petit Théatre du 
Vieux Carré, near Jackson Square in the French Quar- 
ter. It has an eight-play season, ten nights for each 
play, capably led by Dr. Monroe Lippman, executive 
director, and Leo S. Lavandero. Ethel Crumb Brett is 
the technical director responsible for excellent sets. 

This season has included an original play, “Memo- 
rial” by Claw Shaw, director of New Orleans’ cele 
brated new International Trade Mart. Among other 
outstanding productions were “The Time of Your Life,” 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street,” and “The Glass 
Menagerie.” April boasted “Command Decision.” The 
plays are produced with the cooperation of Tulane 
University’s drama department, a fast-growing unit, 
which has supplied some very good talent. 

There are many smaller amateur theatre groups in 
New Orleans, about five of which present a seasonal 
series of plays, but their standards do not meet those of 
the Little Theatre. Among those doing a good job is 
the NORD theatre, sponsored by the city recreation 
department. 

To take a quick look around Louisiana, there are 
active amateur theatre groups in Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Shreveport and Lafayette, the latter in its first 
season. Life magazine recently did a spread on the Lake 
Charles group, which has been doing excellent work 
under the direction of Rosa Hart. The Baton Rouge 
players have acquired a playhouse, the theatre of a 
nearby army air base. 

Amateur theatricals have bloomed this season in 
Arkansas, too, with active groups reported in Little 
Rock, Hot Springs, Helena and Fort Smith. The Little 
Rock unit calls itself Theatre X, operates on a semi- 
professional basis, and has done two plays thus far. 

The Community Players of Hot Springs, directed by 
Ann Stell, have been especially active, their four-play 
season including “The Man Who Came to Dinner,” 
“Arsenic and Old Lace,” and “The Little Foxes.” They 
use a high school auditorium for their playhouse al- 
though they have a theatre workshop where they do 
experimental drama. They are campaigning now to sell 
100 season tickets for their 1949-50 season. 

All in all, there is a great deal of interest manifest in 
all age brackets in both states, which is healthy for the 
theatre. Seeing their productions and participating in 
their training makes for better audiences, too. 
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STAN ANDERSON, The Cleveland Press 


N APPROACHING non-commercial theatre activities jn 

Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia, one is immedi. 

ately impressed with the fact that the three states 
represent a regional unit only insofar as they enjoy a 
geographical propinquity. Theatre-wise, there is little 
connection. There is scarcely any cultural heritage 
binding Kentucky and West Virginia with Ohio. Ten. 
nessee would be a more reasonable partner with Ken. 
tucky and West Virginia, and Ohio quite automatically 
would fall into a pattern made up of itself and the 
adjacent Great Lakes states, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin. Chicago’s Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Indiana University, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Michigan, and the Cleveland Playhouse, 
for instance, are theatres which long ago found a com- 
mon understanding through their regional bond. 

The National Theatre Conference recently conducted 
a survey in 420 cities of 25,000 population or more. 
Only eleven theatres in Kentucky and West Virginia 
responded. In Ohio sixty-seven answered the question- 
naire. However comparative population densities in 
Kentucky and West Virginia may differ with those in 
Ohio, there is as much need for theatre in Kentucky 
and West Virginia as there is in Ohio. 

Ohio’s wealthy urban areas allow the state a greater 
number of community and road-company theatres. 
It is freckled with colleges and universities. These 
afford their respective communities some stage fare. 
The picture is lopsided. There is an abundance of the- 
atre in Ohio (although there never can be a plethora), 
but there is not enough in the neighboring states to 
the south. Until NTC, Anta and AETA decide, either 
collectively or individually, how these states can be 
given drama in their rural areas, the three organiza- 
tions are weak in their fight for a national theatre. 

The encouragement of theatres in rural areas and 
small cities is one answer. Alfred G. Arvold has dem- 
onstrated what can be done in this direction through 
his work in North Dakota. The University of North 
Carolina and Virginia’s Barter Theatre also have good 
records in this respect. In each of these cases, however, 
the theatre has had to move from its own premises. 

To really reach the potential theatre audience in the 
drama-starved areas in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
and parts of Ohio, more touring companies must be 
set up by theatres in those areas. That takes money 
and time. The National Theatre Conference, under 
Indiana University’s Norvelle, has a touring company 
of exceptional worth. NTC should have more than one 
company, and probably will as soon as the conference 
has determined, through preliminary experimentation, 
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where it can do the most good. So far, the one touring 
company has reached areas now not covered by Broad- 
way road shows. 

Jasper Deeter has taken his Hedgerow company on 
the road. The building up of many such touring com- 
panies seems to be the best answer to the appeal for 
a national theatre in the U. S. These companies would 
be weaned by resident and campus theatres west of 
the Hudson. Obviously, existing economic conditions 
on the Hardened Artery prevent the dissemination of 
New York companies. It is patently true that most 
resident and campus theatres can send out companies 
en a firm financial basis. If eager candidates do not 
have the know-how, they can ask Norvelle of Indiana 
University about the NTC project. 

The University of Kentucky's splendid Guignol The- 
atre ought to be able to reach beyond its campus. The 
Guignol was advanced as an academic theatre by 
Frank Fowler, who has resigned from the faculty and 
now, reportedly, is too ill to carry on. his good work 
elsewhere. The present director is Wallace Briggs. He 
seems to be faithful to the Guignol tradition, which 
dominates Lexington’s theatrical life. Louisville could 
draw touring-company material from its Catholic The- 
atre Guild, the YMHA Theatre, and the Little Theatre 
Company. And a really enthusiastic and effective Ken- 
tucky regional theatre organization could make use of 
Transylvania College, Berea College, Center College, 
Asbury College, Ursaline College and Murray State 
Teachers’ College. 

To compete with Kentucky’s Guignol Theatre, West 
Virginia has two outstanding groups. At Charleston it 
has the Kanawha Players, who represent the state the- 
atre (by authorization from the capital). Kanawha is 
under direction, currently, of Mrs. E. L. Taylor. Mrs. 
Taylor and her workers should be able to convince the 
governor that a state theatre ought to reach beyond 
Charleston, which presently it does not. 

Also in West Virginia is the Oglebay Institute, an 
850-acre tract located outside Wheeling. Edward 
Steckel is executive secretary for this, and Robert 
Otten is theatre director. The project has greater pos- 
sibilities than any group in Kentucky or West Vir- 
ginia. Oglebay derives its name from the sponsoring 
Cleveland family. Its activities include a swimming 
pool and handicraft classes, among others, but theatre 
always is foremost. There is a fine outdoor theatre for 
summer use at Oglebay now, and many non-commer- 
cial theatre bigwigs are invited to work in it during 
the hot months. Oglebay, however, is currently en- 
gaged in building another house for winter use. Otten, 
who has been wintertime director at the nearby Wheel- 
ing Little Theatre, probably will transfer his affections 
to this new enterprise. Oglebay undoubtedly has a 
satisfying financial backing from its patrons, Great 
Lakes steamboat heirs, but it needs something more. 
It needs direction from NTC, Anta and AETA. It 
should be encouraged to go out into the by ways of 
West Virginia to give good theatre to those who have 
had no contact with it. 









This writer recalls that in 1935 a resident theatrical 
troupe from Jamestown, N. Y., took a production of 
“Animal Language” to Warren, Pa., twenty miles dis- 
tant. A few years later the Cleveland Play House took 
productions to Kenyon College, Lima in Ohio, and the 
Dock Street Theatre in Charleston, S. C. The mileage 
for these tours has increased with the years. 

Ten years ago small theatres waited for bigger the- 
atres to come to them. That process will continue. Yet 
small theatres in Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio 
could go to still smaller theatres with their productions. 
This could go on until a theatre from a town of 500 
travels to a hermit’s cave. That would be a national 
theatre. Kentucky and West Virginia, more than Ohio, 
need that sort of national theatre. Anta, AETA and 
NTC, if they make up their minds about methods, can 
provide that sort of theatre. Millions stand and wait. 
Broadway and television can reach only a small per- 
centage of those millions at this time. 


HARVEY TAYLOR, The Detroit Times 


THINK I know what Regional Theatre means, but 

I’m not sure. I hope that by reading this issue of 

THEATRE Arts I'll find out once and for all. How- 
ever, if someone pinned me down and asked me “What 
have you done this year to foster the development of 
Regional Theatre?” I'm afraid I'd have to answer: 
“Well, actually, not a goddam thing.” 

This is a startling admission, but I’m afraid it’s all 
too true. Oh, there have been the usual announcements 
of amateur theatre activities, the routine reviews of 
them, an occasional editorial column deploring the 
fact that Detroit has no resident community theatre— 
and has had none since the old Jesse Bonstelle Play- 
house folded in the early 1930s. This gives you’an idea 
of what ANTA is up against in trying to interest the 
public in the Regional Theatre movement. They haven’t 
even educated the drama critics yet. 

Now that this article seems completely out of hand, 
I may as well continue in confessional vein in the hope 
that it will do more good than would an assemblage 
of facts and pictures that | really don’t know anything 
about—such as a learned analysis of the Grand Rapids 
Players and their contribution to our culture. | am 
suddenly aware that | have neglected the prime duty 
of the professional critic: to foster the development of 
the art he writes about. 

There are two big theatres in Detroit, the Cass and 
the Shubert-Lafayette. | go there, see the shows, and 
write about them either with exquisite sensitivity (air- 
ing my meager erudition), bubbling enthusiasm (this 
is my musical-comedy style), or aloof contempt (usu- 
ally in cold, measured prose). Then I go home and to 
bed, thinking I’ve done my job. As far as road shows 
and professional productions so incautious as to open 
in Detroit are concerned, | have done my job. I have 
the excuse that I also cover music and haven't time 
for anything else. That is valid only to a point. There 
is also the sad truth that until I was asked to do this 
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"Product of the Chicago school system . . . 
Universities of Illinois and Chicago . . . 1930- 
35 in the Navy .. . twelve years of newspa- 
pering on Flint Journal in Michigan, Dayton 
Journal Herald, and New York Daily News 

. Merchant Marine during the war... a 
newspaperman shadow-boxing with the theatre 
most of my life . . . amateur actor, director, 
what-have-you for community groups in Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Illinois . . . drama reviewing 
for Flint and Dayton papers . . . married a 
Goodman Theatre graduate ... two sons 

. wife directs drama club productions. | 
write plays in my spare time, if any.” 


CYRUS L. BRADY 
Associated Press, Chicago 
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Lake Zurich Playhouse in Illinois . . . The set is for “Outward Bound.” Maurice Gnesin translated and directed “Return to Earth" 
by Miguel Lira at Chicago's Goodman Memorial Theatre, 


ILLINOIS ... IOWA .. WISCONSIN . 


"Attended Northwestern University and 
University of Wisconsin . . . additional mu- 
sic, drama, art at Quebec, Harvard and Lavalle 
Universities. Movie, drama, art and music edi- 
tor here for the last twelve years . . . small 
town newspaperman has many duties... 
double as obituary columnist, Saturday enter- 
tainment-page editor, even as a reporter . . . 
see all the movies that hit the Badger State's 
capital city, all the concerts, all the plays.” 


STERLING SORENSEN 
Madison Capital-Times 


Chicago's Uptown Players in "Port of 
Chicago.” 


















Born Sioux City, lowa, 1908 . . . gradu- 
ated from University of Minnesota . . . first 
theatre experience as usher and candy sales- 
man in the old Metropolitan Theatre in Minne- 
apolis. Joined Minneapolis Star 1925 as music 
critic . . . later became drama critic . . . also 
covered art and reviewed books . . had sev- 
eral sponsored radio series on the arts .. . 
frequently lecture in Twin Cities and around 
state . . . go to New York once a year .. . 
served as art and music judge in various con- 
tests . . . writing a book, history of Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra . . . acted in ‘The 
Front Page’, all-newspaperman cast, at Old 
Log Theatre last summer. | am married, have 
three children. 




















JOHN K. SHERMAN 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune 


Above: Macalester College Players backstage before the second 
annual St. Paul College Drama Festival in Minnesota in which four 
colleges and 500 students take part. 
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Richard Levin, a student at lowa State, wrote “A Naval 
Engagement" produced by the Players under supervision of 
Joseph Worth, Drama Department head. 


. SS Pe oe 
Wisconsin Players . . . Jonathan Carrin staged 
“River Boat" co-authored by Dore Rich and 
Robert Gard of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre. 
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owa State Teachers’ College School for Scandal 
with Margaret Doty, William Hoag, John Nydegger 
Virected by Stanley Wood and Elaine McDavitt. Scen 
tty by Richard Bergstrom: costumes, Hazel Strayer 
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Strindberg's “Dream Play” directed by Frank Whiting. 





University of Minnesota 














































article I hadn’t thought about “community playhouse,” 
“regional theatre” or “amateur theatre” in months. 

In other words, I haven't personally or emotionally 
identified myself with the art I write about. | haven't 
tried to stir up any sense of shame in wealthy Detroit- 
ers by hammering away on the theme that Cleveland 
has its famous “500 Club” that supports an excellent 
community playhouse. And that out in St. Louis the 
Little Theatre is a big thing. 

Perhaps the most encouraging thing I’ve seen in 
Detroit in a long time was the opening production a 
few weeks ago of a new group, the Detroit Opera So- 
ciety, which offered excellent versions of two contem- 
porary one-act operas, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Old 
Maid and the Thief” and Kurt Weill’s “Down in the 
Valley.” This is theatre, serious lyric theatre—and it’s 
regional. The people aren’t amateurs, but they are 
young Detroit unknowns and they did a wonderful job. 
They operate on a shoestring, but they have ambitious 
plans to present major works of drama, opera and 
ballet. It is the beginning of what might develop into 
a community playhouse, but I’m ashamed to say | 
didn’t have a thing to do with it and took only a rou- 
tine interest in their announcements. Yet here, under 
my nose, was a lot of talent that I didn’t dream ex- 
isted—-people knocking themselves out to put on a 
show with little hope of financial reward. They must 
have rehearsed for months, but I didn’t know a thing 
about it until I saw the finished product. 

Perhaps, by falling down on this job for THEATRE 
ARTS (my sincere apologies to regional theatres in 
Michigan and Indiana which I’ve never heard of) I 
have at least come to the realization that I’ve been fall- 
ing down on my own job, too. 





CYRUS L. BRADY 


N INCREASING number of people assume that the 


non-professional stage is our real theatre. There 
isn’t a much healthier specimen of it than in the 
nation’s midriff, Chicago, the rest of Illinois, and 
lowa. More than eighty groups can be counted in the 
Chicago area alone. These groups range from high- 
calibre organizations, like Western Springs in sub- 
urban Chicago and the city’s hardy Uptown Players 
that do five and ten shows a season, to groups which 
barely manage to stage one play annually. Assuming 
an average of fifty members per club, one can esti- 
mate a total of 4,000 active participants in Chicago 
(only 2,000 less than belong to Equity) who are re- 
sponsible for 500 plays the year round. Compare that 
with the twenty-five professional productions booked 
into Chicago this past winter. 
Little theatres attract big audiences. Elmhurst, a 
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suburb of Chicago, draws 4,500 paid admissions for 
a three-show summer season. Western Springs played 
five winter shows to a paid box office of 8,125. David 
Itkin, director at DePaul University, estimates his 
audience at 12.000 students. Goodman Memorial The. 
atre put its paid admissions for the past season at 
101,952, with another 55,412 at its children’s shows, 
There are, in addition, the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, the University of Illinois. 
Iowa State College at Ames, the State University of 
Iowa at Iowa City, and literally hundreds of smaller 
college and community groups throughout the two 
states. Moreover, except in Chicago, most of the peo. 
ple who make up the audiences are never exposed to 
touring professionals. Some of the groups have 
reached high standards of craftsmanship through con. 
tinuity of direction. J. Bradley Griffin, for example, 
of the Uptown Players, Mrs. Mary Gattell of the West- 
ern Springs group, and C. C. Arends of Elmhurst have 
directed their groups for twenty-five, twenty and ten 
years respectively. 

Both amateur and professional summer theatre 
thrives. The Tenthouse Players, in Highland Park, Ill, 
offered a sixteen-week second season, topped by “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” in central staging. Its 
first season had been so successful that the tent seat- 
ing-capacity was boosted from 300 to 500. Amateurs 
are represented by the Lake Zurich players with a bill 
that includes “The Drunkard” and “Our Town”: the 
Lucern Players, an offshoot of the Uptown Players; 
and a tremendous list of others. 

The result of bringing drama to communities every- 
where is the development of an informed audience 
eager for good theatre. It is the sort of audience that 
encourages The University of Chicago's revival of Ben 
Jonson’s “The Alchemist” and Sophocles’ “Oedipus 
Rex” in sensitive and well-staged productions. Along 
this line Western Springs, in addition to lighter fare, 
did “No Exit” and “The Adding Machine.” Marengo 
staged “The Glass Menagerie,” Naperville did “Arsenic 
and Old Lace,” and “Life with Father.” These groups 
use central staging and experimental plastic designs 
in ways not practicable on Broadway. 

The Woodstock Players, for example, a professional 
sixteen-play winter stock company located far enough 
from Chicago so that residents rarely see commercial 
shows, recently ran short of money. To save the the- 
atre the McHenry County Theatre Guild was organ- 
ized under the presidency of a dirt farmer. Member- 
ship represents a complete cross-section of every com- 
munity in the county. The Guild has guaranteed the 
season. Woodstock is not a particularly “arty” town. 
It is just a town in which theatre has grown roots. 

Another function of the community and college the- 
atre is to present commercially impractical plays and 
worthwhile plays by unknowns. The University of IIli- 
nois offered a play by Lorca, Moliere’s “Doctor in 
Spite of Himself,” and a student original in one sea- 
son. lowa State did “Tartuffe” and two student orig- 
inals. Goodman, the fountainhead for much of the lit- 
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tle theatre movement, gave Strindberg’s “The Father,” 
Maugham’s “The Circle,” and staged a new folk drama, 
“The Return to Earth” by Miguel N. Lira, a Mexican. 

The theatre is integrating itself into the community. 
As an example, the lowa State University and the 
lowa Federation of Women’s Clubs sponsored a high- 
school play festiv al. More than fifty high schools par- 
ticipated with one-acters and cuttings. The University 
of Illinois presented six Shakespearean plays before 
eighty high school groups; Woodstock toured Shakes- 
peare to ten high schools. An oncoming generation 
was exposed to the theatre. Drama began in tribal life; 
it is going back, essentially, to that. The theatre in this 
part of the country is the people. 

This season, Summer Stock invades the Midwest in 
typical elephantine Chicago style. The Chevy Chase 
Summer Theatre opened in suburban Chicago on July 
11th in one of the nation’s most palatial and beautiful 
summer theatres. Built as the Bon-Air “Country Club” 
in 1938 at a cost of $3,000,000, this setting includes 
such bare comforts as a swimming pool, 18-hole golf 
course, bar, restaurant and air conditioning. Unfor- 
tunately, the most striking attraction of the old Bon- 
Air—the Casino, will not be operated. Of course, one 
can't have gaming rooms, theatre, etc., all under one 
roof, but we are a bit disappointed on this point, since 
we at least expected Chicago to make a good try. 

At any rate, “Windy City” theatregoers and movie- 
bored who were faced with the choice of two long- 
running hits (Mr. Roberts and Inside U. S. A.) as their 
summer's entertainment will now have 8 weeks (or 
more?) of star-studded stock performances with such 
talents as Buster Keaton in “Three Men on a Horse,” 
Mady Christians in “The Vinegar Tree,” Signe Hasso 
in “Love from a Stranger” and Tom Drake in “Her 
Cardboard Lover.” Augmenting the stars will be a 
profe:sional resident company made up of New York 
regulars and Chicago's radio and TV actors, such as: 
Buff Cobb, Paula Lawrence and Toni Gilman. 


STERLING SORENSEN 
The Capital Times, Madison, Wis. 
HE Washington’s birthday American premiére of 
S. N. Behrman’s “I Know My Love,” starring Al- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, highlighted Madi- 
son's 1948-49 theatrical year, and also topped the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s centennial season playbill. Ten 
thousand town-gown theatregoers jam-packed the $1,- 
000,000 Wisconsin Union theatre—and something like 
3,500 would-be customers had to be turned away— 
for the week’s run of the play which the Lunts brought 
to the Badger campus. These Genesee Depot farmers 
(who do a bit of play-acting, too) brought the world 
premiere of Behrman’s “The Pirate” here five years 
ago, and have also appeared in Madison in “Idiot's 
Delight,” “There Shall Be No Night,” “O Mistress 
Mine” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” 
On May 23, 24 and 25, the home folks had oppor- 


tunity again to applaude Uta Hagen, actress daughter 
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of Prof. Oskar F. L. Hagen, noted art historian on the 
Wisconsin faculty, in “A Streetcar Named Desire.” 

As the university was celebrating its centennial year, 
the Wisconsin Players, university players’ group, con- 
centrated on the works of Badger state playwrights. 
Four of the Players’ quintet were by Wisconsin-born 
playwrights, the fifth production being the George and 
Ira Gershwin “Girl Crazy.” Other productions were 
“The Merchant of Yonkers” by Madison-born Thorn- 
ton Wilder, “River Boat” by Dore Reich and Robert 
Gard, “The Shoemaker’s House” by Prof. Donald Mit- 
chell of the university speech faculty, and “Bite the 
Dust” by Earle Reynolds. 

Among the highlights of the theatrical season here 
were three productions by the Madison chapter of 
Blackfriars, four Madison Civic Theatre Guild pres- 
entations, the Crater Players’ summer bill, and the 
Haresfoot Club’s adaptation of “Bloomer Girl.” The 
Haresfoot Club, an all-male university student group 
now in its fifty-first year, claims the late Herbert Stot- 
hart, MGM musical director, as its most celebrated 
alumnus. Stothart, while instructor in music at the 
University of Wisconsin forty years ago, wrote and 
produced early Haresfoot shows. Over the years, Hares- 
footers have played under the banner: “All Our Girls 
Are Men, Yet Everyone's a Lady.” 

The Crater Players plan to resume summer activi- 
ties in the open-air theatre at Pleasure Valley, twenty- 
five miles west of Madison. The name is taken from 
the crater-like setting provided for the stage by the 
outdoor amphitheatre. Notable among other summer 
companies are the Port Players, now at Oconomowoc. 
In Door county, the Peninsula Players plan an ambi- 
tious season in the idyllic setting provided by Lake 
Michigan at Fish Creek, Wis. The Belfry Players, at 
Williams Bay, Wis., will re-open during the summer 
in the old chapel. The Lake Geneva, Wis., Uptown 
Players will have a strawhat season, as will Milwaukee 
and Elkhart Lake, Wis., companies. 

In Madison, professional, non-professional and ama- 
teur players, directors and stage hands will assemble 
Aug. 25, 26 and 27 for the annual conference of the 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre. Robert E. Gard, its director, 
plans new, statewide theatre to be established on the 
University of Wisconsin campus, at which all groups 
of the state may come to present plays. The Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre has also sent out small acting companies 
to the far reaches of the state. 

The little theatre movement, founded and given 
great impetus by Wisconsin-born Alfred Orvold, has 
taken hold well. Orvold set up the Little Country The- 
atre at Fargo, N. D., the forerunner of the small-scale 
production of drama which has since spread through- 
out the nation. According to the best sources there are 
now fourteen little theatre and civic drama groups in 
Wisconsin. Most have professional directors. Wiscon- 
sin communities whose civic and little theatre groups 
were active during 1948 include Sheboygan, Madison, 
Chippewa Falls, Kenosha, Racine, Manitowoc, Supe- 
rior. La Crosse, Baraboo, Stoughton, Milton Junction, 
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Green Bay, Beloit, Watertown, Fond du Lac and Ap- 
pleton. 

Because of the difficulties and high cost of trans- 
portation, the Broadway stage shows are making fewer 
one- and two-night excursions into Badger State com- 
munities. The overhead is nearly prohibitive, the com- 
pany managers will tell you, and the road is suffering 
as a consequence. In Madison and throughout Wis- 
consin, the demand for theatre is constant and the 
turnouts rewarding, but the boxoffice doesn’t seem to 
sing a tune merry enough for the United Booking 
Office and other circuits. 


JOHN SHERMAN The Minneapolis Star 


HE ROAD SHOW being an uncertain and in many 

communities a non-existent commodity, regional 

theatre in the upper midwest has gained increasing 
support during a season when the entertainment busi- 
ness generally has suffered a decline. 

In Minneapolis as in other university and college 
centers, the community theatre is a theatre partly sub- 
sidized by education with audiences drawn from aca- 
demic circles and the undergraduate body. but quite 
liberally too from the ranks of common or garden- 
type theatregoers. Such is the case with the University 
of Minnesota Theatre, which functions under the di- 
rection of Frank M. Whiting. 

This season our campus playhouse has presented 
the Kaufman-Ryskind-Gershwin “Of Thee | Sing,” 
Strindberg’s “Dream Play,” Bertolt Brecht’s “Good 
Woman of Setzuan” translated by Eric and Maja 
Bentley of the University faculty, “The Professor’s 
Circus” by the St. Paul playwright William Davidson, 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” with Charles Irving, 
and “Rifle, Axe and Plow,” an historical panorama 
by David W. Thompson of the theatre staff, written 
for Minnesota’s territorial centennial with music com- 
posed by James Aliferis of the music department. 

Drama activities in the smaller colleges in St. Paul 
came to a focus in the second annual St. Paul college 
drama festival which was devoted this year as last to 
Shakespearean repertory. Brain child of Gwen Owen 
of Macalester college, the festival offered three plays 
at Hamline University——“Romeo and Juliet” in Italian 
Renaissance costume by the drama departments of 
St. Thomas and St. Catherine colleges, “A Winter's 
Tale” by Hamline, and “Julius Caesar” in modern 
dress by Macalester. 

The Edyth Bush theatre in St. Paul continues suc- 
cessfully with a play per month, usually a Broadway 
hit of past vintage. This is the only non-professional 
off-campus playhouse in the Twin Cities at present. 

Duluth takes pride in its possession of the country’s 
oldest community theatre, the Duluth Playhouse. 
which was founded in 1911 as the Duluth Little The- 
atre. This season under Ulmont Healy, director there 
since 1943, the schedule included “John Loves Mary.” 
“An Inspector Calls.” “The Winslow Boy,” “Arms and 
the Man,” and “A Young Man’s Fancy.” No profes- 


sional road show companies have played in Duluth. 
third largest Minnesota city, since March of 1942. 

Traveling theatre, both semi- and full professional, 
is a growing institution in Minnesota. Following in 
the footsteps of the University of Minnesota’s peri- 
patetic “Arms and the Man” troupe, the University 
concert and lecture service this fall will team up with 
the New York Theatre Guild to provide smaller com- 
munities of this region with a New York-cast produc. 
tion of “The Hasty Heart.” Don Stolz, director of the 
Old Log theatre at Lake Minnetonka (fifteen miles 
west of Minneapolis), is taking a production of “The 
Glass Menagerie’ starring Mary Perry on a Minne. 
sota circuit. 

Two outstanding theatre phenomena in the Dakotas 
are Alfred G. Arvold’s Little Country Theatre at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D., and the 
Black Hills Playhouse founded by Warren M. Lee of 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
The latter is a professional summer theatre and school 
operating each summer in Custer State Park, S. D. 

North Dakota's Litthke Country Theatre. an old and 
honored institution conceived by Arvold in 1914, gives 
each year indoor and outdoor plays that have aroused 
widespread interest and support. It is repertory with 
a wide range, everything from large-scale pageants to 
Ibsen and Shaw. Working with Arvold now is his 
gifted son, Mason Arvold, noted stage designer. 

The Black Hills Playhouse was organized in the sum- 
mer of 1946 by Dr. Lee and his wife. That summer 
the two prepared SIX plays ( omplete with sets for each, 
played forty performances in nine weeks, traveled 
through the Hills 5,000 miles, cooked their own meals 
and footed their own bills. This summer’s season will 
be an eleven-week, six-nights-a-week schedule, with six 
or seven shows. An historical Black Hills fantasy by 
Dr. Lee, “The Legend of Devil’s Gulch” which was 
introduced last year. will be repeated this season. 

Founded in 1946, the Fargo-Moorhead Community 
Theatre has served the twin cities of Fargo, N. D., and 
Moorhead. Minn., with eighteen plays in its three sea- 
sons, ranging from old-time mellerdrammers (whose 
box-office popularity has helped make the theatre com- 
pletely self-supporting) to “Liliom” and “Street Scene.” 
The theatre is under the direction of Marvin Hanni- 
bal, former director and lighting technician of the 
University of Minnesota Theatre staff. 


Weslnsloe 
Widave CiloraLe 


Ougen Stabe 


Wad Hsu) Wegies 
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PEAKING THEATRICALLY as well as geographically, 
the Pacific Northwest is big, varied and colorful. 


From Glenn Hughes’ suave, luxurious Penthouse 
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Theatre on the University of Washington campus in 
Seattle to the dusty stages of Grange Halls in the moun- 
tain hamlets of Idaho and Montana, nearly everybody, 
it seems, wants to get into the act—acting. 

Spearheaded by the University of Washington, 
where Hughes established the School of Drama nine- 
teen years ago (its enrollment now stands at 300), 
institutions throughout Washington, Idaho, Oregon 
and Montana have established drama courses as in- 
creasingly important features of their curriculums. 

Horace Robinson of the University of Oregon at 
Eugene is accomplishing a good deal this season in 
his newly remodeled headquarters, including more or 
less tentative excursions into experimental drama. The 
University of Montana at Missoula has an active pro- 
gram, as does the University of Idaho, where Jean 
Collette is in charge. At Pullman, Washington State 
College’s Department of Speech does most of its plays 
in-the-round, and Oregon State College also works 
through the department of speech in training actors 
and technicians. St. Martin’s College, a Catholic men’s 
school near Olympia, Wash., has an ambitious pro- 
gram which often attracts audiences from Olympia, 
Tacoma and Seattle. All three of Washington's “nor- 
mal schools,” Eastern, Western’and Central Colleges 
of Education, offer theatre activities. Thus, in an area 
of comparative youth, culturally speaking, educators 
and the public which hires them are more and more 
recognizing the worth of theatrical training. 

The Portland, Ore., Civic Theatre unquestionably is 
a first-rate example of a real community theatre. It 
offers a schedule of well-selected, carefully produced 
plays in addition to a highly popular children’s series. 
\ paid staff and its own building are features of the 
Portland group which not all organizations can imi- 
tate, but intelligent management and a sincere, hard- 
working core of players and technicians are assets 
which will pay off in any community. 

The Tacoma Civic Theatre had, not so long ago, a 
highly enthusiastic couple in its midst whose duties 
have since taken them to Washington, D. C.—U. S. 
Senator Harry P. Cain and his wife. They helped 
found the group, and the present senator played sev- 
eral roles before politics interfered. At any rate, the 
Tacoma players are a popular and successful group, 
as are the Lakewood Players, who operate in a charm- 
ing small theatre near the fashionable Tacoma suburb 
of American Lake. 

The Yakima Valley Art Association, despite a some- 
what forbidding title, is a lively and well-integrated 
project which has as one of its chief enterprises the 
production of plays in the lovely, precipitous “apple 
valleys” of Central Washington. At Walla Walla, a 
pretty college town in southeastern Washington, there 
exists an industrious group of thespians who pride 
themselves on the elegance of their productions. 

Probably the most exciting facet of recent theatrical 
history in the Pacific Northwest is the success of the 
University of Washington’s Touring Theatre, a brain- 
child of Glenn Hughes which has paid off handsomely 
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in prestige and popularity. At the close of its second 
season, early in May, the touring company of eleven 
actors, a stage manager and a company manager had 
played in 120 communities, travelling a total of 21,000 
miles. Audiences as far from Seattle as Moscow in 
Idaho, Pendleton and Astoria in Oregon, and Chilli- 
wick, British Columbia, enjoyed the company’s two 
plays—“The Rivals,” staged ninety-eight times, and 
“Blithe Spirit,” performed 107 times. 

Working with the university in this venture has 
been Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., which plans a 
conference of representatives from the Pacific North- 
west communities interested in bringing the touring 
theatre to their towns. The Seattle Junior Programs is 
probably the largest children’s theatre venture in the 
nation. In cooperation with the university’s School of 
Drama it has produced two series of plays for two 
different age groups, offered on Saturday morning in 
the Music Hall, a 2000 seat downtown movie house. 
It has the enthusiastic endorsement of child welfare 
and training groups, and has emerged this year as a 
really important cultural force in Seattle. 

Glenn Hughes hopes soon to begin construction on 
a new campus theatre to augment the sleek, central- 
stage Penthouse, and the delightful Showboat which 
rests on pilings in Lake Washington. The new theatre 
will serve as a special projects workshop. The Pent- 
house was constructed for modern comedies and the 
Showboat for standard plays. With the erection of the 
new theatre (slated for fall, 1949) Hughes’ three-the- 
atre plan for the campus will be completed. 

The Surrey Playbarn, the only true barn theatre 
near Seattle, begins its second season on June 16. Set 
in a gently sloping pasture on the eastern shore of 
Lake Washington, and boasting a breathtaking view 
of the Cascade Mountains, the tree-shaded Surrey was 
conceived by Milo Ryan, its president and general 
manager. Seating at the Surrey is in penthouse style, 
refreshments at intermission are sold by socialites for 
the benefit of a local charity. 

The Tryout Theatre in Seattle is a distinctive organ- 
ization which offers “new plays by new playwrights.” 
Some of them have been good, some very bad, but an 
opening night at the Tryout is exciting, since the play- 
wright must be on hand to answer questions and gen- 
erally defend his labor of love from the onslaughts of 
the invited premiére audience. 

The very newest theatrical enterprise in the area is 
the National Intercommunity Theatre, the idea of Irv- 
ing Brisman of Redmond, Washington, a tiny com- 
munity a few miles east of Seattle. Still in the forma- 
tive stages, Mr. Brisman’s plan is to establish a cir- 
cuit of little theatres, with an exchange of plays and 
talents. Each local group would first present its play 
in its own town, then travel to another. 
















"Attended the University of Denver and 
Regis College, a Jesuit school here. Traveled 
with the Merchant Marine for four years during 
the war and had good opportunity to observe 
theatrical techniques in every corner of the 
globe. Drama reviewer for the Post for a year 
and a half. Intensely interested in theatre as 
long as | can remember... primarily in 
acting and direction .. . have appeared in 
thirty-three character roles with amateur and 
professional companies in and around Denver. 
| am twenty-six years old. | figured that | could 
learr more about the theatre by being a critic." 


HARRY B. LOWERY | a 


Denver Post ——— 
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Whitman College, Wash. . . . Dave 
Peyton, Bettymae Sperry, Pay 
Pugh, and Al MacFarlane in "Joan 
of Lorraine.” 


Little Theatre of the Rockies . . . Helen Lang. 
worthy directed; Bill Hunt designed and played 
Androcles with David Lipp and Yvonne Milliken, 


Boise Junior College, Idaho ... “Cradle Song" produced by Helen 
Sus f ; Mayer Farrer. 


OREGON .. IDAHO 


G.|. production of a G.I. play... “Home of the 
Brave" at Washington State College. 


Ashland Shakespeare Festival King John," one of the plays included 
in the yearly event supervised by Angus Bowmer 


M2 
ai \ . 


George Savage's Tryout Theatre 
“Phoenix and The Dwarfs.” 





"Through the Night" at the Tacoma Little Theatre, Wash. 


University of Colorado's production of “R. U. R." staged 
by J. H. Crouch and Robert Hethman. 


a mf 
b 3° 4 University of Oregon . . . Horace 
. Robinson produced "The Adding Ma- 
chine’; John George designed the set. 
"The Time of Your Life" directed by 
| Jean Collette with scenery by Edward 
ao * f Cebull at the University of Idaho. 


Surrey Playbarn . . . Sylvia Danah, Alan Seeger, Phyllis Comstock, Sally 
Harmon, Barbera Jones, Director Milo Ryan outside Washington theatre. 


COLORADO .. UTAH .. N. MEX 


Denver Colorado School for the 

Theatre ... Members are perched "Attended University of W ashington. News- 
— gpl gs tour wo ag paper career included working police beat and 
ae owe ‘lel gl aie covering general assignments. Switched very 
happily to drama and post of associate drama 
editor . . . did a four-year stint in Army pub- 
lic relations . . . publicity for Maurice Evans 
in Hawaii was part of the job... became 
even more stagestruck in 1949, after making 
stage debut in Seattle Junior League Follies 
. . | am 30 years old and single. I'm working, 

inevitably, on a play about newspapermen. ° 


NAT LUND 


Seattle Times 



























































HARRY B. LOWERY The Denver Post 


ROOKS ATKINSON, on a recent tour of the West 

coast, stated that the American theatre had al- 

ready decentralized. In part his statement is very 
true. That decentralization, however, has happened 
within the area of the Rocky Mountain Empire and 
has not come from the arteries of Broadway. For a 
number of years our sole contact with the Broadway 
theatre was the road show which sidetracked innumer- 
able whistle stops and hamlets not acquainted with 
legitimate theatre, and was not always up to the prices 
we had to pay for professional entertainment. Those 
people who wanted to see plays had to travel for miles 
through all kinds of weather or shift for themselves 
at home. The choice, of course, was home. As a result 
inexperienced players, producers and directors began 
to learn the art of play producing the hard way. There 
were no volunteers from Broadway to organize and 
build community and stock theatre. Amateur pioneers 
worked exceedingly hard against every kind of odd. 
Eventually they succeeded in their task which was to 
lay the groundwork for decentralization. 

In 1931 a civic minded group of citizens in Denver, 
feeling the need for a community theatre, founded the 
University Civic Theatre. Mrs. Verner Z. Reed do- 
nated funds to build a well-equipped playhouse which 
would seat 300 people; and Walter Sinclair, formerly 
director of the Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans, was invited to organize the new group. Un- 
der Sinclair’s twenty seasons of hard working direc- 
tion the theatre developed a standing membership of 
2000 people. Over 1000 of the members have appeared 
in the 125 productions. Six plays constitute a season, 
and each runs eleven or twelve performances. The 
plays are selected each year by the board of directors. 
This year marks the coming-of-age season. 

The membership has outgrown the small theatre so 
that now a new one must be built. Miss Helen Bonfils, 
Denver's first lady of drama, has donated the funds 
for the new building which will seat 500 people and 
boasts the finest in technical achievements. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s untiring efforts have been the inspiration of 
the other community theatres which are now spring- 
ing up in the suburbs of the city. 


The leading summer stock company in the West is 
the Elitch’s Gardens Theatre owned and operated by 
Arnold Gurtler. Elitch’s holds the distinction of being 
the oldest summer stock company in America. 


Another feature of the summer schedule in Colo- 
rado is the Central City Festival. On this occasion a 
professional play is imported from Broadway for a 
three-week stay. Last season we had “The Play’s the 
Thing,” and the year before that, “Harvey.” This sea- 
son’s choice has not yet been made. John Chapman 
and Dr. Elmer Nagy will head the yearly Drama 
Critique. Past directors of this discussion were Burns 
Mantle and George Somnes. Dr. Nagy will also direct 
“Die Fledermaus” in the Central City opera house. 


rhe most outstanding program of the summer, how- 
ever, is the University of Denver’s School of Theatre 
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Festival of Great Plays. The plays to be presented ape 
“On Borrowed Time” directed by Edwin Levy, “{j. 
liom” directed by Norbert Silbiger, Leonid Andreyey’s 
“He Who Gets Slapped” directed by Robert Mead, 
Oscar Wilde’s “Salome” directed by Kathryn Kayser, 
“I Remember Mama,” Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Qld 
Maid and the Thief,” Paul Hindemith’s “Hin ung 
Zuriick,” and an outdoor production of “A Midsum. 
mer Night’s Dream” directed by Mr. Silbiger. 


The University School of Theatre is headed by 
Dr. Campton Bell, who has experimented ceaselessly 
to bring a higher quality of theatre to the west. His 
school is still in a stage of comparative infancy, yet 
has grown so rapidly under Bell’s supervision that 
the number of productions has had to be increased 
yearly to satisfy public demand. Each production jn 
the past three years has been of professional calibre 
in every respect. Bell’s ideas have done a great deal 
in bringing theatre to the farm and mountain towns 
of Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska and New Mexico, 
Five years ago he conceived the idea of giving theatre 
students road-show experience. The first play to hit 
the road was Ayn Rand’s “The Night of January 16th.” 
Since then he has organized, with the help of a former 
student, one of Denver's leading directors, Miss Mavis 
McGrew, the Pioneer Players, touring students who 
play every weekend during the winter months and 
nearly every day during the summer. Their current 
production is “Pinafore,” and has experienced im- 
mense success everywhere. The Children’s Theatre 
tours with the Pioneer group, providing a healthy and 
imaginative medium of entertainment for children in 
three states. 

Many of Bell’s students have gone into the smaller 
towns and organized theatre groups of their own. 
There is a constant stirring of activity in the other 
western states. Edwin Snapp in Albuquerque, N. M., 
presented “Fireman's Flame” May 4-14, and he will 
conduct another of his summer workshops this season. 
Ann Lee will repeat her resident summer stock in 
Santa Fe. This enterprising woman has also started 
a theatre in Phoenix. The groundwork of establishing 
a permanent network of theatre has been laid, and 
now all we need is a migration of stagecraft talent 
from Broadway to finish the job. 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD The Dallas Morning News 


exas had high hopes that were disappointed this 

season. In August, 1948, the Theatre Guild an- 

nounced that it was adding Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio and possibly two other cities 
to its subscription territory. But late in the spring of 
1949, having delivered “Carousel” and “O Mistress 
Mine.” the Guild gave up and refunded subscription 
money for two other promised productions. 

It was the old story. Texas is ripe territory once the 
shows enter its pastures. But getting them beyond Chi- 
cago is still the problem. You can fly from Chicago 
to Dallas in three hours, but for a road show it is a 
six months journey as full of hazards as an old cattle 
drive up the Chisholm Trail. A drama-hungry public 
in the principal cities are confirmed in a belief that 
has been forming since the 1920s. If they are to have 
a living stage they must make it themselves. 

In Dallas this has been accomplished for the third 
consecutive season by Margo Jones’ renowned post- 
war resident theatre. Miss Jones arranged a thirty- 
week session for her professional troupe, increased the 
run of each new production from two to three weeks, 
and added two weeks to the repertory period. Al- 
though her plays were not as consistently entertaining 
as last year, her cash position was substantially im- 
proved. Audiences packed the 187-seat central-stage 
playhouse to see good plays and bad, accepting the 
bad with no more resentment than they would have 
shown for a bad movie. There was clearly a new play- 
going habit, regardless of the attraction. 

Miss Jones did not deviate a hair’s-breadth from 
her Theatre "47 to °49 line. There were four revivals 
of scholarly classics and four productions of new 
plays. Of the latter, the controversial “The Coast of 
Illyria” by Dorothy Parker and Ross Evans appeared 
to be a real contribution to the theatre. Audience re- 
action to it, however, was not unanimously approving. 
Misdirection seemed largely responsible. There was 
no question, however, about “Twelfth Night,” the 
acknowledged hit of the season. 

The Arden Club of Southern Methodist University 
ran off with a share of the playgoer’s dollar with six 
productions, one of which was “Elizabeth the Queen” 
with Jane Cowl as guest star and Blevins Davis as 
guest director. It drew crowds from a 300-mile radius 
to a 2,600-seat hall. Two groups, the Dallas Little 
Theatre, homeless since the war, and the Center Play- 
ers each gave five productions. Only Houston, among 
other Texas cities, showed comparable activity. The 
Houston Little Theatre is almost thirty years old and 
still thrives in its attractive playhouse. Ralph Mead, 
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the director, gave a premiére of his own comedy, 
“Lovers and Mad Men.” Also enterprising was “Elvie 
and the Ghost” translated from the French of Alfred 
Adam and presented for the first time in America. 
Other productions were “Dream Girl,” “I Remember 
Mama,” “Dear Brutus,” and “The Silver Cord.” Hous- 
ton’s Alley Theatre, emulating Margo Jones’ theatre- 
in-the-round at Dallas, caught on handsomely, after 
having been organized in 1947 with no capital. Dur- 
ing the 1948-49 season it acquired new quarters pro- 
viding 221 seats and a sixteen-by-nineteen-foot playing 
area. Repertoire for this season has included “Clash 
by Night,” “John Loves Mary,” and “The Children’s 
Hour.” The Alley Theatre, directed by Nina Vance, 
differs from Dallas’ Theatre °49 in that it is a non- 
professional organization not primarily dedicated to 
new scripts or repertory. 

Dallas continues its summer musical shows in the 
State Fair Casino, one of the most important off- 
Broadway production enterprises in the country. The 
5,600-seat open-air Casino sustains ten weeks of oper- 
ation costing more than $350,000. National stars head 
the casts. Among them are Kenny Baker, Nanette 
Fabray, John Raitt, Ilona Massey, Robert Rounseville, 
Marion Bell, Vivienne Segal, Georgie Tapps, Carol 
Bruce, Beverly Tyler and Lawrence Brooks. Vonn 
Hamilton heads a ballet imported from New York. 
Stage designer Peter Wolf and stage director Roger 
Gerry are both experienced on Broadway. Members 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra occupy the pit un- 
der the baton of Lehman Engel. This summer’s shows 
are “Show Boat,” “Up in Central Park,” “Look, Ma, 
I’m Dancin’,” “Bloomer Girl,” “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” “Bitter Sweet” and “Rose Marie.” 

Houston has a semi-professional activity of this 
kind in the air-conditioned Music Hall. Three produc- 
tions are planned with John Brownlee, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera baritone, in charge of the stage, and Vir- 
ginia Plunkett as managing director. Fort Worth’s 
winter months are distinguished by three operatic pro- 
ductions in which professionals sing with home town, 
Dallas, and Denton talent. 

All these enterprises are supported on a civic non- 
profit basis with adequate underwriting. All offer em- 
ployment to New York professionals. Broadway hasn’t 
a dime in any of them. 


REED HYNDS The St. Louis Star-Times 


NYONE writing from St. Louis about theatrical 

activities in this part of the country is bound to 

be a little embarrassed. This is because of a pecul- 
iar local situation. That there is exceptional interest 
in the theatre is shown by such phenomena as the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera, that colossus which spends 
more than $600,000 for 88 summertime shows and 
plays to nearly 12,000 people every evening there isn’t 
rain. We are told, too, that now that Washington, D. C., 
is out of the running, St. Louis is the best road show 
town in the country. Our shame is simply that the 
St. Louis Community Playhouse, one of the older lit- 


tle theatres, is under the oxygen tent. It’s sad but true. 
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University of Texas . James Moll directed 
"The Hasty Heart.” Lucy Barton designed the 
costumes and Seigfred Kuttner the set. 


"Native of Dallas, Texas. Attended Colum- 
bia University . . . worked on the old New 
York Evening Mail . . . picture reviewer and 
second stringer to Burns Mantle . . . publi- 
cized pictures for Paramount. | once drove a 
covered wagon down Broadway . . . returned 
to the Dallas News on which | cubbed as a boy 

. . amusement editor since 1925... best 
friend and severest critic of the Dallas Little 
Theatre, the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, and 
helped organize Margo Jones’ theatre . . . in 
cast of first production of the Dallas Little The- 
atre. Consistently editorialized for independ- 
ent resident fine arts activity as good as New 
York's . . . been right all these years." 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 
Dallas Morning News 


Columbia, Mo., Playhouse . . . Debut of ‘Too 


Many Thumbs" by Robert Hivner. 


it 
Alley Theatre, Houston, Tex... 
Players rehearse “Children’s 
Hour" as the new playhouse js 
built around them for the sec. 
ond season of arena staging. 


“Lovers anc Madmen" at the Houston Little 


tre a 


new 


play staged by Ralph 








"Dr. Faustus” staged by Ben Henneke at the 
University of Tulsa, Okla. 


Midland, Tex. Community Theatre version of “Angel Street” 
Blanche Yurka quest stars as Mama in “I Remem- starring Shepard Menken and Loretta Marsh, directed by Patrick 
ber Mama" at Topeka, Kansas Little Theatre. Hamilton and Art Cole. 


Director Harvey Warren. 
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St. Louis Community Playhouse . . . Saroyan's “Jim Dandy" directed by Brad- 
ford Whitney. 


\HOMA .. NEBRASKA .. TEXAS .. MIS 










Joseph Withey directed Percy 
Mac Kaye's allegorical play. 


14) » Kansas State Teachers’ College... 
( 


Born in Saguache, a little town in the 
Rockies. High school in Denver . . . A.B., Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Written about plays for 
almost twelve years on the St. Louis Star Times. 
The ‘almost’ is a four year period spent in the 
army. !/ am forty-one years old . . . a bachelor 

. my own experience in the theatre isn't 
impressive . . . a fan all my life . . . count 
many people in the theatre among my best 
friends. In addition to drama, my department 
on the paper handles art, books and music 


. rather a formidable job.’ 


REED HYNDS 
St. Louis Star Times 


































































Nobody quite understands why the Playhouse is up 
against the wall. It has been a going concern for 
twenty-three years. Bradford Whitney, the director, 
puts on shows which almost everyone seems to like. 
They are neither too arty nor of the drearily popular 
sort, and the productions are excellent. Part of the 
difficulty is the plant. The house is small and stuffy, 
the stage cramped, the seats uncomfortable. But all 
this has been accepted for years. The explanation 
probably stems from the age of the institution. Age 
can be bad as well as good. The theatre’s old-time 
workers have grown weary and there aren't enough 
youngsters to take over. Meanwhile, St. Louisans gen- 
erally assume that of course the Playhouse will keep 
going. Nothing so well-established could fail. No one 
feels that it is his particular job to help out. 

Doubtless some solution will be found. Apart from 
special local considerations which make this an ex- 
treme case, the problem serves to dramatize the prob- 
lems all little theatres must face. Directors always 
seem to be vexed over the exact function of such an 
organization. They want to present plays which have 
genuine artistic merit, but they are afraid of what will 
happen at the boxoffice. Put upon by a board of direc- 
tors, the director usually confines himself to warmed- 
over Broadway successes, to surefire hits. Sometimes, 
though, a little courage brings surprising results. 
Whitney’s production this season of William Saroyan’s 
“Jim Dandy,” which was highly original in every 
way, was heartily accepted by the public if not by the 
critics. So was “Antigone” when it was presented. 
There are several St. Louis groups which have shown 
real daring. Among these have been the Resident The- 
atre under Vincent Piacentini, Jr., and Jim Walsh’s 
players who put on Picasso’s one-acter “Desire.” 
Harry R. McClain’s girls at Webster College produced 
their own version of “Medea” not long after the memo- 
rable one starring Judith Anderson came to St. Louis. 

The resourcefulness of the director often overcomes 
all obstacles. Even a stale play or one with little dra- 
matic substance can be given freshness and vitality. 
The Webster Groves Theatre Guild has been remark- 
ably successful in this. Two years ago it hired a pro- 
fessional director, Dorothy Gillan, who has made 
quite ordinary plays into good theatre. The Thyrsus 
Dramatic Club of Washington University, directed by 
William Glasgow Bruce Carson, enlivens classics with 
arresting staging. Maxine Schlingman of St. Louis 
University, who not only directs but writes, acts, de 
signs costumes, and conducts a busy workship, has 
also shown originality in her productions. 

Little theatres seem to get along most happily in 
this region under the wing of a college or university. 
Certainly the University of Kansas City Playhouse 
has gotten off to a fine start with John Newfield as 
director. It bought a Camp Crowder auditorium and 
transformed it into a handsome place, opening last 
December with a lavish production of Maxwell Ander- 
son’s “Elizabeth the Queen,” with Jane Cowl as star. 

One of the most ambitious projects in this section 
is that to be undertaken next fall by Stephens College 
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at Columbia, Mo., where John Gunnell is chairmay 
of the drama department. In September he will begin 
continuous production of plays, adopting the stock 
play. 


ing another. Four male actors of professional calibre 


company routine of rehearsing one show while 


will be kept in residence to act with the young womep 
studying drama. 

Another thriving organization associated with ap 
educational institution is the University of Tulsa The 
atre. Under Ben Henneke, it not only presents six or 
seven full-scale productions a year, but sponsors play 
tournaments and sends out touring companies which 
bring children’s plays to towns throughout northeasy 
Oklahoma. Giving children a taste for the theatre js 
surely an important activity; it is, in fact, the best 
assurance of the future of the art. 

There is also the Tulsa Little Theatre, of which 
Theodore Viehman is director. Age hasn’t hindered jt, 
apparently; it is now in its 26th year and is pros- 
perous, aggressive and expanding. Half a dozen plays 
are produced each season, most of them Broadway 
successes. The two Tulsa theatres were leading par- 
ticipants in the Southwest Theatre Conference held 
last fall at the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

The Little Theatre of Springfield, Mo., will cele. 
brate its 15th anniversary this season with a banner 
production of Ruth Gordon’s “Years Ago.” This or- 
ganization has gone ahead steadily, although handi. 
capped by an inadequate playhouse, and puts on six 
plays a year. Its present director, Richard DeWitt 
Meyer, is only twenty-one years old but has done a 
remarkable job. 

One of the newest little theatres in Missouri is the 
St. Joseph Community Theatre which, with the aid of 
the Kiwanis Club there, was organized last June and 
already has 140 enthusiastic members. All in all, there’s 
so much encouraging activity in the area that one 
shouldn’t be so downhearted about the St. Louis Com: 
munity Playhouse. Let’s hope that by the time this 
reaches print it will be in the pink—not in the red. 
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Los Angeles Times 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA and the neighboring South- 


west are bulging these days with theatrical plans. 





EDWIN SCHALLERT 


Los Angeles, show-world capital of the area, is 
more stage conscious than at any time in the past two 
decades. Picture stars, who have been fighting their 
way through a cinema depression, are currently re 
sponsive to footlight allurements. 

Los Angeles, Hollywood and the tributary areas need 
proper housing for their theatrical entertainment. Any 
old store, loft building or barn seems to do at present. 
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but of real showhouses that might be deemed commer- 
cial there are few in desirable locations. 

Of up-to-the-minute theatres of sufficient capacity to 
prove really profitable there are none. The Coronet, 
among the most recently built and seating 350, is work- 
able for a not-too-expensive production, but it can 
hardly be regarded as a gold mine. Las Palmas, where 
“Lend an Ear,” now in New York, made its initial and 
profitable hit. holds about 100 more. El Patio, where 
a very good production of “Café Crown” was recently 
given, has a capacity of 800, which should be ample. 
However, as it was before conversion the auditorium 
of a woman’s club, it is not architecturally right. The 
Stage, which boasted a very fine inaugural production 
of “And So to Bed,” offered by Eugenie Leontovich 
and Rita Glover, was a former industrial establishment 
which now accommodates an audience of 225, and may 
possibly be increased in size. The Circle Theatre, dedi- 
cated to central staging, where June Havoc recently 
starred in “Rain,” is a made-over drug store which 
will seat a maximum of 160 persons. 

All these commercial and semi-commercial establish- 
ments are located either in Hollywood or near Beverly 
Hills. considered the new section for live theatre, as 
contrasted with downtown Los Angeles where the Bilt- 
more dominates, with the Belasco and Mayan still fea- 
turing stage entertainment not notable for its quality. 

More advantageously situated are El Capitan, where 
Ken Murray’s “Blackouts” vaudeville has enjoyed af- 
fluence for all of seven years; the smaller Theatre Mart, 
where “The Drunkard” is about to enter its 17th year; 
and Turnabout, where the Yale Puppeteers and the 
revue headed by Elsa Lanchester have held forth since 
1941. In summer the Greek Theatre in Griffith Park 
boasts prosperous light opera. The Pilgrimage Play 
Bowl has featured “The Pilgrimage Play,” a drama of 
the life of Christ, almost every year since 1920. Only 
a very spectacular attraction, like Max Reinhardt’s 
presentation of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” in 1934, 
can sensibly be put to the test in Hollywood Bowl, 
which seats more than 20,000 persons. 

Mainstay through the years, the Pasadena Playhouse, 
located some ten miles from central Los Angeles, re- 
mains a project apart. It is not basically a professional 
theatre, even though it often stars professional actors. 
There are a host of little theatres modeled more or less 
after it, though some of them are little more than show- 
cases for those who want to act on the stage so that 
they may gain entrance into the studios. 

Much of the progress that is being made today in 
Southern California stems from summer theatres, like 
those at Laguna Beach and La Jolla, where motion pic- 
ture celebrities have been willing to experiment with 
the stage. The Actors Company at La Jolla has been a 
special stimulus, headed as it is by Gregory Peck, Mel 
Ferrer, Joseph Cotten, Jennifer Jones, Dorothy Mc- 
Guire and others. Due to the activities of this ‘group 
there is a large plan for a new theatre in Beverly Hills. 
It would cost $3.000.000. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., Ann Lee and Richard Charlton 
set a pattern for progressive theatre promotion. They 
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secured the cooperation of bankers and business men 
in building the Sombrero Playhouse, which has already 
captured the fancy of Hollywood name players. 

Somewhat older in its history is the Tucson theatre, 
which operated in that Arizona community practically 
all of last winter with Rogers Brackett and Walter 
Rathbun as producers. They brought to Tucson plays 
ind casts that they had presented the previous summer 
at the Lobero Theatre in Santa Barbara, notably “The 
Hasty Heart” with Roddy McDowall. 

Laguna Beach Playhouse has been running three 
years under various managements, headed most re- 
cently by Jus Addis, Hayden Rorke and Dean Sever- 
ance, and has attracted many Hollywood players. 

Holiday Stage at Tustin, about thirty miles from 
Los Angeles, and Repertory Productions, Inc., may be 
noted in passing among the summer theatres. “Dark 
Eyes” with Eugenie Leontovich gave the Newport sea- 
son its start last year and helped to inspire Miss Leon- 
tovich to organize her own theatre. 

Pasadena Playhouse has lately spread its splendid 
program to include appearances of guest stars from the 
professional stage. Lenore Ulric and Sally O'Neill, 
former picture star, were seen in “The Bunner Sisters,” 
adapted by De Witt Bodeen from an Edith Wharton 
novel, and a climax was attained when Jane Cowl 
starred in “Elizabeth the Queen.” The four-play Hamlet 
tetralogy by Percy MacKaye was the big event of the 
spring season. 

One can, of course, look back on a golden past when 
Los Angeles was the cradle for many successful shows, 
especially those produced by Oliver Morosco. This was 
a history that began early in the century ‘with such 
plays as “Peg O° My Heart” and “The Bird of Para- 
dise,” followed by “The Brat,” “Upstairs and Down” 
and “Lombardi, Ltd.,” and the musicals “So Long 
Letty,” “Canary Cottage” and others. Then again in 
the twenties came such popular events as “Abie’s Irish 
Rose,” first staged by Morosco, “The Fool,” “The Nerv- 
ous Wreck,” and “In Love with Love.” Although the 
stage fell under the shadow of talking pictures and the 
depression, it is evidencing a revival today. 


JOHN HOBART, The San Francisco Chronicle 


LTHOUGH San Francisco has always enjoyed the 

reputation of being a good theatre town, the blunt 

truth is quite the opposite. Given a play that’s 
worth seeing, its audiences will be duly grateful and 
in appreciation will fork out the requisite cash, pack 
the theatre, and respond animatedly to the subtleties 
of the dialogue. But a town which has only three the- 
atres for professional companies to play in, one of 
which is now dedicated to three-a-day vaudeville, can 
hardly be called a theatre center. Two or three years 
ago a valiant attempt was made to create a resident 
repertory company, the San Francisco Theatre Asso- 
ciation, which was to provide us with twelve plays a 
year. The scheme was possibly too grandiose for its 


own good; at any rate, nothing has ever come of it. 
We do share with Los Angeles a Civic Light Opera 
Association that guarantees the subscribers four hand- 
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"Born 1890 in Los Angeles, California when 
touring companies were really touring com- 
panies . . . A.B. and M.A., St. Vincent's Col- 
lege . . . job on Los Angeles Times at twenty- 
two . . . subsequently financial editor and ex- 
pert on oil about which | knew nothing ... 1915 
suddenly switched to music critic . . . drama 
and motion picture reviewer 1919 . . . radio 
‘Conversations’ with stars from 1933 to 1938 
. . « have written ‘The Theatre in Southern 
California’ in Burns Mantle's ‘Best Plays’ for 
the last fifteen years . . . now Hollywood cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald Tribune 
... my wife is newspaper and magazine 
writer, conducts radio program ‘Elza Schallert 
Reviews’. One son is an actor, secretary of 
Circle Theatre. Two other sons are in college. 


EDWIN SCHALLERT 


Los Angeles Times 


‘Paola and Francesca," a new play at the Hillbarn Playhouse in California. 


CALIFORNIA .. NEVADA .. 


Jane Cowl . . . Touring quest star 
of Elizabeth The Queen,” played 
opposite Wray Davis in the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse pro- 
duction staged by Blevins Davis 
and costumed by Jed Mace. 


= 
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Peninsula Little Theatre, Calif. . 
Robert Braun in the principal role of his 
production of “Prometheus.” Set, Sam 
Rolph. 


bree, Calif. Community Players in “I Remember Mama," di- 
d by Ralph Schram. 


The cast of “Right You Are (If You Think You Are)" by 
Pirandello: Stanley Schwimmer, Matt Pelto, Edwin Williams, 
William Turnell, Donald Halladay, Jackson Young. At St. 
Jose State College, directed by John Kerr, scene design by 
Wendell Johnson. 


Laguna Beach Playhouse... 
‘Heavenly Express” directed by 
Jack Harris. 





somely-staged musical shows a year. But for other en- 
tertainment of professional calibre we are almost 
pathetically reliant on Eastern booking agencies. 

So far in 1949 our luck has been good, but the sit- 
uation is still precarious and will remain so until a 
permanent company is established. Since the first of 
the year we have been allowed to see “The Heiress” 
(which had a notable performance by Beatrice 
Straight) , “Allegro,” “Born Yesterday” (with the won- 
derful Jean Parker), Maurice Evans’ highly civilized 
revival of “Man and Superman,” the miraculous Lunts 
in “I Know My Love,” and “The Great Waltz,” the 
first of the light opera series, with Walter Slezak and 
Dorothy Sarnoff. We also received from Los Angeles 
something called “Mr. Adam” and showed a nice 
sense of discernment by ignoring it. 

However splendid these road-shown entertainments 
may be, they are not indigenous to Northern Califor- 
nia, and this after all is supposed to be a piece on 
Regional Theatre. That presently means the non-pro- 
fessional theatre, the amateurs who work away year 
after year, who are sometimes mediocre and once in a 
while exceptional, and who are generally but not al- 
ways ignored by the main body of theatregoers. The 
area around San Francisco has many such groups; 
there will be room to mention only a few of them. 

One of the largest is the San Francisco Municipal 
Theatre, which owes its official-sounding title to the 
fact that it is sponsored by the Board of Education. 
This organization functions in a large junior high 
school in the Marina; it holds well-attended night 
classes in acting and stage techniques, puts on any 
number of workshop performances, and is committed 
to a program of eight major productions a year. Sub- 
scribers can see all eight for $5. The Municipal The- 
atre is only a few years old. Although it does not yet 
play any vital part in the city’s theatrical life, it would 
like to and it may in time, for it is still growing. 

The Municipal’s chief rival is a private enterprise 
known as the Theatre Arts Colony, which also runs a 
school and has a schedule of major and workshop pro- 
ductions. The group’s work, like the Municipal’s, is 
uneven, but it recently put on a provocative produc- 
tion of “You Touched Me.” Operating more intermit- 
tently are the New Group Theatre, which in March 
boldly staged the first West Coast production (in Eng- 
lish) of Giraudoux’s “The Trojan War Will Not Take 
Place,” on a stage the size of a postage stamp; and the 
Interplayers who last year gave a successful series of 
Sunday matinée performances of Sartre’s “No Exit.” 

Outside the city all kinds of stimulating theatrical 
activities are afoot. Across the Bay, the University of 
California Theatre has a staff of live-wires who, un- 
daunted by the miserable inadequacy of the lecture- 
platform they must use as a stage, think nothing of 
tackling such large-scale ventures as “Oedipus Rex,” 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” “Saint Joan,” and Vivian 
Connell’s “The Nineteenth Hole of Europe.” Its most 
recent production was an amusing revivification of 
George Ade’s musical comedy of 1902, “The Sultan 
of Sulu.” Down the Peninsula, Stanford University 
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has been putting its magnificently equipped theatre 
excellent use by doing plays from contrasting periods: 
—“Othello,” John Vanbrugh’s “The Relapse,” and) 
Belasco’s “The Return of Peter Grimm,” plus Jaromig 
Weinberger’s folk opera “Schvanda the Bagpiper,”™ 
which was the bill for May. 

The venerable Palo Alto Community Theatre’s big 
event this spring was “Whiteoaks of Jalna,” with no! 
less a personage than Kathleen Norris, the novelist, 
as the 101-year-old matriarch. Going farther afield, we” 
should take note of the community theatre work being 
done in Stockton, Sacramento, and—to branch of 
into Nevada—Reno, whose little theatre has been ig 
business for fifteen years, is financially independent, 

Probably the most original work in this region is 
that being done by Robert Brauns, who directs both 
the Peninsula Little Theatre of San Mateo and, in the 
summertime, the Hillbarn Theatre a mile or so down 
El Camino Real. Mr. Brauns seems incapable of stag- 


ing an uninteresting performance. Last summer at 


Hillbarn, which is no more than a tiny parish-house 
converted to theatrical use, he put on the full-length 
“Peer Gynt” with a cast larger than the seating-capac- 
ity of his theatre; it was an extraordinarily imagina- 
tive production of a cruelly difficult play. 

No account of Northern California theatricals would 
be complete without some mention of the Straw Hat 
Revue Theatre, a unique outfit composed of thirteen 
young folks, most of them recent graduates of the Uni- 
versity of California, who write their own skits, lyrics, 
and music, and who all know how to dance, sing, and 
act. The Straw Hatters got started two summers ago in 
the small town of Lafayette, and they have been giv- 
ing their revues, off and on, in the Bay Area ever since. 
Although they are members of AGVA, the Straw Hat- 
ters’ charm is their amateurishness; their ebullient 
little revues have the freshness and informality of an 
improvised college show. They are not destined for 
Broadway and they know it, but after their own fash- 
ion the Straw Hatters have proved what can be done 
with lots of talent and no money at all. 
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NOEL COWARD 


OEL COWARD is a difficult person to classify. A 

front rank playwright, actor, director, composer, 
conductor, wit, raconteur, he had best be described as a 
“Genius of the Theatrical Profession.” 

Ever since his birth at Teddington, England, in 1899, 
Coward has been extroverted, audacious and precocious. 
At the age of ten his mother took him to an audition for 
a thildren’s play called “The Goldfish”; he met the ordeal 
in his stride, sang "Liza Ann in a full-blooded tenor, danced 
a bit while accompanying himself with a few la-la’s, and 
got the job. He worked four weeks, was paid for one, and 
lost all enthusiasm for attending school. 

Until the end of the first war he was an actor and song- 
and-dance man, limiting his writing to a few inferior, 
unpublished novels. His first play, “I'll Leave It to You” 
(written at the suggestion of Gilbert Miller who dropped 
it after a tryout at Manchester), opened in London in 
1920 to favorable notices, but acute public disinterest 
soon forced its closing. His initial financial success was 
a revue, “London Calling,”” which featured a notable bur- 
lesque of the Sitwells and excellent clowning by Maisy 
Gay and Gertrude Lawrence. 

After two more hits, “The Vortex” and “Hay Fever,” 
Coward in 1927 wrote one of the worst flops in modern 
theatrical history. The play, “Sirocco,” nearly ended a 
brilliant career. Coward’s quick wit and freely-distributed 
insults had made powerful enemies who circulated opin- 
ions to the effect that he was overrated, had no taste, and 
could not really write good plays. Early in 1927 a bad 
play called “Home Chat” added weight to their inferences 
and stirred up a very unfavorable climate for the opening 
of “Sirocco.” Ostensibly a comedy, there was not a laugh 
in the first act. In the second the storm burst: catcalls, 
raspberries and hisses nearly obliterated the dialogue, 
but Ivor Novello and Frances Doble stuck grimly to their 
parts until the curtain fell. Coward walked on stage at 
the curtain call and stood motionless for ten minutes 
while the audience stood and reviled him with oaths and 
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boos. When he left the theatre the still angry mob threy 
clods and spat on him. To Coward’s credit he returned im. 
mediately to the stage in S. N. Behrman’s “The §&% 
Man,” was good in the play, and simultaneously 
an excellent revue called “This Year of Grace.” 
then on his public has been friendly. 

Coward writes four kinds of play: flippant soem 
comedy, serious drama, the musical play, and the 
triotic pageant. He is known in the United States 
marily for the comedy, staccato sentences 
well-groomed epigrams are often burlesqued and up 
cessfully imitated. They follow a fairly rigid pattern: 
outrageous situation is developed at the outset 
ménage a trois in “Design for Living,” or the bridal x 
desertions in “Private Lives”) and used as a peg on 
to hang bons mots, flip dialogue and such Cowardly p 
tudes as “Certain women should be struck regularly, } 
gongs.” Once the play is established the plot is subg 
nated to dialogue, growing more and more confused um 
the very end, when Coward neatly pieces it together 
the final curtain. “Hay Fever,” a favorite of ama 
groups because of its single set and small cast, 
superb acting and direction to hold it up, and is ra 
well done. Coward’s most recent comedies, “Blithe Spi 
and “Present Laughter,” if slightly less biting than 
predecessors, still hold a high percentage of comical li 
and situations. 

In the field of the serious play, Coward has been 
prolific and, with one exception, less effective than in 
other work. His first try, “The Rat Trap,” was bad enoug 
for him to sail for New York in order to miss its Lond 
opening. “Post Mortem,” a disjointed war play, has never 
been produced professionally. Yet it was a drama, “The 


whose 


Vortex,” that established Coward as a playwright in 1923.7 


Concerned with a selfish mother and a drug-addicted son, 
many of its scenes rank with the best work the author 
has yet done. “Brief Encounter,” a film made from one 
of the serious one-acters in the “Tonight at 8:30” cyele, 
received the excellent reception it deserved. 

The writing in Coward’s musical plays and revues will 
probably not be long remembered. It has great style, much 
real wit, but it is overshadowed by the excellent music for 
which it is at best a filler. “I'll See You Again,” “Zigeuner,” 
“T’ll Follow My Secret Heart,” and “A Room With A 
View,” all promise to be less transitory than the dramatic 
material in “Bitter Sweet” or “Conversation Piece.” 

Mr. Coward has done England and himself great service 
with his patriotic English plays. A nation rocking under 
the blows of a crumbling empire and depression found in 
“Cavalcade” (1931) a renewed confidence in the future. 
Apart from its appeal as a spectacle, several of the scenes 
are written with uncommon dignity and economy; in par- 
ticular the funeral of Queen Victoria in which the children 
watch the procession from their balcony (“Five kings 
riding behind her! Mum, she must have been a very little 
lady.”) Eight years after “Cavalcade,” England was in 
another war and the greatest peril of its history. Two 
Coward productions, one play (“This Happy Breed”) and 
a motion picture (“In Which We Serve”), raised British 
stock throughout the world. 

After forty years of hard work in the theatre, Coward's 
advice to the young playwright in “Present Laughter” 
seems to be the key to his own success. “Go and get your- 
self a job as a butler in a repertory company if they'll 
have you. Learn from the ground up how plays are con- 
structed and what is actable and what isn’t. Then sit down 
and write at least twenty plays one after the other, and 
if you can manage to get the twenty-first produced for 4 
Sunday night performance, you'll be damned lucky.” 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, BY NOEL COWARD 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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a Essendine's studio, designed by Donald Oenslager 


hor 
= | leading into the office. Downstage right is a fireplace. 
* . characters | The antes is pe $e trifle eccentric. é | 
will CARRY ESSENDINE FRED | When the curtain rises it is about 10:30 a.m. The studio 
- . LIZ ESSENDINE MISS ERIKSON |_ is rather dim, as the curtains are drawn. DAPHNE STILLING- : 
.* MORRIS DIXON DAPHNE STILLINGCTON | TON comes out of the spare OOM. She is @ pretty girl of 
aE semen | about twenty-three or -four. She is wearing a man's dress- | 
atic | ing-gown and pyjamas. She wanders about until she finds 
. panen Sarees ROLAND MAULE = _the telephone and then, almost furtively, dials a number. | 
rice | MONICA REED DAPHNE ( At telephone ) 
der Hallo—hallo! Is that you, Saunders? Can I speak to Miss | 
: The action of the play passes in Garry Essendine’s Cynthia?—— All right, I'll hold on. Hallo— Cynthia dar- 
aot studio in London. ling, its Daphne—— Yes—— Are you alone? Listen. I'm— 
antl you know where—— Yes, I did—— No, he isn’t awake yet 
ren ACT ONE —— There’s nobody about at all—— No, in the spare room, 
ngs Morning I've only just got up, I'm not dressed or anything—— I 
tle can't go on about it now, someone might come in—— If 
in | ACT TWO anybody rings up from home will you swear to say that I | 
we Scene I: Evening. Three days later. stayed with you— Darling, you promised—— In that case 
a Scene II: The next morning. say I'm in the bath or something—— Yes, as soon as I'm | 
“a ACT THREE dressed, in about an hour, I should think—— Of course | 
d’s Evening. A week later. —— I can’t wait to tell you—— All right. ' 
or” (She puts down the telephone and goes over towards 
ur- TIME the service door. She has nearly reached it when 
yl | The present. MISS ERIKSON comes through it. Miss ERIKSON is a 
on- thin, vague-looking Swedish housekeeper. She is 
= act one wearing a chintz smock, gloves, and very tattered 
. Tue scene is Garry Essendine’s studio in London. bedroom slippers. She is smoking a cigarette ) 
DAPHNE (A trifle nervously ) 
On stage right there is a door leading into the spare bed- Good morning. 
room. Above this is an alcove and hall leading to the front MISS ERIKSON (Betraying no surprise) 
door. Just below and on the left of this is a staircase lead- Good morning. 
ing to Garry's bedroom. Under the stairs is a service door. 
below it a large window, and below that another door (She goes over to the windows and draws the curtains ) 
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DAPHNE ( Following her) 

What time is Mr. Essendine going to be called? 
MISS ERIKSON 

He will ring. 
DAPHNE 

What time does he usually ring? 
MISS ERIKSON 

That depends what time he went to bed. 

(She goes over to the fireplace. parune follows her) 

DAPHNE (In a rush) 

I’m afraid we were rather late last night. You see, we 
were at a party and Mr. Essendine very kindly said he'd 
drive me home, and then I found I'd forgotten my latch- 
key and I knew I shouldn't be able to make any of the 
servants hear because they sleep at the top of the house, 
so Mr. Essendine said I could stay the night here and— 
and so I did. 

MISS ERIKSON 

If you were very late he will probably sleep until the 
afternoon. 

DAPHNE 

Oh dear! Couldn't you call him? 
MISS ERIKSON 
Alas, no, we can never call him. 
DAPHNE 
Well, do you think I could have some coffee or orange 
juice or something? 
MISS ERIKSON 
I will see. 

(She goes out through the service door) 

(DAPHNE, left alone, sits down rather gloomily on the 
edge of the sofa. After a few moments FRED enters. 
FRED is Garry's valet. He is smartly dressed and 
wears a black alpaca coat. DAPHNE gets up from the 
sofa ) 

DAPHNE 

Good morning. 
FRED 
Good morning. 
DAPHNE 
Have you any idea what time Mr. Essendine will wake 
up? 

FRED 

Might be any time; he didn’t leave no note. 

DAPHNE 

Couldn't you call him? It’s nearly eleven o'clock. 
FRED 
The whole place goes up in smoke if we wake him by 
accident, let alone call ‘im. 
DAPHNE 
Well, do you think I could have some breakfast? 
FRED 
What would you fancy? 
DAPHNE 
Coffee, please, and some orange juice. 
FRED 
Rightyo. 

(FRED goes off again) 

(DAPHNE wanders about, finally ending up once more 
on the sofa. MONICA REED, Garry's secretary, comes 
in from the hall. She is in her hat and coat and car- 
ries a bundle of letters. monica is a pleasant, rather 
austere woman in the early forties) 

DAPHNE 


Good morning. 
MONICA 
Good morning. I am Mr. Essendine’s secretary. Is there 
anything I can do for you? 
DAPHNE 
Well, I'm afraid it’s rather awkward. You see, Mr. Essen- 








dine drove me home last night from a party and I idiot). 
cally forgot my latchkey, and so he very sweetly said | 
could stay here—in the spare room. 
MONICA 
I hope you were warm enough. 
DAPHNE 
Oh yes, quite, thank you. 
MONICA 
It's liable to be a bit nippy in the spare room. 
DAPHNE 
I kept the heater on. 
MONICA 
Very sensible. 
DAPHNE 
And now I was wondering if somebody could tell Mr. Es. 
sendine that I’m—well—here. 
MONICA 
I expect he'll remember when he wakes up. 
DAPHNE 
Have you any idea when that will be? 
MONICA 
I'm afraid not. If he didn’t leave any special time to be 
called he might sleep on indefinitely. 
DAPHNE 
I don’t want to go away without saying good-bye and 
thanking him. 
MONICA 
If I were you I should have some breakfast and dress and 
if he isn’t awake by then you can leave a message for him. 
Have you asked for any breakfast? 
DAPHNE 
Yes, I think the man’s bringing it. 
MONICA 
Have you known Mr. Essendine long? 
DAPHNE 
Well, no, not exactly—I mean of course I've known him 
for ages. I think he’s wonderful, but we actually only met 
last night for the first time at Maureen Jarratt’s party. 
MONICA ( QOuizzically ) 
I see. 
DAPHNE 
I think he’s even more charming off the stage than on, 
don’t you? 
monica (With a slight smile) 
I can never quite make up my mind. 
DAPHNE 
Have you been with him for a long while? 
MONICA 
Just on seventeen years. 
DAPHNE ( Enthusiastically ) 
How wonderful! I expect you know him better than any- 


body. 
MONICA 

Less intimately than some, better than most. 
DAPHNE 

Is he happy, do you think? I mean really happy? 
MONICA 

I don’t believe I've ever asked him. 
DAPHNE 

He has a sad look in his eyes every now and then. 
MONICA 

Oh, you noticed that, did you? 
DAPHNE 


We talked for hours last night. He told me all about his 
early struggles. 

MONICA 
Did he by any chance mention that Life was passing him 
by? 

DAPHNE 
I think he did say something like that. 
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scomnca (Taking off her hat and coat) 
Oh dear! 
DAPHNE 
Why? 
MONICA 
I only wondered. 
DAPHNE 
You've no idea how I envy you, working for him, but then 
I expect everybody does. It must be absolute heaven. 
MONICA 
It's certainly not dull. 
DAPHNE 
I hope you don’t think it's awful me staying here for the 
night—I mean it does look rather bad, doesn’t it? 
MONICA 
Well really, Miss—Miss——? 
DAPHNE 
Stillington, Daphne Stillington. 
MONICA 
Miss Stillington. It’s hardly my business, is it? 
DAPHNE 
No, I suppose not, but I wouldn't like you to think—— 
MONICA 
Seventeen years is a long time, Miss Stillington. I gave 
up that sort of thinking in the spring of nineteen twenty- 
two. 
DAPHNE 
Oh, I see. 
(FRED comes out of the service door with a tray of 
orange juice, coffee, and toast) 
FRED 
Will you ‘ave it in here, Miss, or in the bedroom? 
DAPHNE 
Here, please. 
MONICA 
I think it would really be more comfortable for you in the 
bedroom. The studio becomes rather active round about 
eleven. People call, you know, and the telephone rings— 
DAPHNE 
Very well. 
‘MONICA 
I'll let you know the minute he wakes up. 
DAPHNE 
Thank you so much. 
(rrep takes the tray into the bedroom. parune fol- 
lows him) 
(monica goes into the office and comes out again in 


time to meet FRED emerging from the bedroom) 
MONICA 


Is there any soap in that bathroom? 
FRED 
Yes, but the tap’s a bit funny. You ‘ave to go on turning 
it till kingdom come. 
MONICA 
Did you tell her? 
FRED 
She'll find out for herself. 
MONICA 
You'd better send Miss Erikson in to her. 
FRED 
She's gone to the grocer’s, but I'll tell ‘er when she comes 
back. 
MONICA 
Were you here last night? 
FRED 
No. She's news to me. 
MONICA 
If he hasn't rung by twelve we'd better wake him. 
FRED 
You know what ‘appened last time! 
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MONICA 

It can’t be helped. He’s got to lunch out anyhow. 
FRED 

Well, if the balloon goes up don’t blame me. 

( At this moment GARRY ESSENDINE appears at the top 
of the stairs. He is in his pyjamas and his hair is 
tousled ) 

Garry ( Furiously) 

I suppose it’s of no interest to any of you that I have been 
awakened from deep, deep sleep by everybody screaming 
like banshees! What's going on? 

MONICA 

I've been talking to Miss Stillington. 


GARRY 
Who the hell is Miss Stillington? 
MONICA 
She’s in the spare room. 
carry (Coming down) 
I didn’t ask where she was, I asked who she was. 
MONICA 
We might look her up in the telephone book. 
FRED 
She forgot her latchkey, if you know what I mean. 
GARRY 
Go away, Fred, and get me some coffee. 
FRED 
Rightyo. 
GARRY 
And don’t say rightyo. 
FRED 
Very good, sir. (He goes) 
MONICA 
You met her at a party and brought her home here and 
told her about your early struggles, and she stayed the 
night. 
GARRY 
She’s a darling. I remember now. I'm mad about her. 
What did you say her name was? 
MONICA 
Stillington. Daphne Stillington. 
GARRY 
I knew it was Daphne, but I hadn't the faintest idea it 
was Stillington. How did she look to you? 
MONICA 
Restive. 
GARRY 
Poor sweet, I hope you were nice to her. Has anybody 
given her anything to eat? 
MONICA 
Fred took her some coffee and orange juice. 
GARRY 
What's she doing now? 
MONICA 
I don’t know; drinking it, I suppose. 
GARRY 
It’s awful, isn’t it? What are we to do? 
MONICA 
She wants to say good-bye to you and to thank you. 
GARRY 
Whatever for? 
MONICA 
That, Garry dear, I am in no position to say. 
GARRY 
Why didn’t you tell her to dress quietly like a mouse and 
go home? You know perfectly well it’s agony here in the 
morning with everybody banging about. 
MONICA 
You might have thought of that before you asked her to 
stay the night. 


GARRY 
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She had to stay the night. She'd lost her key. 
MONICA 
The sooner we turn that spare room into a library the 
better. 
GARRY 
She’s probably sobbing her heart out. 
MONICA 
Why don’t you go and see. 
GARRY 
Lend me a comb and I will. 
monica (Taking a comb out of her bag) 
Here. 
carry (Taking it and going over to a looking glass ) 
Good God, I look ninety-eight. 
MONICA 
Never mind. 
GARRY 
In two years from now I shall be bald as a coot, and then 
you'll be sorry. 
MONICA 
On the contrary, I shall be delighted. There will be fewer 
eager, gently bred debutantes ready to lose their latch- 
keys for you when you've got a toupee perched on the 
top of your head, and life will be a great deal simpler. 
carry (Thoughtfully ) 
I shall never wear a toupee, Monica, however bald I get. 
Perhaps on the stage I might have a little front piece, but 
in life, never! I intend to grow old with distinction. 
MONICA 
Well, I'm sure that will be a great relief to all of us. 
GARRY 
Here’s your sordid little comb. 
monica (Taking it and putting it back in her bag) 
Now do go and do a nice good-bye scene, there's a dear, 
and get rid of her as quickly as possible. We've got to do 
the morning mail, and Morris might appear at any minute, 
and we can’t have her littering up the place and getting 
in everybody's way. 
GARRY 
I haven't done my exercises yet. 
MONICA 
You can do those after she’s gone. 
GARRY 
I can’t go into that spare room in my pyjamas; it’s like an 
icebox. 
MONICA 
The heater’s on. It’s been on all night. 
GARRY 
Very extravagant. (DAPHNE comes out of the spare room) 
DAPHNE 
Garry! I thought I heard your voice. 
carry (Tenderly) 
My dear! 
MONICA 
If you want me I shall be in the office, Garry. 
carry (With great politeness) 
Thank you, Monica. 
MONICA 
You won't forget, will you, that at a quarter to twelve Mr. 
Roderick is coming to discuss your special broadcast on 
the seventeenth? 
GARRY 
No, Monica. 
MONICA 
And that at twelve sharp Morris is coming to discuss what 
understudies you are going to take to Africa. 
GARRY 
No, Monica. 
MONICA 
And that at twelve-thirty you have given an appointment 
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to Mr. Roland Maule. 


GARRY 
I shall remember. 
MONICA 
I'm so glad. Good-bye, Miss Stillington. I do hope we shall 
meet again. 
DAPHNE 
Good-bye. 
(monica goes out into the office and shuts the door 
firmly ) 
(DAPHNE runs to caRRY and flings her arms around 
him ) 
( Burying her face in his shoulder) 
Garry! Oh, Garry! 
carry (Depositing her in a chair) 
Darling. 
DAPHNE 
I'm ridiculously happy. 
GARRY 
I'm sq glad, darling. 
DAPHNE 
Are you? 
GARRY 
Happy? 
DAPHNE (Taking his hand) 
Yes. 
carry (Gently withdrawing his hand and turning 
away ) 
There's something awfully sad about happiness, isn’t 
there? 
DAPHNE 
What a funny thing to say. 
GARRY 
It wasn’t meant to be funny. 
DAPHNE 
Don’t you trust me? 
GARRY 
Trust you? Of course I trust you. Why shouldn't I? 
DAPHNE 
I've been in love with you for such a long time. 
GARRY ( Rising) 
Don’t—don’t say that. 
DAPHNE 
Why? What's the matter? 
GARRY 
Don’t love me too much, Daphne! Promise me you won't. 
You'll only be unhappy. No good can come of loving any- 
one like me—I'm not worthy of it, really I'm not. 
DAPHNE 
You're more worthy of it than anybody in the whole 
world. 
GARRY 
Foolish child. 
DAPHNE 
I'm not a child. I'm twenty-four. 
GaRRY (Smilingly ) 
Twenty-four! If only I were younger—if only you were 
older—— 
DAPHNE 
What does age matter when people love each other? 
GARRY 
I wonder how tragically often that has been said. 
DAPHNE 
It's true. 
GARRY 
Look at me, Daphne. Look at me kindly, clearly, and 
honestly—look at the lines on my face—my thinning hair 
—look at my eyes! 
DAPHNE 
You're not so very old. 
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carry (With a touch of asperity) 
| didn’t say I was so very old, Daphne, I merely said look 
at me. As a matter of fact, I’m only just forty. 

DAPHNE 
What's forty? 

GARRY 
Too old for twenty-four. 

DAPHNE 
You mean you don't love me. 

GARRY 
| don’t mean any such thing. 

DAPHNE 
Do you love me? Say it—do you? 

GARRY 
Of course I do. 

DAPHNE 
Say it. 

GARRY 
I love you, Daphne. 

DAPHNE 
Oh, darling—— 

carry (Taking both her hands in his) 
But this is good-bye! 

DAPHNE ( Aghast ) 
Good-bye? 

GARRY 
It must be. It's inevitable. Not for my sake, my dear, but 
for yours. Last night—suddenly—a spark was struck! The 
flame burned brightly. That was happiness!—tremendous, 
wonderful happiness, something to be remembered al- 
ways—— 

"DAPHNE ( Weeping) 
You're different this morning—you don’t love me—you 
didn’t mean any of the things you said last night. 

GARRY : 
Youth never understands. That’s what so absolutely aw- 
ful about youth—it never, never understands. 

DAPHNE ( With spirit) 
I don’t know what you're talking about. 

GARRY 
Listen to me, my dearest. You're not in love with me— 
the real me. You're in love with an illusion, the illusion 
that I gave you when you saw me on the stage. Last night 
I ran a terrible risk. I ran the risk of breaking that dear 
young illusion forever—but I didn’t. Oh, thank God, I 
didn't. It's still there—I can see it in your eyes. But never 
again—never, never again. That's all I can dare to hope for 
now—moments like last night. That’s why I’m so lonely 
sometimes, so desperately lonely, but I have learned one 
bitter lesson in my life and that lesson is to be able to 
say good-bye—— 

DAPHNE 
But Garry— 

GARRY 
Let me go on—— 

DAPHNE 
But I really don’t see why—— 


GARRY 


“We meet not as we parted 


We feel more than all may see; 
My bosom is heavy-hearted 

And thine full of doubt for me. 
One moment has bound the free. 


“That moment has gone forever, 
Like lightning that flashed and died, 
Like a snowflake upon the river, 
Like a sunbeam upon the tide, 
Which the dark shadows hide——” 
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DAPHNE 
But Garry—— 
GARRY 
Be quiet for a minute, darling— 
“That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pain, 
The cup of its joy was mingled 
Delusion too sweet though vain, 
Too sweet to be mine again.” 
There, now, that was Shelley. Don’t you think it’s beauti- 
ful? 
DAPHNE 
Yes, but—— 
GARRY 
There was nothing Shelley didn’t know about love, not 
a thing! All the sadness, all the joy, all the unbearable 
pain—— 
DAPHNE 
I don’t see why love should be so miserable. 
carry (Laughing bitterly) 
That’s because you're young, my sweet—young and eager 
and greedy for life—— 
DAPHNE 
You said last night that I was the one that you had been 
searching for always, and that now you had found me 
you would never let me go. 
carry (With beautiful simplicity ) 
That was perfectly true. I never shall let you go. You will 
be here in my heart forever. 
DAPHNE (Weeping again) 
Oh, Garry—— 
carry (Tenderly putting his arms around her) 
Don't cry—please, please don’t cry—I can’t bear it—— 
DAPHNE (Clinging to him) 
How can you say that I'm only in love with an illusion 
and not the real you at all? 
GARRY 
Because it’s true. 
DAPHNE 
It isn’t—it isn’t—it was the real you last night, you weren't 
on the stage—you weren't acting—— 
GARRY 
I'm always acting—watching myself go by—that’s what's 
so horrible. I see myself all the time eating, drinking, lov- 
ing, suffering—sometimes I think I'm going mad—— 
DAPHNE 
I could help you if only you'd let me. 
carRY (Rising and striding about the room) 
If only you could. But it’s too late. 
DAPHNE 
It isn’t—I swear it isn't—you see I'll prove it to you. 
carry (Very quietly) 
Listen, my dear. It isn’t that I don’t love you. I do. I knew 
it the first moment that I took you in my arms last night, 
but my life is not my own—I am not free like other men to 
take happiness when it comes to me—I belong to the 
public and to my work. In two weeks’ time I am going 
away to Africa with a repertory of six plays—do you un- 
derstand what that means? The work, the drudgery, the 
nerve strain? That is my job, the one thing to which | 
must be faithful. When I come back, if I come back, I 
shall look at you again and I shall know—in the first 
glance—whether you have waited for me or not. Please 
come here now and kiss me once, just once and then go. 
DAPHNE (Running to him) 
Oh, Garry! Oh, darling! 
carry (Kissing her passionately, with his eyes tight 
shut ) 
Au revoir, my sweet—not good-bye—just au revoir. 


(He gently disentangles her from him and goes sadly 
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. . » There was nothing Shelley didn't know about love, 
not a thing! 


Clifton Webb, Jan Sterling. 


to the window where he stands, obviously a prey to 
emotion, with his back to her) 
(She looks at him uncertainly for a moment and then 
goes weeping into the bedroom and shuts the door ) 
(FRED comes out of the service door with a breakfast 
tray ) 
FRED 
Do you want your coffee here or upstairs? 
GARRY 
Anywhere—put it anywhere. 
FRED 
I'd have brought it in before but I ‘eard all the weeping 
and wailing going on and thought I'd better wait. 
i GARRY 
Put the tray down, Fred, and go away. 
FRED 
Rightyo 
( He puts the tray on the table by the fire and goes off 
whistling ) 
(monica comes out of the office with a tray of opened 
letters. The telephone rings) 
carry ( Irritably ) 
My God, there’s no peace—no peace anywhere—— 
monica (Going to the telephone ) 
I switched it in here because we've got to go through the 
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mail and I can’t keep darting in and out of the office al] 
the time. 
(At telephone ) 
Hallo—hallo. Mr. Essendine’s secretary speaking. No, I’m 
afraid he’s not available at the moment. Is there any- 
thing I can do? Well, he’s very busy just now, I think 
perhaps it would be better if you wrote—— No, I'm sorry, 
that’s quite impossible-—— Very well—— Not at all— 
Good-bye. (She hangs up) 
GARRY 
Who was that? 
MONICA 
A Mr. Eramble. 
GARRY 
Never heard of him. 
MONICA 
He said you promised to look at his invention. 
carry (Sitting down at the table) 
What sort of an invention? ' 
MONICA 
I haven't the faintest idea. 
(MISS ERIKSON comes out of the service door) 
MISS ERIKSON 
Fred said I was to go and speak to the young lady. 
GARRY ' 
Very well, Miss Erikson. 
MISS ERIKSON 
What shall I say to her? 
GARRY 
I really don’t know. 
MISS ERIKSON . 
I have been to the grocer’s, and— 
GARRY 
That's as good an opening gambit as any. 
MONICA 
Just see that she has everything she wants, Miss Erikson, 
and turn on a bath for her. 
MISS ERIKSON 


Alas, that I cannot do; the tap makes no water. 
GARRY 


Do the best you can. 
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MISS ERIKSON 
I willtry. (She goes into the spare room) 
MONICA 
There's nothing much this morning. I'll go through them 
quickly. 
GARRY 
The coffee tastes of curry powder. 
MONICA 
Never mind. 
GARRY 
I wish I had a French chef instead of a Scandinavian 
Spiritualist. 
MONICA 
You could never get rid of Miss Erikson; she worships 
you. 
GARRY 
Everybody worships me; it’s nauseating. 
MONICA 
There's hell to pay if they don't. 
GARRY 
What's that blue letter? 
MONICA 
Sylvia Laurie. She says she must see you before you go 
away. 
GARRY 
Well, she can’t. 
MONICA 
And there’s another one from Lady Worrall. Lunch on 
Friday or dinner on Tuesday. 
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GARRY 
Neither. 
monica (Handing him a letter) 
You'd better read this one yourself; it's from that young 
man you forced to go to the Slade School; he’s very un- 
happy: 
GARRY 
| didn’t force him; he asked me for my advice and I gave 
it to him. 
MONICA 
Well, he says he’s hedged in by obsolete conventions, that 
his inspiration’s withered, and that it’s all your fault. 
carry (Reading the letter) 
He’s a bloody fool. I knew it the first moment I clapped 
eyes on him. 
" MONICA 
In that case it would have been wiser not to have let 
him think that you minded so passionately about his 
career. 
GARRY 
lf people don’t want my advice why the hell do they 
come and badger me? (He gives her back the letter) 
Put it in Mount Pleasant. 
MONICA 
We'll have to go through Mount Pleasant before you go; 
it's overflowing. Here’s a post card I can’t make head or 
tail of. 
carry (Turning it round in his hands) 
It's from Brazil. 
MONICA 
I know, it says so on the stamp. 
carry (Reading) 
I've done what you said and it’s nearly finished. I can’t 
read the signature, it looks like Pickett. 
MONICA 
Can you remember anyone called Pickett that you sent 
to Brazil to finish something? 
carry (Giving her the post card) 
Tear it up. People should write legibly or not at all. 
MONICA 
Not at all would be lovely. 
( The telephone rings. MONICA goes over to it. At tele- 
phone ) 
Hallo—Mr. Essendine’s secretary speaking—— Oh, Tony 
— All right, hold on, he’s just here—— It’s Tony. He 
wants to know what you thought of the play last night—— 
(carry gets up and takes the telephone from her. 
MISS ERIKSON comes out of the spare room. The fol- 
lowing conversations take place simultaneously ) 
carry ( At telephone) 
Tony—— That was a pretty thing, wasn’t it?—— What per- 
suaded Laura to do it?—— Yes, but it wasn’t even a good 
part—all that turgid nonsense—— It would have been 
easier to understand if they'd put a synopsis in the pro- 


gramme— Mediaeval my foot, they just looked like 
bananas!—— No, I haven't read any of them—— It’s insuf- 
ferable— If they think that ramping and roaring’s good 
acting I'm thankful I’m going to Africa—— About six 


oclock Liz will probably be here. I think she’s coming 
back today—— All right. 
(He hangs up) 
MONICA 
Is Miss Stillington nearly dressed? 
MISS ERIKSON 
Yes, but she is crying, which makes her slow. The bath 
was on the blink. 
MONICA 
You'd better go upstairs, Garry. 
GARRY 
Where's Fred? 
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MONICA 

Tell Fred Mr. Essendine wants his bath, Miss Erikson. 
MISS ERIKSON 

I will tell him. 

( MISS ERIKSON goes off ) 

(After a moment Frep comes on and goes upstairs ) 

GARRY 

You'd better come up; we can do the rest of the letters 
while I’m in the bath. 

MONICA 

There are only two more. An invitation from Gertrude 
Lovat. She's giving a coming-out dance for that pimply- 
looking daughter of hers—— 

GARRY 

Polite refusal. 
MONICA 
And rather a complicated letter from some Boy Scouts. 
GARRY 
Good God! 
MONICA 
Apparently you're a patron of their dramatic club which 
I must say I'd completely forgotten, and they're giving a 
performance of Laughter in Heaven and want you to 
send them a message. 

carry (Going upstairs) 

All right—send them one. 

MONICA 

What shall I say? 

carry ( Patiently ) 

Monica dear, don’t tell me that you have arrived at the 
age of forty-three and are unable to send a message. 

(GARRY goes off ) 

(MISS ERIKSON Comes on again and collects the break- 
fast tray. The telephone rings. Monica goes to an- 
swer it) 

monica ( At telephone) 

Hallo—— Oh, Hugo—yes, he’s in but he’s just gone to have 
his bath—-— Today? I thought you weren't going until the 
end of the week—— Yes, of course—— He’s not lunching 
until half-past—— All right, I'll tell him—— 

(monica hangs up the telephone and picks up the 
tray of letters. There is a ring at the front doorbell. 
MISS ERIKSON comes out of the service door and 
goes to answer it. Liz's voice is heard saying: 
“Hallo, Miss Erikson—is everybody in?” After a mo- 
ment she comes in. Miss ERIksON follows her and 
goes off again. Lr is a charming-looking woman in 
the thirties. She is well dressed but not elaborate. 
She carries two parcels) 

LIZ 

Good morning, Monica dear. 
MONICA 
Liz! We thought you weren't coming back until tonight. 
LIZ 
I came over on the ferry, loaded with gifts like an Eastern 
potentate. Here's one for you. 

monica (Taking the parcel that iz gives her) 

How lovely! 
LIZ 

It's a bottle of scent and very expensive. 
MONICA 

Thanks ever so much, Liz, you're a darling. 
LIZ 

What's God up to? 

MONICA 


In the bath. 
Liz 


I've brought him a dressing-gown. 
MONICA 


How thoughtful—he’s only got eighteen. 














































. . «I'm always acting—watching myself go by—that's 
what's so horrible. 


Liz 
Don't be acid, Monica, you know he loves peacocking 
' about in something new. It's nice and thin and highly 
suitable for Africa. 

(She puts the other parcel on the piano and takes off 

her hat and coat ) 

Miss Erikson looked more peculiar than ever this morn- 
ing. Is her spiritualism getting worse? 

MONICA 
She got in touch with a dead friend at a seance on Sun- 
day night, and all he said was “No, no, no,” and “Christ- 
mas Day”! It upset her very much. 

LIZ 
I do hope she won't get any dottier and do something 
awful. 

MONICA 
I don’t think she will. Hers is quite a tranquil madness. 

(The telephone rings) (Going to it) 
That damned thing never stops. Hallo—hallo—Morris? 
No, he’s in the bath—— Liz is here if you want to talk to 
her—— Yes, she’s just arrived. Here, Liz, it’s Morris. 

(Monica gives Liz the telephone and, while she’s talk- 

ing, opens her present ) 

Liz ( At telephone ) 
Good morning, dear—— No, on the ferry—— Yes, I saw 
the play twice—— We shall have to alter the end for Eng- 
land, but I talked to Val and he didn’t seem to mind what 
happened as long as Garry played it—— I told him your 
idea about Janet playing Eloise, and he said that although 
he knew she was a formidable actress he’d rather have 


someone who looked less like a guinea-pig!—— Cochor 
d'Inde—— Yes, dear, pig of India. He’s a very sweet little 
man and I adore him—— No, I'm lunching with poor 


Violet, but I'll come to the office directly afterwards if 
you like. Yes, I'll get rid of her; you needn't be frightened. 
Allright. (She hangs up) 

, monica ( With her bottle of scent ) 


This looks wonderful, Liz. I shan’t open it until I get 
home. 
(FRED comes down the stairs ) 
LIZ 
Hallo, Fred, how's everything? 
FRED 
Bit of a lash up, Miss, as usual. 
LIz 
Do you think I could have a cup of coffee? I feel a sinking. 
FRED 
Rightyo, Miss. _( Frep goes off through the service door 
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LIZ 
It's very resolute of Fred to go on calling me Miss, isn’t it? 
MONICA 
I think he has a sort of idea that when you gave up being 
Garry's wife you automatically reverted to maidenhood, 
LIz 
It's a very pretty thought. 
(DAPHNE comes out of the spare room in an 
dress and cloak. She is no longer crying but looks 
depressed. She jumps slightly on seeing i1z) 
DAPHNE 
Oh! 
MONICA 
I'm so awful sorry about the bath, Miss Stillington. 
DAPHNE 
It didn’t matter a bit. 
MONICA 
This is Mrs. Essendine—Miss Stillington. 
DAPHNE 
Oh! 
Liz ( Amiably ) 
How do you do! 
DAPHNE ( Shattered ) 
Mrs. Essendine! Do you mean—I mean— Are you 
Garry’s wife? 
LIZ 
Yes. 
DAPHNE 
Oh-—I thought he was divorced. 
LIZ 
We never quite got around to it. 
DAPHNE 
Oh, I see. 
LIZ 
But please don’t look agitated—I upped and left him years 
ago. 
monica (A trifle wickedly ) 
Miss Stillington lost her key last night and so she slept 
in the spare room. 
Liz ( To DAPHNE) 
You poor dear, you must be absolutely congealed. 
DAPHNE 
Do you think I could get a taxi? 
MONICA 
I'll ring for one. 
LIZ 
No, don’t do that; my car’s downstairs, it can take you 
wherever you want to go. 
DAPHNE 
It's most awfully kind of you. 
LIz 
Not at all. The chauffeur’s got bright red hair and his 
name’s Frobisher—you can’t miss him. 
DAPHNE 
Thank you very much indeed—you're sure it’s not incon- 
venient? 
uz ( Briskly ) 
Not in the least. Just tell him to come straight back here 
after he’s dropped you. 
DAPHNE ( Still floundering ) 
Oh—yes—of course I will—thank you again—good-bye. 
uz ( Shaking hands) 
Good-bye. I do hope you haven't caught cold 
DAPHNE ( Laughing nervously ) 
No, I don’t think so—good-bye. 
MONICA 
I'll see you out. 
DAPHNE 
Please don't trouble. 
MONICA 
It’s no trouble at all. 
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(aconica goes into the hall with papunxe ) 
(uxz lights a cigarette. FRED comes in with a cup of 
coffee ) 
FRED 
Would you like anything with it, Miss? 


LIZ 
No, thank you, Fred, just the coffee. 


FRED 
I'll tell his nibs you're here—I don’t think he knows. 


LIZ 
Thank you, Fred. 

(rrep bounds upstairs ) 

(scontca comes back) 
Has that been going on long, or is it new? 

MONICA 
Quite new—I found it wandering about in Garry's py- 
jamas. 

LIZ 
Poor little thing, how awful for her to be faced with me 
like that. You ought to have pretended I was someone 
else. 

MONICA 
Serve her right. She ought to be ashamed of hersélf. 

LIZ 
She seemed to be what is known as a “lady.” It’s all very 
odd, isn’t it? 

MONICA 
That type’s particularly idiotic, and the woods are full of 
them. They go shambling about London without hats and 
making asses of themselves. 

LIZ 
Very discouraging. 

MONICA 
I don't mind if only they'd leave Garry alone, it makes 
the mornings so complicated. I think it’s time we all went 
for him again—if only out of consideration for Africa. 

LIZ 
He’s not really nearly as flamboyant as he pretends to be, 
he’s just incapable of saying “no” or “good-bye.” 

MONICA 
He says “good-bye” often enough, but he always manages 
to give the impression that he doesn’t really mean it. 
That's what causes all the trouble. 

LIZ 
I'll have a go at him. After all he’s turned forty now; it’s 
high time he relaxed. 

MONICA 
If you think a big scene’s necessary we can get Morris and 
Hugo, too, and have a real rouser the night before he 
sails. It's generally more effective when we all do it to- 
gether. 

LIz 
Morris is awfully hysterical these days and Hugo's not 
nearly so reliable since he married Joanna. 

MONICA 
Do you like her? Joanna? 

LIz 
She’s a lovely creature, but tricky. Yes, I think I like hér 
all right. 

MONICA 
I don't. 

LIZ 
You never would, darling, she’s not your cup of tea at all. 

(Garry, in shirt and trousers, comes downstairs ) 

CARRY 
Who isn’t? 

LIZ 
Joanna. 

GARRY 
She's not bad. A bit predatory perhaps, but then as far 
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as I can see everybody's predatory in one way or another. 


LZ 
I shall give it up for Lent. 
carry ( Kissing her absently ) 
Good morning, darling, where’s my present? 
LIZ 
On the piano. 
GARRY 
It's not another glass horse, is it, to go with Lord Baldwin? 
LIz 
No, it’s a dressing-gown for Africa. 
GaRRY (Opening it) 
How wonderful! Just what I wanted! (He shakes it out) 
It's absolutely charming. Thank you, darling, I'm mad 
about it. 
(He puts it on over his shoulders and looks at it in 
the glass) 
It really is perfect taste—the best sort of Colonial propa- 
ganda! 
MONICA 
Hugo rang up, he’s going to Brussels today and he’s com- 
ing in to see you before he goes. 
GARRY 
All right. 
MONICA 
So is Morris, I think. 
LIZ 
Go away then, Monica, I must talk to Garry before Morris 
gets here—it’s important. 
MONICA 
You'd better hurry, Mr. Maule will be here in a minute. 
GARRY 
Who's he? 
MONICA 
You know perfectly well. He’s the young man who wrote 
that mad play half in verse and caught you on the tele- 
phone, and you were so busy being attractive and un- 
spoiled by your great success that you promised him an 
appointment. 
GARRY 
I can’t see him—you ought to protect me from things like 
that. 
MONICA 
You must see him; he’s coming all the way from Uckfield 
and it serves you right for snatching the telephone when 
I wasn't looking. 
GARRY 
I've noticed a great change in you lately, Monica. I don’t 
know whether it's because you've given up cramming 
yourself with potatoes or what it is, but you're getting 
nastier with every day that passes. Go away. 
monica (Gathering up her bottle of scent) 
I'm going. 
GARRY 
Who gave you that? 
MONICA 
Liz. 
GARRY 
Most unsuitable. 
MONICA 
I shall be in the office if you want me. 
GARRY 
Of course you'll be in the office, spinning awful plots and 
intrigues against me. 
MONICA 
I will if I can think of any. 
GARRY 
Go away—go away—go away—— 
MONICA 
Do try and persuade him to have some electric treatments 
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on his hair, Liz; it’s getting terribly thin. 

(monica goes into the office ) 

carry (Shouting after her) 
Switch the telephone off. 

monica (Off) 
All right. 

GARRY 
Now then, tell me all about everything. 

LIZ 
I saw the play. 

GARRY 
Good? 

LIz 
Yes, very. We shall have to change it a bit, but Val’s quite 
willing to let us do what we like. But I don’t want to go 
on about it now until I've mulled it over a little more. 
I'm seeing Morris after lunch. 

GARRY 
I've told him I can’t open until November. I must have a 
holiday after Africa. So there's lots of time. 


LIz 

Now I want to talk to you about something else. 
GARRY 

I don't like that tone at all. What's on your mind? 
LIZ 

You. Your general behaviour. 
GARRY 

Really, Liz! What have I done now? 
LIZ 

Don't you think it’s time you started to relax? 
GARRY 

I don’t know what you're talking about. 
LIz 


Who was that poor little creature I saw here this morning 
in evening dress? 

GARRY 
She'd lost her latchkey. 

LIZ 
They often do. 

GARRY 
Now listen to me, Liz—— 

LIZ 
You're over forty, you know. 

GARRY 
Only just. 

LIZ 
And in my humble opinion all this casual scampering 
about is rather undignified. 

GARRY 
Scampering indeed! You have a genius for putting things 
unpleasantly. 

LIZ 
Don't misunderstand me. I'm not taking a moral view. I 
gave that up as hopeless years ago. I’m merely basing mv 
little homily on reason, dignity, position, and, let's face it, 
age. 

GARRY 
Perhaps you'd like me to live in a Bath chair. 

LIZ 
It would certainly have its compensations. 

GARRY 
It’s all very fine for you to come roaring back from Paris 
where you've been up to God knows what, and start to 
bully me—— 

Liz 
I'm not bullying you. 

GARRY 
Yes, you are. You're sitting smug as be damned on an 


awful little cloud and blowing down on me. 
LIZ 


Don't bluster. 
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GARRY 
Who went away and left me a prey to everybody? Answer 
me that! 
LIZ 
I did, thank God. 
GARRY 
Well then. 
LIz 
Would you have liked me to have stayed? 
GARRY 
Certainly not. You drove me mad. 
LIZ 
Well, stop shilly-shallying about then and pay attention. 
GARRY 
This, to date, is the most irritating morning of my life. 
LIZ 
I can remember better ones. 
GARRY 
Where were we? 
LIZ 
Be good, there’s a darling—I mean it. 
GARRY 
Mean what? 
LIZ 
Exactly this. You have reached a moment in life when a 
little restraint would be becoming. You are no longer a 
debonair, irresponsible juvenile. You are an eminent man 
advancing, with every sign of reluctance, into middle age. 
GARRY 
May God forgive you. 
LIZ 
Never mind about that. Listen. We all know about your 
irresistible fascination. We've watched it going on monot- 
onously for twenty years. 
GARRY 
I met you for the first time exactly eleven years ago next 
August, and you were wearing a very silly hat. 
LIZ 
Will you be serious! Your behaviour naturally affects all 
of us. Morris, Hugo, Monica, and me. You're responsible 
for us and we're responsible for you. You never lose an 
opportunity of lecturing us and wagging your finger in 
our faces when we happen to do something you don't 
approve of. 
GARRY 
And am I right or am I not? Answer me that! 
LIZ 
Oh, you're fine when dealing with other people's prob- 
lems, but when it comes to your own you're not so hot. 
GARRY 
Of all the base ingratitude! 
LIZ 
I think the time has come for you to look very carefully 
at yourself and see how much you really need all this 
buccaneering. I personally don’t believe it’s nearly as 
necessary to you as you think it is. Just try not to be so 
devastatingly charming to people for a little. Think what 
fun it would be to be unattractive for a minute or two. 
Why, you might take to it like a duck to water, and any- 
how it would be a wonderful change. 
GARRY 
Dear Liz. You really are very sweet. 
Liz (Crossly ) 
Oh dear, I might just as well have been talking Chinese. 
GARRY 
Don't be cross, Liz dear. I do see what you mean, honestly 
I do. 
Liz 
That's rather sudden, isn’t it? After your belligerence of 
a few moments ago? 
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carry ( Coaxingly ) 
Surely I may be allowed a little change of mood? 
LIZ 
You're acting again. 
GARRY 
You've said some very cruel things to me. I'm upset. 
uz ( Turning away ) 
If only you were. 
GARRY 
Seriously, though, don’t you think you've been a bit too 
hard on me? I admit I'm a trifle feckless every now and 


then, but I really don’t do much harm to anybody. 


LIZ 
You do harm to yourself and to the few, the very few, 
who really mind about you. 

GARRY 
I suppose you've discussed all this with Monica and 
Morris and Hugo? 

LIZ 
I haven't yet, but I will unless I see some signs of im- 
provement. 

GARRY 
Blackmail, hey? 

LIZ 
You know how you hate it when we all make a concerted 
pounce. 

carry ( With exasperation, walking about ) 
The thing that astonishes me in life is people’s arrogance! 
It's fantastic. Look at you all! Gossiping in corners, whis- 
pering behind your fans, telling me what to do and what 
not to do. It’s downright sauce, that’s what it is. What 
happens if I relax my loving hold on any of you for a 
minute? Disaster! I happen to go to New York to play a 
three months’ season. Hugo immediately gets pneumonia, 
goes to Biarritz to recover, meets Joanna and marries her! 
I go away for a brief holiday at San Tropez for a month 
in 1987, and when I come back what do I find? You and 
Morris between you have bought the dullest Hungarian 
play ever written and put it into rehearsal with Phoebe 
Lucas in the leading part. Phoebe Lucas, playing a glam- 
orous courtesan with about as much sex appeal as a had- 
dock! How long did it run? One week! And that was only 
because the press said it was lascivious. 

LIZ 
Isn't all this a little beside the point? 

GARRY 
Certainly not. Twenty years ago Hugo put all his money 
into The Lost Cavalier. And who played it for eighteen 
months to capacity with extra matinees? I did. And who 
started his whole career as a producer in that play? 
Morris! 

LIz 
I wish you'd stop asking questions and answering them 
yourself, it’s making me giddy. 

GARRY 
Where would they have been without me? Where would 
Monica be now if I hadn’t snatched her away from that 
sinister old aunt of hers and given her a job? 

LIZ 
With the sinister old aunt. 

GARRY 
And you! One of the most depressing, melancholy ac- 
tresses on the English stage. Where would you be if I 
hadn't forced you to give up acting and start writing? 

LIZ 
Regent's Park. 

GARRY 
Good God! I even had to marry you to do it. 

LIz 
Yes, and a fine gesture that turned out to be. 
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GARRY 
Well, I was in love with you longer than anyone else. 
You can’t grumble. 
LIZ 
I never grumbled. I believe in going through any experi- 
ence however shattering. 
GARRY 
You adored me, you know you did. 
LIZ 
I still do, dear. You're so chivalrous, rubbing it in how 
dependent we all are on you for every breath we take. 
GARRY 
I didn’t say that. 
Liz 
You're just as dependent on us anyway now. We stop you 
being extravagant and buying houses every five minutes. 
We stopped you in the nick of time from playing Peer 
Gynt. 
GARRY 
I still maintain I should have been magnificent as Peer 
Gynt. 
LIZ 
Above all, we stop you from overacting. 
GARRY 
You have now gone too far, Liz. I think you had better go 
away somewhere. 
LIZ 
I've only just come back. 
carRRY (Shouting ) 
Monica! Monica! Come here at once. 
monica ( Entering ) 
What on earth’s the matter? 
GARRY 


Have you or have you not ever seen me overact? 
MONICA 


Frequently. 
GARRY 
It’s a conspiracy! I knew it! 
MONICA 
As a matter of fact you're overacting now. (She goes off) 
GARRY 
Very well, I give in. Everybody's against me. It doesn’t 
matter about me—oh no—I'm only the breadwinner. It 
doesn’t matter how much I’m wounded and insulted! It 
doesn’t matter that my timorous belief in myself should 
be subtly undermined. 
LIZ 
Your belief in yourself is about as timorous as Napcleon’s. 
GARRY 
And look what happened to him. He died forsaken and 
alone on a beastly little island in the middle of the sea. 
LIZ 
Islands have that in common. 
GARRY 
You're trying to be funny now because you're ashamed. 
You're ashamed because you know perfectly well that 
you've hurt me unbearably. I doubt if any of you would 
care a fig if I were exiled forever tomorrow. You'd prob- 
ably be delighted. I expect that’s why I'm being forced 
to go to Africa. 
LIZ 
You're longing to go and you know it. But oh, darling, 
do be careful when you're there, for heaven's sake, and 
don’t go having affairs with everybody and showing off 
and letting down the whole thing. 
GARRY 
I shall live like a monk. I shall spend all my time in a sad, 
dilapidated hotel all by myself, and I won't speak to a 
living soul, and if I die of melancholia perhaps you'll be 
satisfied. 
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. You are no longer a debonair, irresponsible juvenile. 
You are an eminent man advancing, with every sign 
of reluctance, into middle age. 


Clifton Webb, Doris Dalton. 


LIz 
Now then, about Morris. I want you to concentrate for a 
minute. 

GARRY 
How can I concentrate? You come here and say the most 
awful things to me, tear the heart out of my bosom and 
jump up and down on it, and then say calmly: “Now then 
about Morris,” as though you'd been discussing the 
weather 

LIz 
I'm very worried. 

GARRY 
Serve you right. 

LIZ 
About Morris! 

carry ( Exasperated ) 
What about Morris? What's wrong? 

LIz 
I'm not definitely sure that anything is really, but I've 
heard things. 

GARRY 
What kind of things? 

LIz 
I think you'll have to do a little of your famous finger- 
wagging. It's—it's Joanna. 

GARRY 
Joanna? 

LIz 
Apparently Morris is in love with her. I don’t know how 
far it's gone, or any details, but I do know that if it’s true 
something ought to be done about it and at once. 

GARRY 
Morris and Joanna! He must be mad. Who told you? 

LIz 
Bobbie first, when we were driving out from Versailles, 
but I didn’t pay much attention to that because we all 
know he’s the world’s mischief-maker anyhow. But about 
two nights later Louise tackled me in Maxim's. She'd just 
arrived from here and was in a state about it. You know 
how she adores Hugo. 

GARRY 
Does Hugo suspect anything? 

LIz 
I don't think so, but then he never would, would he? Un- 


til it was shoved under his nose. 
GARRY 
He ought never to have married her. I always said it was 
a grave mistake. You can't introduce stereotyped dia. 
mond-studded sirens into a closely knit group like us 
without asking for trouble. 

LIZ 
I don’t think she’s as stereotyped as all that, but she’s 
dangerous all right. 

GARRY 
I've always run a mile from her. Morris! He couldn't be 
such a fool, could he? 

LIz 
He's been looking a bit mournful for some time. I've had 
a feeling that something was wrong. 

carry (Getting up and walking about ) 
Oh, God, it’s too tiresome, really it is—just as I'm going 
away and everything—— It might bust up the whole 
business. 

LIZ 
If Hugo finds out it certainly will. 

GARRY 
What are we to do? 

LIz 
You’d better first of all find out from Morris whether it's 
true or not, and if it is, how far it’s gone, then read the 
riot act and get him away—take him to Africa with you- 
anything. (The front doorbell rings) 

GARRY 
There's that beastly young man from Uckfield and here 
I am trembling like a leaf. I can’t face him! I can’t! 

LIz 
You've got to if you promised. 

GARRY 
My life is one long torment and nobody even remotely 
cares. 

Liz 
it might not be the young man at all, it might be Morris. 

GARRY 
To hell with Morris! To hell with everybody! 

LIz 
Don’t be idiotic. You know as well as I do that if there 
is any truth in this Joanna business it'll land us all in the 
most sordid complications and probably wreck every- 
thing. You've got to find out. And if you don’t I shall. I'm 
seeing him at two-thirty. 

GARRY 
He'd never tell you a thing, he'd only get into a rage and 
ask you to mind your own business. 

LIZ 
I shall be in until one-fifteen; telephone me when he's 
gone. 

GARRY 
He won't go. I'm lunching with him. I can’t give you a 
detailed report of his love life over the telephone with 
him in the room. 

LIz 
Dial my number by mistake and just say “I'm so sorry; 
it’s a wrong number,” then I shall know. 

GARRY 
What will you know? 

LIZ 
That everything's all right. But if you say I'm so terribly 
sorry it’s a wrong number, I'll know that everything's all 
wrong and be round in a flash to back you up. 


GARRY 

Intrigue! My whole existence is enmeshed in intrigue. 
LIZ 

Have you got that clear? Will you promise to do it? 
GARRY 

All right. ( The bell rings again) 
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ll tell you another fascinating thing about my life if 
‘re interested. Nobody in any circumstances ever an- 


swers a bell under a half an hour. 
Miss Erikson—Fred— 

LIZ 
I'm going now. Remember I shall be in until I hear from 
you. Poor Violet can wait. 
"GARRY 
Poor Violet never does anything else. Miss Erikson! Fred! 

(MISS ERIKSON comes hurriedly out of the service 
door ) 

The front doorbell, Miss Erikson, has been pealing inces- 
santly for twenty minutes. 

MISS ERIKSON 

Alas yes, but there’s a woman at the back door with a 
tiny baby. 

GARRY 

What does she want? 
MISS ERIKSON 
| do not know; there was no time to ask her. 
(MISS ERIKSON goes out into the hall) 
GARRY 
Most of the silver’s gone by now, I expect. 
LIZ 
She'd be better advised to settle for some bread and 
cheese. 

carry (Runs to the office door, opens it, and shouts) 

Monica, there’s a woman at the back door with a tiny 
baby! Go and deal with her. 

monica ( Entering) 

What does she want? 

carry ( With frigid patience ) 

That can only be discovered by asking her. Kindly do so. 

MONICA 

There's no need to snap at me. 

(monica goes off through the service door) 

(xz puts on her hat and coat. Miss ERIKSON re-enters ) 

MISS ERIKSON ( Announcing ) 

Mr. Maule. 

(ROLAND MAULE enters. He is an earnest young man 
with glasses. He is obviously petrified with nerves 
but endeavouring to hide it by assuming an air of 
gruff defiance ) 

( MISS ERIKSON goes off ) 

carry ( Advancing, with great charm) 

How do you do. 
ROLAND 
How do you do. 
GARRY 
This is my wife—Mr. Maule. She just popped in for a 
minute and is now about to pop out again. 
ROLAND 
Oh! 

LIz 
I know you have an appointment with Garry and I 
wouldn't interrupt it for the world, so I'll say good-bye. 

ROLAND 

Good-bye. 
Liz 
Don't forget, Garry. I'll be sitting by the telephone. 
GARRY 
All right. ( Liz goes out ) 
(GARRY motions ROLAND into a chair) 
Do sit down, won't you? 
ROLAND ( Sitting ) 
Thank you. 
GARRY 
Cigarette? 
ROLAND 
No, thank you. 
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(He shouts) 


GARRY 
Don't you smoke? 
ROLAND 
No. 
GARRY 
Drink? 
ROLAND 
No, thank you. 
GARRY 
How old are you? 
ROLAND 
Twenty-five. Why? 
GARRY 
It doesn’t really matter—I just wondered. 
ROLAND 
How old are you? 
GARRY 
Forty in December. Jupiter, you know—very energetic. 
ROLAND 
Yes, of course. 
GARRY 
You've come all the way from Uckfield? 
ROLAND 
It isn’t very far. 
GARRY 
Well, it sort of sounds far, doesn’t it? 
ROLAND ( Defensively ) 
It’s quite near Lewes. 
GARRY 
Then there’s nothing to worry about, is there? 
( MONICA comes in ) 
MONICA 
It's a sweet little thing, but it looks far from well. 
GARRY 
What did she want? 
MONICA 
Her sister. 
GARRY 
Well, we haven't got her, have we? 
MONICA 
She lives two doors down in the mews. It was all a mis- 
take. 
GARRY 
This is my secretary, Miss Reed—Mr. Maule. 
MONICA 
How do you do. I have your script in the office if you'd 
like to take it away with you. 
ROLAND 
Thank you very much. 
MONICA 
I'l] put it in an envelope. 
( monica goes into the office and shuts the door) 
GARRY 
1 want to talk to you about your play. 
ROLAND (Gloomily) 
I expect you hated it. 
GARRY 
Well, to be candid, I thought it was a little uneven. 
ROLAND 
I thought you'd say that. 
GARRY 
I'm glad I'm running so true to form. 
ROLAND 
I mean it really isn’t the sort of thing you would like, is it? 
GARRY 


In that case why on earth did you send it to me? 
ROLAND 


I just took a chance. I mean I know you only play rather 
trashy stuff as a rule, and I thought you just might like 


to have a shot at something deeper. 
GARRY 


What is there in your play that you consider so deep, Mr. 
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Maule? Apart from the plot, which is completely sub- 
merged after the first four pages. 

ROLAND 
Plots aren’t important; it’s ideas that matter. Look at 
Chekhov. 

GARRY 
In addition to ideas I think we might concede Chekhov 
a certain flimsy sense of psychology, don’t you? 

ROLAND 
You mean my play isn’t psychologically accurate? 

carry (Gently ) 
It isn't very good, you know, really it isn’t. 

ROLAND 
I think it's very good indeed. 

GARRY 
I understand that perfectly, but you must admit that my 
opinion, based on a lifelong experience of the theatre, 
might be the right one. 

ROLAND (Contemptuously ) 
The commercial theatre. 

GARRY 
Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear. 

ROLAND 
I suppose you'll say that Shakespeare wrote for the com- 
mercial theatre and that the only point of doing anything 
with the drama at all is to make money ! All” those old 
arguments. What you don’t realize is that the theatre of 
the future is the theatre of ideas. 

GARRY 
That may be, but at the moment I am occupied with the 
theatre of the present. 

ROLAND ( Heatedly) 
And what do you do with it? Every play you appear in is 
exactly the same, superficial, frivolous, and without the 
slightest intellectual significance. You have a great fol- 
lowing and a strong personality, and all you do is pros- 
titute yourself every night of your life. All you do with 
your talent is to wear dressing-gowns and make witty re- 
marks when you might be really helping people, making 
them think! Making them feel! 

GARRY 
There can be no two opinions about it. I am having a 
most discouraging morning. 

ROLAND ( Rising and standing over GARRY ) 
If you want to live in people’s memories, to go down to 
posterity as an important man, you'd better do some- 
thing about it quickly. There isn't a moment to be lost. 

GARRY 
I don’t give a hoot about posterity. Why should I worry 
about what people think of me when I'm dead as a door- 
nail anyway? My worst defect is that I am apt to worry 
too much about what people think of me when I'm alive. 
But I'm not going to do that any more. I'm changing my 
methods and you're my first experiment. As a rule, when 
insufferable young beginners have the impertinence to 
criticize me, I dismiss the whole thing lightly because I'm 
embarrassed for them and consider it not quite fair game 
to puncture their inflated egos too sharply. But this time, 
my highbrow young friend, you're going to get it in the 
neck. To be ‘gin with, your pli ay is not a play at all. It's a 
meaningless jumble of adolescent, pseudo-intellectual 
poppycock. It bears no relation to the theatre or to life or 
to anything. And you yourself wouldn't be here at all if 
I hadn't been bloody fool enough to pick up the telephone 
when my secretary wasn't looking. Now that you are 
here, however, I would like to tell you this. If vou 
wish to be a playwright you just leave the theatre of to- 
morrow to take care of itself. Go and get yourself a job as 
a butler in a repertory company if they'll have you. Learn 


from the ground up how plays are constructe -d and what 
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is actable and what isn’t. Then sit down and write at 
least twenty plays one after the other, and if you can 
manage to get the twenty-first produced for a Sunday. 
night performance you'll be damned luc ky! 

ROLAND ( Hypnotize d) 
I had no idea you were like this. You're wonderful! 

carry ( Flinging up his hands) 
My God! 

" ROLAND 

I'm awfully sorry if you think I was impertinent, but I'm 
awfully glad too because if I hadn't been you wouldn't 
have got angry, and if you hadn't got angry I shouldn't 
have known what you were really like. 

GARRY 
You don't in the least know what I'm really like. 

ROLAND 
Oh yes, I do—now. 


GARRY 

I can't see that it matters anyway. 
ROLAND 

It matters to me. 
GARRY 

Why? 
ROLAND 

Do you really want to know? 
GARRY 

What on earth are you talking about? 
ROLAND 

It’s rather difficult to explain really. 
GARRY 

What is difficult to explain? 
ROLAND 

What I feel about you. 
GARRY 

But—— 
ROLAND 


No, please let me speak. You see in a way I've been rather 
unhappy about you—for quite a long time. You've been 
a sort of obsession with me. I saw you in your last play 
forty-seven times; one week I came every night, in the 
pit, ‘because I was up in town trying to pass an exam. 
GARRY 
Did you pass it? 
ROLAND 
No, I didn't. 
GARRY 
I'm not entirely surprised. 
ROLAND 
My father wants me to be a lawyer, that’s what the exam 


was for, but actually I've been studying psychology a 
great deal because I felt somehow that I wasn’t at peace 
with myself and gradually, bit by bit, I began to realize 


that you signified something to me. 
GARRY 
What sort of something? 
ROLAND 
I don’t quite know—not yet. 
GARRY 
That “not yet” is one of the most sinister remarks I've 
ever heard. 
ROLAND 
Don’t laugh at me, please. I'm always sick if anyone 
laughs at me. 
GARRY 
You really are the most peculiar young man. 
ROLAND 
I'm all right now, though, I feel fine! 
GARRY 
I'm delighted. 
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ROLAND 
Can I come and see you again? 

GARRY 
I'm afraid I’m going to Africa. 

ROLAND 
Would you see me if I came to Africa too? 

GARRY 
| really think you'd be happier in Uckfield. 

ROLAND 
I expect you think I'm mad, but I'm not really. I just mind 
deeply about certain things. But I feel much better now 
because I think I shall be able to sublimate you all right. 

GARRY 

Good! Now I'm afraid I shall have to turn you out because 
I'm expecting my manager and we have some business to 
discuss. 

ROLAND 

It’s all right. I’m going immediately. 
GARRY 
Shall I get you your script? 
ROLAND 
No, no—tear it up. You were quite right about it—it was 
only written with part of myself. I see that now. Good- 
bye 
GARRY 
Good-bye. (ROLAND goes out ) 
(carry waits until he hears the door slam and then 
runs to the office door) 
Monica. (Monica entering ) 
MONICA 
Has he gone? 
GARRY 
If ever that young man rings up again get rid of him at 
all costs. He’s mad as a hatter. 
MONICA 
Why, what did he do? 

GARRY 
He started by insulting me and finished by sublimating 
me. 

MONICA 

Poor dear, you look quite shattered. Have a glass of 
sherry. 

GARRY 

Those are the first kind words I've heard this morning. 

MONICA 

I think I'll have a nip too. 

(She pours out two glasses of sherry ) 

( The front doorbell rings ) 

GARRY 

That's Morris. What time is it? 
MONICA 

Twenty to one. Here—— (She gives him his sherry ) 

il let him in. (monica goes into the hall) 
( MISS ERIKSON runs on through the service door ) 
GARRY 

It's all right, Miss Erikson. Miss Reed’s gone to the door. 

( MISS ERIKSON goes off again ) 

( There is the sound of voices outside. Huco and Mor- 
ris come in followed by monica. Huco is rather 
dapper and neat. His age is about forty. Morris is 
a trifle younger, tall and good-looking and a little 
grey at the temples) 

HUGO 

There's a strange young man sitting on the stairs. 

GARRY 

What's he doing? 
HUGO 
Crying 
MORRIS 
What have you been up to, Garry? 
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GARRY 
I haven't been up to anything. I merely told him what | 
thought of his play. 
HUGO 
I'm glad to see you haven't lost your touch. 
MONICA 
Sherry, Morris? 
MORRIS 
Thanks. 
monica (Gives him some) 
Hugo? 
HUGO 
Is it the same sherry that you always have? 
MONICA 
Yes. 
HUGO 
No, thank you. 
GARRY 
Why, what's the matter with it? 
HUGO 
Nothing much; it’s just not very nice. 
GARRY 
You ought never to have joined the Athenaeum Club—it 
was disastrous. 
HUGO 
I really don’t see why. 
GARRY 
It's made you pompous. 


HUGO 
It can't have. I've always been too frightened to go into it. 
MORRIS 
Hugo's quite right about the sherry—it's disgusting. 
GARRY 
If anybody complains about anything else I shall go mad. 
This studio’s been like a wailing wall all the morning. 
MORRIS 
Liz is back. 
GARRY 
How nice of you to let me know, Morris. I really must try 
to get in touch with her 
~ MORRIS 
What's the matter with the old boy, Monica? He seems 
remarkably crotchety. 
MONICA 
Liz went for him a bit and then I told him he overacted. 
He really has had rather a beastly time and then that 
dotty young man on top of everything 
MORRIS 
Never mind, Garry—God’s in his heaven and all's right 
with the world. I've got some lovely bad news for you. 
GARRY 
What? 
MORRIS 
Nora Fenwick can’t come to Africa. 
GARRY 
Why not? What's the matter with her? 
MORRIS 
She’s broken her leg. 
caRRY ( Exasperated ) 
Well, really—— 
HUGO 
It isn’t actually so terribly important. 
GARRY 
Oh, not at all. It couldn't matter less! It merely means that 
I've got to spend all the voyage out rehearsing a new 
woman in six different character parts! How did the silly 
bitch do it? 
MORRIS 
She fell down at Victoria Station. 
GARRY 
She'd no right to be at Victoria Station. Who can we get? 
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. . « What is there in your play that you consider so deep, 
Mr. Maule? Apart from the plot, which is completely sub- 
merged after the first four pages. 


Clifton Webb, Chris Alexander. 


HUGO 
Morris wants Beryl] Willard, but I don’t think she’s quite 
right. 
carry (Dangerously ) 
| So you want Bery! Willard, do you? 
MORRIS 
i Why not? She’s extremely competent. 
carry ( With intense quietness ) 
I agree with you. Beryl Willard is extremely competent. 
She has been extremely competent for well over forty 
years. In addition to her competence she has contrived, 
with uncanny skill, to sustain a spotless reputation for 
being the most paralyzing, epoch-making, monumental, 
world-shattering, God-awful bore that ever drew breath! 
MORRIS 
Now really, Garry, I don’t see—— 
GARRY (Warming up ) 
You don't see? Very well, I will explain further, just one 
thing, and it’s this. No prayer, no bribe, no threat, no 
power, human or divine, would induce me to go to Africa 


with Beryl Willard. I wouldn’t go as far as Wimble- 
don with Beryl Willard. 
MONICA 
What he’s trying to say is that he doesn’t care for Bery] 
Willard. 
MORRIS 
All right, she’s out. Whom do you suggest? 
HUGO 


Just a minute. If you're going to start one of those casting 
arguments I'm going. I've got to catch a plane for Brus- 
sels. I only wanted to let you know that you can’t have 
the Mayfair Theatre for the French play in the autumn. 
GARRY 
Why not? 
' HUGO 
, Because Robert's got it for the whole season, starting in 
September. 
GARRY 
Why did you tet him? You knew I wanted it. 
HUGO 
The Forum's much nicer anyhow and the capacity’s big- 
ger. 
GARRY 
It's a conspiracy! You've both of you been trying to get 
me into that underheated morgue for years. 
MORRIS 


It’s being done up and redecorated. 
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GARRY 
It'll have to be rebuilt brick by brick before I set foot in it. 
HUGO 
Arrange it later, will you, Morris, he’s obviously in one of 
his states this morning. I can’t stop now. 
GARRY 
What are you going to Brussels for anyhow? 
HUGO 
Business. Nice, ordinary, straightforward business, 
Nothing to do with the theatre at all. I can’t wait to get 
there. Good-bye, sweetie. Try to be a little more amiable 
when I come back. Good-bye, Monica. Good-bye, Morris, 
By the way, you might call up Joanna, she’s all alone. 
MORRIS 
I have. I’m taking her to the opening at the Haymarket 
tomorrow night. 
HUGO 
Fine! Good-bye. (Huco goes out) 
Monica (Goes towards the office ) 
Do you want me any more? 
GARRY 
Why, what are you going to do? 
MONICA 
I'm going to write to Beryl Willard and ask her to come 
and live with you. (MONICA goes off ) 
GARRY 
So you're taking Joanna to the Haymarket tomorrow 
night, are you? 
MORRIS 
Yes. Why? 
GARKY 
Why not! Why not indeed! 
MORRIS 
What on earth do you mean? 
GARRY 
I think I shall come too. 
MORRIS 
All right, that'll be grand. I've got a box; there's lots of 
room. 
GARRY 
Why have you been so mournful lately? 
MORRIS 
I haven't been in the least mournful. 
GARRY 
Oh yes, you have. Liz has noticed it and so have I. 
MORRIS 
Well, you're both quite wrong. I’m perfectly happy. 
carry (Irritably, walking about the room) 
Oh, Morris! 
MORRIS 
What the devil's the matter? 
GARRY 
You like Joanna, don’t you? 
MORRIS 
Of course I do. She’s a darling. 
GARRY 
I wouldn’t call her a darling exactly, but then I don't see 
very much of her. I gather you do. 
MORRIS 
What are you getting at? 
GARRY 
People are talking, Morris. 
mornis ( With an edge on his voice ) 
What about? 
GARRY 
About you and Joanna. 
MORRIS 
Rubbish! 
GARRY 
It’s perfectly true, and you know it. 
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MORRIS 
| don’t know anything of the sort. 
CARRY 
Are you in love with her? 
MORRIS 
In love with Joanna? Of course I'm not. 
GARRY 
Are you preparing to be? I can generally tell when you're 
about to embark on one of your emotional rampages. 
MORRIS 
Well, I like that, I must say. What about you? 
GARRY 
Never mind about me for a moment. Nobody could ac- 
cuse me of being emotional, anyway. 
MORRIS 
Couldn't they just! Look at Sylvia Laurie! You carried on 
like a maniac over her for weeks. All that sobbing and 
screaming. 
GARRY 
That was years ago. 
MORRIS 
Never mind when it was. It was! And if that wasn’t emo- 
tional I should like to know what is. You wore us all to 
shreds. 
GARRY 
I notice that you've turned the conversation very adroitly 
into an attack on me. 
MORRIS 
Now listen, Garry—— 
GARRY 
Do you swear to me that you haven't had an affair with 
Joanna’ 
MORRIS 
I'm damned if I'll be cross-questioned like this. 
GARRY 
Have you or haven't you? 
MORRIS 
Mind your own business. 
GARRY 
My God, if this isn’t my business nothing is If you're 
fooling about with Joanna on the side and Hugo finds out, 
do you realize what it will mean? 
MORRIS 
I refuse to go on with this conversation. 
GARRY 
You can refuse until you're blue in the face. You're going 
to listen to me. 
MORRIS 
I'm not. 
(He makes a move towards the door) 
carry (Grabs him by the arm) 
It's true, then, is it? 
morris (Shaking him off ) 
Leave me alone. 
GARRY 
Sit down; this really is serious. 
MORRIS 
I've no intention of submitting to one of your famous 
finger-wagging tirades. I’m sick to death of them. 
GARRY 
Many years ago, Morris, very many years ago, before you 
were so sick to death of them, you might just as well 
admit that they helped you considerably. 
MORRIS 
Of course I admit it, and so what? 
GARRY 
We've never lied to each other about anything really 
vital to us, have we? 
MORRIS 
No. 
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GARRY 
And it would be rather foolish, after all these turbulent 
years, to start now, wouldn't it? 

MORRIS 
All right, all right, but nobody has as far as I can see. 

GARRY 
I'm not going to ask you one more question, I'm not even 
going to bellow at you much, but that all depends upon 
whether or not you annoy me. I am, however, going to 
make you see one thing clearly, and it’s this. You and 
Hugo and Monica and Liz and I share something of in- 
estimable importance to all of us, and that something is 
mutual respect and trust. God knows it’s been hard won. 
We can look back on years and years of bloody conflict 
with ourselves and with each other. But now, now that 
we're all middle-aged, we can admit, with a certain mel- 
low tranquillity, that it’s been well worth it. Here we are, 
five people closely woven together by affection and work 
and intimate knowledge of each other. It's too important 
a setup to risk breaking for any outside emotional reason 
whatsoever. Joanna is alien to us. She doesn’t really be- 
long to us and never could. Hugo realizes that perfectly 
well, he’s nobody's fool, and to do him justice he has 
never tried to force her on us. But don’t believe for a 
minute that Joanna isn’t a potential danger because she 
is! She’s a hundred per cent female, exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and ruthlessly implacable in the pursuit of anything 
she wants. If she could succeed in wreaking havoc among 
all of us, I am quite certain she would leave no stone un- 
turned. She’s a scalp hunter, that baby, if ever I saw one, 
and all I implore you is this, Be careful! You needn’t even 
answer me, but BE CAREFUL! Is that clear? 

mornis ( Rising ) 
Quite. I think I'll have a little more sherry. 

( He goes over and helps himself ) 

GARRY 
Give me some, too, I need it. 

morris ( Bringing him some ) 
Here you are. 

GARRY 
Thanks. (He glances at his watch) 
Good heavens, it’s past one. I forgot to telephone up for 
a table. 

MORRIS 
There’s no need, we can always go upstairs. 

GARRY 
Upstairs smells of potted shrimps. It won't take a minute 
toring up. (He goes to the telephone and dials a number) 

( At telephone, with a radiant smile) 

Oh, I'm so sorry, it’s a wrong number. 


(He hangs up and, as he is dialing again, 
the curtain falls 
act two 


SCENE I: The time is midnight. Three days have elapsed 
since Act One. 
When the curtain rises, the studio is pleasantly but not 
too brightly lit. canny, wearing a dressing-gown over his 
evening clothes, is playing the piano. There is a whiskey 
and soda by him which he sips occasionally. Presently 
FRED enters from the service door. He is very smartly 
dressed in a dinner jacket and carries a soft black hat. 
FRED 
Well, I'm off now. Got everything you want? 
GARRY 
You're very dressy! Where are you going? 
FRED 
Tagani's. 
GARRY 
Where's that? 
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FRED ( Laconically ) 
Tottenham Court Road. 

GARRY 
Is it a dance hall or a night club or what? 

FRED 
Bit of all sorts really. Doris works there. 

GARRY 
What does she do? 

FRED 
Sings a couple of numbers and does a dance with a skip- 
ping rope. 

GARRY 
Very enjoyable. 

FRED 
I think it’s a bit wet if you ask me, but still it goes down 
all right. 

GARRY 
Are you going to marry Doris? 

FRED 
Me marry? What a hope! 

GARRY 
You know you really are dreadfully immoral, Fred. 

FreD (Cheerfully ) 
That's right! 

GARRY 
I know for a fact that you've been taking advantage of 
Doris for over two years now. 

FRED 
Why not? She likes it, I like it, and a good time's ‘ad by 
all. 

GARRY 
Do you really mind about her at all? I mean do you ever 
think about her when she’s not there? 

FRED (Complacently ) 
She always is there—when I want her. 

GARRY 
What will she do when we go to Africa? 

FRED 
She'll manage. She’s got a couple of blokes running round 
after her now. Quite posh, one of ‘em is—in the silk 
business. 

GARRY 
Oh, I see. She's communal. 

FRED 
Will you ring in the morning as usual or do you want to 
be called? 

GARRY 
I'll ring. Has Miss Erikson gone? 

FRED 
Oh yes, she went early. She ‘ad a come-over about six 
o'clock and ‘opped it. She's gone to ‘er friend in Hammer- 
smith. They turn out all the lights, play the gramophone, 
and talk to an Indian. 

GARRY 
I suppose if it makes her happy it's all right. 

FRED 
She’s a good worker even if she is a bit scatty, and you 
can’t ‘ave everything, can you? Will that be all? 

GARRY 
Yes, thank you, Fred. Enjoy yourself. 

FRED 
Same to you. Be good. (FRED goes out jauntily ) 

(GARRY continues to play the piano. Presently the 

telephone rings. GARRY answers it ) 

GARRY 
‘Allo, ‘allo? Who is that speaking? (His voice changes ) 
Oh, Liz—— No, I've been in about half an hour. Yes, dear, 
quite alone, I'm turning over a new leaf—hadn’t you 
heard? Yes, with both of them, and I went to supper 
with them at the Savoy afterwards and Morris and | 
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dropped her home. No, I didn’t go on about it any more, 
I thought it wiser not. You sound a little skeptical. No, as 
a matter of fact she was very charming, she’s quite in. 
telligent you know, and I must say she’s a permanent 
pleasure to the eye. All right—— No, I've got to lunch 
with Tony—— Very well, about eleven—— Yes, of course, 
I'm going straight to bed now. Good night, darling. 
(He hangs up. He goes over to the piano, finishes his 
drink, takes a book off the table, switches off the 
lights, and is halfway upstairs when the front door. 
bell rings. He mutters “Damn” softly, comes down, 
and switches on the lights again, and goes out into 
the hall and is heard to say “Joanna!” in a surprised 
voice. She comes in and he follows her. joanna is 
an exquisitely gowned woman in the early thirties, 
She has a great deal of assurance and considerable 
charm ) 
JOANNA 
I can’t tell you how relieved I am that you're in. I've done 
the most idiotic thing. 
GARRY 
Why, what's happened? 
JOANNA 
I've forgotten my latchkey! 
GARRY 
Oh, Joanna! 
JOANNA 
It’s no good looking at me like that—I’m not in the least 
inefficient as a rule. This is the first time I’ve ever done 
such a thing in my life. I'm in an absolute fury. I had 
to dress in the most awful rush to dine with Freda and 
go to the Toscanini concert and I left it in my other bag. 
GARRY 
And I suppose the servants sleep at the top of the house? 
JOANNA 
They do more than sleep, they apparently go off into a 
coma. I've been battering on the door for nearly half 
an hour. 
GARRY 
Would you like a drink? 
JOANNA 
Very much indeed-I’m exhausted. (She takes off her cloak) 
carry ( Mixing a drink for her and himself ) 
We must decide what's best to be done. 
JOANNA 
I went to a call office and rang up Liz but she must be 
out because there wasn't any reply. 
carry (Looking at her) 
You rang up Liz and there wasn't any reply! 
JOANNA 
Yes, and as I hadn’t any more coppers and the taxi man 
hadn't either, I came straight here. 
GARRY 
Cigarette? 
joanna (Taking one ) 
Thank you. You're looking very whimsical. Don't you be- 
lieve me? 
carry ( Lighting her cigarette ) 
Of course I believe you, Joanna. Why on earth shouldn't 
I? 
JOANNA 
I don’t know, you always look at me as though you didn't 
trust me an inch. It’s a shame because I'm so nice really. 
carry (Smiling) 
I'm sure you are, Joanna. 
JOANNA 
I know that voice, Garry, you've used it in every play 
you've ever been in. 
GARRY 
Complete naturalness on the stage is my strong suit. 
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JOANNA 
You've never liked me really, have you? 

GARRY 
No, not particularly 

JOANNA 
| wonder why. 

GARRY 
| always had a feeling you were rather tiresome. 

JOANNA 
In what way tiresome? 

CARRY 
Oh, I don’t know. There’s a certain arrogance about you, 
a little too much self-assurance. 

JOANNA 
You don’t care for competition, I see. 

GARRY 
You're lovely looking, of course, I've always thought that. 

joanna (Smiling ) 
Thank you. 

GARRY 
If perhaps a little too aware of it. 

joanna (Doing up her face in the glass from her bag) 
You're being conventionally odious, but somehow it 
doesn't quite ring true. But then you never do quite ring 
true, do you? I expect it’s because you're an actor. They 
are always apt to be a bit papier-maché. 

GARRY 
Just puppets, Joanna dear, creatures of tinsel and saw- 
dust. How clever of you to have noticed it. 

JOANNA 
I wish you'd stop being suave just for a minute. 

GARRY, 
What would you like me to do, fly into a tantrum? Burst 
into tears? 

joanna ( Looking down) 
I think I should like you to be kind. 

GARRY 
Kind? 

JOANNA 
Yes. At least kind enough to make an effort to overcome 
your perfectly obvious prejudice against me. 

GARRY 
I'm sorry it’s so obvious. 

JOANNA 
I'm not quite an idiot, although I must say you always 
treat me as if I were. 1 know you resented me marrying 
Hugo, you all did, and I entirely see why you should 
have, anyhow at first. But after all that’s five years ago, 
and during that tifne I've done my best not to obtrude 
myself, not to encroach on any special preserves. My re- 
ward has been rather meagre, from you particularly, noth- 
ing but artificial politeness and slightly frigid tolerance. 

GARRY 
Poor Joanna. 

JOANNA ( Rising ) 
I see my appeal has fallen on stony ground. I'm so sorry. 

GARRY 
What is all this? What are you up to? 

JOANNA 
I'm not up to anything. 

GARRY 
Then sit down again. 

JOANNA 
I'd like you to call me a taxi. 

GARRY 
Nonsense, there’s nothing you'd hate more. You came here 
for a purpose, didn’t you? 

JOANNA 
Of course I did. I lost my key, I knew you had a spare 
room, and—— 
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GARRY 
Well? 
JOANNA 
I wanted to get to know you a little better. 
GARRY 
I see. 
JOANNA 
Oh no, you don’t. I know exactly what you think. Of 
course I can’t altogether blame you. In your position as 
one of the world’s most famous romantic comedians, it’s 
only natural that you should imagine that every woman 
is anxious to hurl herself at your head. I'm sure, for in- 
stance, that you don’t believe for a moment that I've lost 
my latchkey! 
GARRY 
You're good! My God, you're good! 
JOANNA 
What's the number of the taxi rank? I'll ring up myself. 
GARRY 
Sloane 2664. 
joanna ( Dials the number and waits a moment) 
Hallo! Hallo! Is that Sloane 2664?—— Oh, I'm so sorry, 
it’s the wrong number. 
(carry collapses onto the sofa laughing) 
What are you laughing at? 
GARRY 
You, Joanna. 
joanna ( Dialling again) 
You're enjoying yourself enormously, aren’t you? 
GARRY (Jumping up and taking the telephone out of 
her hand) 
You win. 
JOANNA 
Give me that telephone and don’t be so infuriating. 
GARRY 
Have another drink? 
JOANNA 
No, thank you. 
GARRY 
Just one more cigarette? 
JOANNA 
No. 
GARRY 
Please. I'm sorry. 
(JOANNA rises and walks back to the sofa in silence ) 
JOANNA 
I wish you were really sorry. 
caRRY (Handing her another cigarette) 
Maybe I am. 
JOANNA 
I could cry now, you know, very effectively, if only I had 
the technique. 
GARRY 
Technique’s terribly important. 
JOANNA 
Oh dear. 
carry ( Lighting her cigarette ) 
Conversation seems to have come to a standstill. 
JOANNA 
I think perhaps I would like another drink after all, a 
very small one. You make me feel extraordinarily self- 
conscious. Of course that’s one of your most renowned 
gifts, isn't it—frightening people? 
caRRY ( Pouring out a drink) 
You're not going to pretend that I frighten you. 
JOANNA 
Freda Lawson’s terrified out of her life of you, she told 
me so the other day. 
GARRY 
I can't imagine why. I hardly know her. 
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JOANNA 
| It's personality, I expect, plus a reputation for being— 
well— (She laughs) rather ruthless 
GARRY (Giving her her drink) 
Amorously or socially? 
| JOANNA 
Both 
GARRY 
Well. How are we doing? 
JOANNA 
Better, I think. 
GARRY 
That's a very pretty dress. 


JOANNA 
, I wore it for Toscanini. 
: GARRY 
He frightens people, too, when they play wrong notes 
JOANNA 


You look strangely young every now and then. It would 
be nice to know what you were really like under all the 
trappings. 

GARRY 
Just a simple boy, stinking with idealism. 

JOANNA 
Sentimental too; almost Victorian at moments. 

GARRY 
I spend hours at my sampler. 
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JOANNA 
Are you happy on the whole? 

GARRY 
Ecstatically. 

JOANNA 
You never get tired of fixing people’s lives, of being the 
boss, of everybody adoring you and obeying you? 





GARRY 

Never. I revel in it. 
JOANNA 

I suspected that you did, but I wasn’t sure. 
CARRY 

Would you like me to play you something? 
JOANNA 

No, thank you. 
GARRY 

Why ever not? You must be mad! 
JOANNA 

Not mad, just musical. 
GARRY 

Snappy too. Quite rude, in fact. 
JOANNA 

Yes, that was rather rude, wasn't it? I'm sorry. 
GARRY 

Never mind. What shall we do now? 
JOANNA 

Do? Is there any necessity to do anything? . 
GARRY 


I don’t know. My social sense tells me that something is 
demanded and I’m not quite sure what it is. That's why 
I suggested playing to you. 

JOANNA 
There's always the radio. 

GARRY 
Not here there isn’t! 

JOANNA 
I'm so glad I’m adult. You must be pretty shattering to 
the young and inexperienced. 

GARRY 
Is that a subtle allusion to my charm? 

JOANNA 
You glitter so brightly. You're so gaily caparisoned—all 
the little bells tinkling. 

GARRY 
I sound like a circus horse. 

JOANNA 
You are rather like a circus horse, as a matter of fact! 
Prancing into the ring to be admired, jumping, with such 
assurance, through all the paper hoops. 

GARRY 
Now listen, Joanna. You've got to make up your mind. 
This provocative skirmishing is getting me down. What 
do you want? 

JOANNA 
I want you to be what I believe you really are, friendly 
and genuine, someone to be trusted. I want you to do me 
the honour of stopping your eternal performance for a 
little, ring down the curtain, take off your make-up, and 
relax 

GARRY 
Everyone keeps on telling me to relax. 

JOANNA 
One can hardly blame them 

GARRY 
Shouldn't I be very vulnerable, dear Delilah, shorn of my 
nice silky hair? 

JOANNA 
Why are you so afraid of being vulnerable? Wouldn't it 
be rather a relief? To be perpetually on guard must be 
terribly tiring. 
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GARRY 
was right about you from the first. 

JOANNA 
Were you? 

GARRY 
You're as predatory as hell! 

JOANNA 
Garry! 

GARRY 
You got the wretched Hugo when he was convalescent, 
you've mi ude a dead set at Morris, and now, by God, 
you ‘re after me! Don’t deny it—I can see it in your eye. 
You suddenly appear out of the night reeking with the 
just of conquest, the whole atmosphere’s quivering with 
it! You had your hair done this afternoon, didn’t you? 
And your nails and probably your feet too! That's a new 
dress, isn't it? Those are new shoes! You've never worn 
those stockings before in your life! And your mind, even 
more expertly groomed to vanquish than your body. 
Every word, every phrase, every change of mood cun- 
ningly planned. Just the right amount of sex antagonism 
mixed with subtle flattery, just the right switch over, per- 
fectly timed, from provocative implication to wistful diffi- 
dence. You want to know what I'm really like, do you, 
under all the glittering veneer? Well, this is it. This is 
what I'm really like—fundamentally honest! When I’m 
driven into a corner I tell the truth, and the truth at the 
moment is that I know you, Joanna, I know what you're 
after, I can see through every trick. Go away from me! 
Leave me alone! 

joanna (Laughing) 

Curtain! 

carry (At the drink table) 

Damn it, there isn’t any more soda water. 

JOANNA 
Take it neat, darling. 

GARRY 
How dare you call me darling. 

JOANNA 
Because I think you are a darling—I always have. 

GARRY 
Go away immediately. 

JOANNA 
You're really the reason I married Hugo 

CARRY 
Are there no depths to which you won't descend? 

JOANNA 
Absolutely none. I'm in love with you—I've been in love 
with you for over seven years now. It's high time some- 
thing was done about it. 

carry (Striding about) 

This is the end! 

JOANNA (Calmly) 

No, my sweet, only the beginning. 

GARRY 
Now listen to me, Joanna—— 

JOANNA 
I think you'd better listen to me first. 

GARRY 
I shall do no such thing. 

JOANNA (Rising, calmly and with great firmness ) 
You must; it’s te rribly important to all of us. Please sit 
down 

GARRY 
I'd rather walk about if you don’t mind. 

JOANNA , 

Sit down, dear sweet Garry, please sit down. You must 
concentrate. Things aren't nearly as bad as they look 
I've got to e xplain, and I can’t if you're whirling about all 
the time. 
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caRRY (Flinging himself onto the sofa) 
This is dreadful! 

JOANNA 
First of all 1 want you to promise me to answer one ques- 
tion absolutely truthfully. Will you? 

GARRY 
What is it? 

JOANNA 
Will you promise? 

GARRY 
Yes—all right—go on. 

JOANNA 
If you had never seen me in your life before, if we had 
met for the first time tonight, if I were in no way con- 
cerned with anyone you know, would you have made love 
to me? Would you have wanted me? 

GARRY 
Yes. 

JOANNA 
Well, that’s that. Now then—— 

GARRY 
Look here, Joanna—— 

JOANNA 
Shut up! You must be fair, you must let me explain. When 
I said just now that you were the reason I married Hugo, 
that was only partly true. I'm devoted to Hugo, much 
fonder of him really than he is of me. He was madly in 
love with me for the first two years, but he isn’t now. You 
stood between us. Not only in my heart but in his. He 
hated your thinly veiled disapproval of me, and it gradu- 
ally strangled his love for me. That's the worst of people 
like you with damned dominant personalities, you not 
only affect others when they're actually with you but 
when they're away from you as well. Hugo has been 
lightly unfaithful to me eleven times to my certain 
knowledge during the last three years. He’s probably 
having a high old time in Brussels at this very moment. 

GARRY 
Youre lying, Joanna. 

JOANNA 
I'm not lying. I don’t mind enough to lie. Hugo’ s a darling 
and I wouldn't leave him for anything in the world, we 
get on perfectly, better now really than we did before, but 
youre the one I’m in love with and always have been. I 
don’t want to live with you, God forbid! You'd drive me 
mad in a week, but you are to me the most charming, in- 
furiating, passionately attractive man I have ever known 
in my life! 

caRRY ( Bitterly) 
What about Morris? 

JOANNA 
Morris? Don’t be so idiotic, he was only a step nearer 
you, 

GARRY 
Is he in love with you? Has there been anything between 
you? 

JOANNA 
Of course there hasn't. He’s quite sweet, but he doesn’t 
attract me in the least and never could. 

GARRY 
Do you swear that? 

JOANNA 
There’s no need for me to swear it. You can see, can’t you? 
And even if you can’t see you must at least be able to feel 
that what I'm saying is the truth. We're neither of us ex- 
actly adolescent, we both know enough by experience 
that when our instincts are pushing us with all their force 
in one direction that it’s foolish and painful to rush off in 
the other. 
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GARRY 
Are you so sure it’s foolish? 
JOANNA 
It’s the most foolish thing in the world to store up regrets. 
Who could you and I possibly harm by loving each other 
for a little? 
GARRY 
Please may I get up now? 
JOANNA 
Yes. 
carry (Prowling about ) 
How was the Toscanini concert? 
JOANNA 
Glorious. 
(She sits down) 
He played the Eighth and the Seventh. 
GARRY 
Personally I prefer the Fifth. 
JOANNA 
I like the Ninth best of all. 
carry (Casually sitting beside her on the sofa) 
There's nothing like the dear old Ninth. 
JOANNA 
I love the Queen’s Hall, don’t you? It’s so uncompromis- 
ing. 
carry (Taking her hand) 
I love the Albert Hall much more. 
joanna ( Leaning against him) 
I wonder why. I always find it depressing. 
carry (Taking her in his arms) 
Not when they do Hiawatha surely? 
joanna ( Dreamily ) 
Even then. 
carry ( His mouth on hers) 
I won't hear a word against the Albert Hall. 
( The lights fade and 
the curtain falls 


SCENE II: The time is about ten-thirty the next morning. 
The curtains are drawn and the studio is dim. 
JOANNA comes out of the spare room wearing pyjamas and 
the same dressing-gown that Daphne wore in Act One. 
She wanders round the room for a bit looking for a bell. 
MISS ERIKSON Comes out of the service door. 
joanna ( Brightly ) 
Good morning. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Good morning. 
JOANNA 
Is Mr. Essendine awake yet? 
MISS ERIKSON 
He has not rung. (She goes over and draws the curtains) 
JOANNA 
1 wonder if you'd be very kind and tell him that I am 
awake. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Alas, no. He would be crazy with anger. 
JOANNA 
Would he indeed! I shall be crazy with anger myself un- 
less I have some breakfast. I have been ringing that bell 
in there for hours. 
MISS ERIKSON (Straightening the furniture and patting 
the sofa cushions ) 
It does not work. 
JOANNA 
Oddly enough that dawned on me after a while. 
MISS ERIKSON 
It is the mice. They eat right through the wires. They are 
very destructive. 
(FRED comes out of the service door) 
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JOANNA 
FRED 
Good morning, Miss—— (He recognizes her) Oh dear! 
JOANNA 
I beg your pardon? 
FRED 
You're Mrs. Lyppiatt, aren't you? 
JOANNA 
Yes, I am. 

FRED ( Whistling ) 

Whew! (He goes off again through the service door) 

JOANNA 

That, I gather, was Mr. Essendine’s valet. Does he always . 
behave like that? : 

MISS ERIKSON 

He was a steward on a very large ship. 
JOANNA 

Most of the ship’s stewards I've met have good manners, 
MISS ERIKSON 

He is the only one I know. 

JOANNA (Peremptorily ) 

I would like some china tea, some thin toast without but- 
ter, and a soft-boiled egg, please. 

MISS ERIKSON 

We have no tea and no eggs either, but I will make the 
toast with pleasure. 

JOANNA 

Is there any coffee? 
MISS ERIKSON 
Yes, we have coffee. 
JOANNA 
Well, please bring me some as quickly as you can. 
MISS ERIKSON 
I will tell Fred. 
JOANNA 
And as he was on such a very large ship, perhaps he could 
do something about the tap in that bathroom. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Alas, he was not a bathroom steward. 

( MISS ERIKSON goes off ) 

(Just as JOANNA, with an exclamation of irritation, is 
about to go back into the spare room, MONICA 
comes in from the hall in a hat and coat. As in Act 
One, she carries a bundle of letters) 

JOANNA 

Good morning, Monica. 
monica ( Horrified) 
Joanna! 
JOANNA 
Thank heaven you've come. I've had such a complicated 
chat with the housekeeper. 
MONICA 
Did you stay the night here? 

JOANNA 
Yes. Wasn't it sweet of Garry to let me? I did the most 
idiotic thing. I lost my latchkey. 

MONICA 

You lost your latchkey! 
JOANNA 
I was in absolute despair and then I suddenly thought of 
Garry. 
MONICA 
You suddenly thought of Garry! 
JOANNA 
Why do you keep repeating everything I say? 
MONICA 
I don’t know, it seems easier than saying anything else. 
JOANNA 
Why, Monica, you actually look as if you disapproved of 
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my staying the night here! 
"MONICA 
I think it was tactless to say the least of it. 
JOANNA 
In heaven’s name why? It was a perfectly natural thing 
to do in the circumstances. 
MONICA 
When is Hugo coming home? 
JOANNA 
Tomorrow morning by the eleven o'clock plane. Is there 
anything else you'd like to know? 
monica (Slowly) 
No, I don’t think I want to know anything else at all. 
JOANNA 
I must say, Monica, I really do resent your manner a 
little bit. Anyone would think I'd done something awful. 
MONICA 


Obviously you are a better judge of that than I. 


JOANNA 
It's quite astounding to think that anyone as close to 
Garry as you have been for so many years should have 
a prurient mind. 

MONICA 
I'm sure you must be shocked to the marrow. 

joanna (With great poise ) 

I really don’t feel equal to continuing this rather strained 
conversation before I've had some coffee. Perhaps you'd 
be kind enough to hurry it up for me. 

MONICA 

I always knew it. 
JOANNA (Irritably ) 
Always knew what? 
MONICA 
That you'd cause trouble. I'll see about your coffee. 

(The front doorbell rings) 

There's somebody at the door. You'd better go back into 
the spare room. 

JOANNA (Sitting on the sofa) 

'm quite happy here, thank you. 

MONICA 

As you please. (She goes into the hall) 

(After a moment's pause she comes in again followed 
by .1z. Liz, to whom the news has only just been 
broken, is wearing a set expression. She is, however, 
quite calm) 

LIz 

Good morning, Joanna. This is a surprise 
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JOANNA 
Liz! I tried to get you for hours last night. I'd lost my 
latchkey and was in the most awful state. But you weren't 
in. 
Liz 
I was in from ten o'clock onwards. You must have been 
ringing the wrong number. 
JOANNA 
I rang the number you gave me. 
Liz (Sweetly) 
Then I must have given you the wrong number. 
MONICA 
If you want me, Liz, I shall be in the office. 
LIZ 
I do want you, Monica, so don't budge. 
(FRED comes in with a tray) 
JOANNA ( With rather overdone relief) 
Ah, breakfast. 
FRED 
Where will you ‘ave it? 
JOANNA 
Here, please. 
FRED (To Lz) 
Good morning, Miss. 
LIz 
Good morning, Fred. I think it would be more comfort- 
able for Mrs. Lyppiatt to have her coffee in the spare 
room. 
JOANNA ( Firmly) 
I'd rather have it here, if you don’t mind. I like to see 
what's going on. 
LIz 
Put it down there for the moment, Fred. We will decide 
later where Mrs. Lyppiatt is going to have her coffee. 
JOANNA 
I've already decided, Liz, but it’s sweet of you to take so 
much trouble. 
LIZ 
That will be all, thank you, Fred. 
FRED 
Rightyo, Miss. Give us a shout if you want anything. 
LIz 
Thanks. I will. 
(FRED vanishes through the service door) 
JOANNA ( Pouring out her coffee) 
I understand he used to be a steward on a liner. 
Liz (To MoNIcA) 
I suppose Garry hasn't been called yet, has he? 
MONICA 
No, I don’t think so. Shall I go and wake him now? 
LIZ 
No, not yet. 
JOANNA 
He ought to be wakened at once, Liz. It’s disgraceful ly- 
ing in bed on a lovely morning like this—so unhealthy. 
He'll be getting fat and flabby if he’s not careful. 
monica (In heartfelt tones) 
I wish to God he would. 
JOANNA 
I wonder what she put in this coffee, apart from the cof- 
fee, I mean. 
MONICA 
Weed killer if she had any sense. 
JOANNA 
You're really being remarkably offensive, Monica. One 
always hears that the secretaries of famous men are rather 
frustrated and dragonlike. It’s funny that you should turn 
out to be so true to type. 
MONICA 
The only thing that’s frustrating me at the moment is a 
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wholesome fear of the gallows. 

Liz 
I think, after all, perhaps you had better go into the office, 
Monica. This situation is becoming rather tense. 

JOANNA 
For no reason at all as far as I can see, unless you all have 
the most unpleasant minds. 

MONICA 
All right, Liz. 

Liz 
I'll come in in a minute. 

(monica goes into the office and slams the door) 

JOANNA 
Poor thing, she’s ever so much more faded than when | 
first met her. I suppose she’s mad about Garry like all of 
us? 

LIz 
All of us, Joanna? 

JOANNA 
I must say he is enchanting. We had the most lovely talk 
last night. 

LIZ 
I think it would be better if neither Hugo nor Morris 
knew you stayed the night here, Joanna. 

JOANNA 
Good heavens, why? Hugo wouldn't mind a bit. 

LIz 
I wouldn't be too sure if I were you. Anyhow Morris 
would. 

JOANNA 
Morris? What on earth has Morris to do with it? 

L1z ( With irritation ) 
Oh, really, Joanna. 

JOANNA 
I haven't the faintest idea what you're talking about. 

LIZ 
Now listen, we haven't much time to waste fencing with 
each other. I knew perfectly well that you have been un- 
faithful to Hugo with Morris, so you needn't trouble to 
deny it any further. 

JOANNA 
It’s the most abominable lie—— 

LIz 
Unfortunately I dined quietly with Morris last night up- 
stairs at the Ivy. He was very upset and became rather 
hysterical, as you know he sometimes does, and he told 
me everything. 

JOANNA (Grimly) 
So he told you everything, did he? 

LIZ 
It’s quite natural that he should. We're very old friends, 
you know. All of us! 

JOANNA 
How dare he discuss me with you, or with anybody! 

LIZ 
Don't be silly, Joanna. 

Joanna ( Bitterly) 
A charming constellation of gossipy little planets circling 
round the great glorious sun. 

LIz 
I was coming to that. 

JOANNA 
What do you mean? 

LIZ 
{ don't wish to know anything about what happened last 
night, but I'll tell you one thing. The great glorious sun is 
not going to get tangled up in this if I can stop it. And I 
can. 

JOANNA 
I should be interested to know how? 
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LIZ 
I don’t think Garry would like to know that you had been 
Morris's mistress as well as Hugo's wife. I don’t think 
Morris would like to know that you have been Garry's 
mistress, which I suspect you have. 

JOANNA 
Mistress indeed. Melodramatic nonsense. 

LIz 
And I don't think Hugo would like to know anything 
about any of it. 

JOANNA 
Are you trying to blackmail me? 

LIZ 
Yes, I am. 

JOANNA 
You mean that you'd be low enough to tell Garry? 

LIz 
Yes. And Morris, and Hugo. I'll tell them all unless you do 
as I say. 

JOANNA 
I suppose you're still in love with Garry yourself. 

LIz 
Not in the least, but even if I were, it’s entirely beside the 
point. I certainly love him. I love Hugo and Morris too, 
We've all been devoted to one another for many years and 
it would take more than you to break it up permanently, 
But I'm not taking any risks of you even upsetting it tem- 
porarily. You're going to do what I tell you. 

JOANNA 
And what if I don’t? 

Liz 
You'll be out, my dear, with all of us, forever. With 
Garry most of all—quite soon. You wouldn't like that, you 
know. It would be very shaming to your vanity. 

JOANNA 
You're very sure. 

LIZ 
Absolutely positive. I know Garry very well, you know 
After all, I've had every opportunity. 


JOANNA 

It's a pity you ever left him. 
LIZ 

For him, yes, I think it is. 
JOANNA 


And why should you imagine that I should mind—so ter- 
ribly—even if I were “out” with all of you, as you put it? 
LIz 
Principally because you made such a terrific effort to get 
in. You'd have had better results and much quicker, too. 
if you hadn't been so determined to be alluring. 
JOANNA 
I've never been talked to like this in my life. 
LIZ 
Well, make the most of it. There isn’t much time. What 
are you going to do? 
JOANNA 
Do? I'm not going to do anything. 
LIz 
Are you going to be sensible and do what I ask you or 
not? 
JOANNA 
You haven't asked me anything yet. 
LIz 
I want you to promise me that you won't see Garry again 
before he goes to Africa. 
JOANNA 
Well, really! 
LIz 
Wili you promise that? 
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NA 
No, certainly not. It's nonsense. And even if I did, how do 
1 know that I can trust you? And Monica? What about 
her? 
Liz 
Monica won't say a word and I won't either, if you swear 
not to see Garry again before he goes to Africa. 
JOANNA 
I'm bound to see him again. How can I avoid it? 
LIZ 
You can be ill. You can go to Paris. Anywhere. 
JOANNA 
| have no intention of doing any such thing. 
Liz 
Very well. (She goes to the service door and calls) 
Fred—Fred. 
JOANNA 
It will be you who's breaking everything up, not me. 
(FRED enters) 
FRED 
Did you call, Miss? 


LIZ 
Go and wake Mr. Garry immediately, will you? 
FRED 
Rightyo. (He starts to go upstairs when the front 
doorbell rings) 
LIZ 
You'd better answer the door first. (To Joanna) 
It's Morris. He told me last night he was coming to see 
Garry at eleven. 
JOANNA (As FRED goes into the hall) 
Look here, Liz—— 
LIZ 
I'm glad really, it'll be more convenient. 
joanna ( Rising hurriedly ) 
I can't face him. It'll be too unpleasant. I'll do what you 
say. 
LIZ 
You swear it? You swear you won't see him again? You'll 
go away? 
JOANNA 
Yes, yes—I swear it. 
LIZ 
Quickly, get into the spare room. Don’t come out until I 
tell you. 
(joaNNA darts into the spare room and shuts the 
door ) 
(Liz swiftly sits down at the table and is sipping jo- 
ANNA'S coffee. FRED comes back ) 
FRED 


It's a Mr. Maule. He says he has an appointment. 
LIZ 
Mr. what? 
FRED 
Maule. He looks a bit wet to me. 
LIZ 
Oh dear. Well, I suppose you'd better show him in—Miss 
Reed can deal with him—I'll tell her. 
FRED 
Rightyo. 
(FRED goes back into the hall. ixz flies over to the of- 
fice door) 
Liz (In an urgent whisper) 
Monica—Monica—— 
MONICA (Appearing ) 
What is it? 
LIZ 
\ Mr. Maule is here. 
MONICA 
He's no right to be, he’s raving mad. 
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FRED ( Announcing ) 

Mr. Maule. 
(ROLAND MAULE enters) 
ROLAND ( Nervously) 

Good morning. 
LIZ 

Good morning. 
ROLAND 

We met before, do you remember? 
tn ; 

Yes, very well—just the other day. 
MONICA 


Have you an appointment with Mr. Essendine? 
ROLAND 


Oh yes, indeed. I spoke to him on the telephone last 
night. He told me I was to come at ten-thirty. I fear I'm 
a little late. 
MONICA 
I'm afraid you can’t see him just at the moment. Could 
you come back later? 
ROLAND 
Isn't there anywhere I could wait? 
MONICA 
Go into the office for a moment and I'll find out when 
Mr. Essendine can see you. 
ROLAND 
It's very kind of you. Thanks very much. 
MONICA 
Not at all. This way. 
(monica puts him into the office and shuts the door) 
FRED 
Oughtn’t I to have let ‘im in? 
MONICA 
I don’t know. He says Mr. Garry told him to come al- 
though I can hardly believe he did. You'd better go and 
wake him and ask him. 
LIZ 
No, Monica. Don’t wake Garry yet. I'd rather he slept on 
a bit. 
MONICA 
All right, Fred. We'll call him later. 
FRED 
It’s all the same to me. 
( FRED goes off through the service door) 
Liz. 
Listen, Monica. I've guaranteed that you and I won't say 
a word to Hugo or Morris or anybody about her being 
here if she swears not to see Garry again before he goes. 
MONICA 
Did she? 
LIZ 
Yes, she did. But Morris will be here at any moment and 
it’s going to be awkward. There's a telephone in the spare 
room, isn’t there? 
MONICA 
Yes. 
LIZ 
Is it the same number as this or different? 
MONICA 
It’s the private wire. This one is an extension of the office. 
LIZ 
What's the number? 
MONICA 
You know it—the private line—Sloane 2642. 
( The front doorbell rings ) 
LIZ 
There he is. Leave this to me. I'll explain later. 
(She rushes over to the spare room and goes in, clos- 
ing the door behind her) 
monica (Goes to the office and opens the door) 
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Oh, Mr. Maule, what are you doing? 

(She goes in and shuts the door ) 

(FRED comes through the service door and goes into 
the hall. canny appears at the top of the stairs, fully 
dressed, with a hat on. He creeps downstairs and 
meets Morris face to face ) 

MORRIS 

Garry! Where are you going? 
carry (A little flustered ) 
Out. 
MORRIS 
Out where? 
GARRY 
Just out. I suppose I can go out if I want to, can’t I? 
FRED 
I never even knew you was up! You are a dark ‘orse and 
no mistake. 
GARRY 
Don't be impertinent, Fred, and go away. 

FRED 
All right—all right. The gentleman’s in the office and the 
lady's in the spare room if you ‘appen to want either 
of ‘em. (FRED goes off cheerfully) 

GARRY 

What's he talking about! The boy’s off his rocker. 
MORRIS 
Lady! Really, Garry, you're impossible. Who is it? 
GARRY 
I would be so very very much obliged if everybody would 
mind their own God-damned business. 
MORRIS 
For heaven's sake get rid of her. I've got to talk to you— 
I'm in a bad way. 

GARRY 
What's the matter? 

MORRIS 
Get rid of her first, whoever she is. She’s probably got her 
ear clamped to the keyhole. 

GARRY 

How can I get rid of her? She may be in the bath. 
MORRIS 
Tell her to hurry then. 
GARRY 
Now look here, Morris— 
MORRIS 
If you won't-I will. ( He strides over to the bedroom door ) 
GARRY 
Morris, I forbid you to go near that room. 
mornis ( Loudly knocking on the door ) 
Will you please come out—as soon as you can. 
iz ( Entering and closing the door behind her) 
I'm coming—I was only just powdering my nose. 
MORRIS 
Liz! It's you! 
LIZ 
Of course. Who did you think it was? 
MORRIS 
What on earth were you making such a fuss about, Garry? 
GARRY 
I make a fuss? I don’t know what you mean! 
Liz 
Why are you so completely dressed so very suddenly? 
You were asleep a few minutes ago! 


GARRY 
Oh no, I wasn’t. I most gravely doubt whether I shall ever 
be able to sleep again. 
Liz 
Perhaps your conscience was troubling you. 
GARRY 
I cannot for the life of me imagine why everybody is so 
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and ordered about from morning till night. I can’t wag 
to get to Africa! To be away from the lot of you. 
Liz 
It won't be exactly unrelieved sadness for us. 
MORRIS 
For God’s sake stop bickering, both of you. I'm in the 
most awful state. 
GARRY 
What about? 
MORRIS 
Liz knows—I told her last night. 
GARRY 
What does Liz know? What did you tell her last night? 
LIZ 
Pull yourself together, Morris. Have a drink or something. 
Try not to be silly. 
MORRIS 
I don’t want a drink. If I nave a drink it will make it much 
worse. It always does. 
GARRY 
This is a most fascinating little conversation, but I must 
say I should appreciate the full flavour of it more if I had 
just an inkling as to what it was all about. 
MORRIS 
I haven't slept for three nights, Garry—ever since you 
talked to me the other morning. 


LIz 
Oh dear! 

GARRY 
Why not? 

MORRIS 
it's bad enough getting one of my awful obsessions. You 
know what I’m like when I get an obsession. God knows 
you've helped me through enough of them, but this time 
I've made an utter fool of myself and lied to you into the 
bargain. 

carry (Sharply ) 
Lied to me? You mean? 

MORRIS 
Joanna and I love each other, Garry. 

Garry ( After a slight pause—looking at Lz) 
Oh! 

MORRIS 
It's been going on for several months, but we made a pact 
that we'd lie about it to everyone, whatever happened, in 
order not to make an awful mess and upset everything. 
But I’m not used to lying to you—I never have before, and 
it’s been absolutely driving me mad ever since. Yesterday 
afternoon I couldn’t bear it any longer and I told Joanna 
I was going to tell you. She was furious and said she'd 
never speak to me again if I did and went away and left 
me. I've been trying to find her ever since. She’s disap- 
peared. Her servants say she hasn’t been home all night. 
I'm so terrified that something has happened to her. 

LIZ 
Perhaps it has. 

MORRIS 
You don’t like her, Liz, you never did. I'm not sure that I 
do really, but I love her. 

LIz 
The whole thing’s very fragrant, isn’t it, Garry? You 
needn't fuss any more, Morris. Joanna spent the night 
with me. 

MORRIS 
Spent the night with you! 

uiz ( Viciously ) 
Yes, on the sofa. She lost her latchkey. She’s there now. 
I told her Id tell you to ring her up if I saw you. 


absolutely beastly to me! I'm bullied and cross-questioned ? 
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MORRIS 
I'll go round now. 
LIZ 
You'd better ring up first and see if she’s still there—she 
may have gone out. I'll get the number for you. 
"(She dials a number ) 
(carry watches her, fascinated ) 
(She speaks ) 
Hallo—Maggie? Is Mrs. Lyppiatt still there?—— All right 
_— Here you are, Morris. 
(She hands him the telephone and comes over to 
carry. Quietly to GARRY ) 
You unutterable fool! 
morris ( At telephone) 
Joanna!— Yes, it's me, Morris—— I've been terribly wor- 
ried. Why didn’t you tell me you were with Liz? 
carry ( Hissing to Liz) 
How did you get her out? 
LIZ 
She’s not out, she’s in there, on the other line. 
MORRIS 
| thought something had happened to you—— Yes, I'm at 
the studio—— No, only Liz and Garry— Yes, I have, I 
had to—— How can you be so cruel!—— Listen, Joanna— 
[ must see you—— Joanna!—— 
Toumzand carry) She's hung up! 
GARRY 
Serves you right. 
morris ( Frantically ) 
| must see her! I must see her! What am I to do? 
GARRY 
Control yourself and don’t be hysterical. 
MORRIS 
I'm going to Liz’s flat now. 
GARRY 
You're not. You're coming with me. 
MORRIS 
Coming with you? Where to? 
carry ( At random) 
Hampstead Heath. 
MORRIS 
It's cruel and heartless of you to try to be funny at a 
moment like this, when you know I'm utterly miserable. 
GARRY 
I'm not trying to be funny at all. What's the matter with 
Hampstead Heath? Anybody’d think I'd suggested taking 
you to Devil's Island. 
LIZ 
Be quiet, Garry. Listen, Morris. It really would be better 
if you didn’t try to see Joanna in your present state. Have 
a drink and calm down—you can see her later in the day. 
(Pours out a drink for Morris and hands it to him) 
GarRY ( Violently ) 
im surrounde d by lies and intrigue and sickening emo- 
ionalism! I tell you here and now I'm not going to put 
up with, it for a minute longer. My whole life is spent 
n trying to help people, in giving them wise, sensible 
advice, in trying to shield them from the bufiets of Fate 
and what's the result? They batten on me! They drain 
every ounce of vitality out of me until I’m a nerveless 
wreck and then expect me to go tramping all over dark- 
est Africa in order to make money for them. It's not good 
enough. I’m sick to death of the whole business. If ever I 
ittempt to snatch a little happiness for myself, a little 
gaiety, a little relaxation, I'm accused of being immoral 
and undignified and letting down my position. Position 
indeed! I have no more position than a little frightened 
beetle, cringing into the shadows, trying frantically to 
hide away from the blinding, merciless light of criticism 
that is forever be ating down upon me—— 
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. He'll probably be very short and stumpy with no legs 
at all and projecting teeth. 


Clifton Webb. 


Monica ( Entering ) 
Did you or did you not give an appointment to Mr. Maule 
this morning? 


GARRY 

I most emphatically did not. He terrifies the life out of me. 
MONICA 

Well, he’s here. (roLanp comes out of the office) 
ROLAND 


I'm afraid I told a wicked lie about the appointment, but 
I must see you—it'’s very, very important. 

MONICA 
Oh, Mr. Maule, you promised to stay in the office. 

ROLAND ( Ignoring her) 
1 want to tell you that it’s all right. 

GARRY 
What's all right? 

ROLAND ( Eagerly) 
About what I feit about you. I've got the whole thing 
straightened out. 

GARRY 
I'm absolutely delighted, and I congratulate you from the 
bottom of my heart, but you really must go away now. 

( There is a ring at the front doorbell) 

MONICA 
Please go now, Mr. Maule. Mr. Essendine is in the middle 
of a conference. 

GARRY 
Like hell I am! (The bell rings again, insistently) 
Fred—Miss Erikson! There is somebody at the door. I 
have not the remotest idea who it is, but I strongly sus- 
pect that it is a mad cripple from Stoke Poges who is 
passionately in love with me! 

MONICA 
I'll go. (She goes into the hall) 

LIz 
Mr. Maule, I really do think it would be better if you 
were to come back later. 

ROLAND 
Couldn't I stay a little longer? You see every moment I'm 
near him I get smoother and smoother and smoother; my 
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whole rhythm improves tremendously. 
(HUGO comes in very quickly followed by monica. He 
is obviously in a state of great agitation) 
HUGO 
Where’s Joanna? She's disappeared. 
GARRY 
{ thought you weren't coming back until tomorrow. 
HUGO 
She hasn’t been home all night. Nobody knows where 
she is. 


Liz 
It’s all right, Hugo, she stayed with me. 
HUGO 
But I rang up Maggie and she said she hadn't seen her. 
LIz 
There's a reason for that. I'll explain later. 
HUGO 
Something’s happened. I had a presentiment in the aero- 
plane. 
GARRY 
I always have a presentiment in an aeroplane—a pre- 
sentiment that I'm going to be sick! I think I'm going to 
be sick now! 
HUGO 
But why did Maggie say—— 
LIz 
Ring her up if you don’t believe me. Monica, get my flat 
on the telephone—— 
(monica goes to the telephone and proceeds to dial 
the number ) 
ROLAND (Going to HuGo and shaking hands with him) 
How do you do? My name is Roland Maule. 
nuco ( Abstractedly ) 
How do you do. 
ROLAND (Shaking hands with monnis ) 
Roland Maule. I don’t think we've met. 
GARRY 
Please go away, Mr. Maule. 
monica ( At telephone ) 
Hallo—Joanna?—— Hold on a minute, Hugo wants to 
speak to you—— Yes, he’s here—in the studio— 
(She hands the telephone to nuco) 
HUGO 
Darling, you gave me the most awful fright—— No, I got 
through everything yesterday and there was no sense in 
staying—— I sent a telegram—— No, I couldn't think what 
had happened—— Yes, we're all here—— No, I think I 
shall have to lunch with Morris, there’s some difficulty 
about a theatre for Garry for the play in the autumn—— 
Are you coming back to the house?—— All right, I'll be 
in to change in about half an hour— Very well, darling 
— I'll tell her— 
(To) 
She says she’s going out in a minute. 
LIZ 
Tell her to stay where she 1s, I'll pop in and see her 
presently. 
xuco ( At telephone ) 
Liz says do stay where you are and she'll be round pres- 
ently—— What!—— Joanna, whatever is the matter? 
(Tour) 
She says she feels as if she were in a French farce and is 
sick to death of it. She sounds upset. 
LIZ 
That's the telephone. It never stops ringing. Tell her to 
shut it off. 
HuGO ( At telephone ) 
Liz says you're to shut off the telephone—— Joanna— 
Hallo—— (Toeveryone) She's hung up. 
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(During the preceding conversation the front door. 
bell has rung again. rrep has come out of the serp. 
ice door and gone to answer it. He now returns 
from the hall) 

FRED 

There's a Lady Saltburn outside, Miss Reed, she says she 
has an appointment for eleven-thirty. 
GARRY 
Who? 

monica ( Horrified ) 
Good heavens! What's today? 

GARRY 
Black Thursday. 

MONICA 
Thursday? I'd completely forgotten—Lady Saltbum’s 
niece—you promised you'd give her an audition and 
recommend her to the R.A.D.A. or something, don’t you 
remember? 

GARRY 

No, I do not. She must be sent away immediately. 

MONICA 

We can’t send Lady Saltburn away, she gave us fifty 
pounds for the Footlights Fund. 
GARRY 
How can I possibly listen to people’s nieces this morning? 
I’m on the verge of a nervous breakdown already. 

HUGO 
Why, what's happened? 

GARRY 
Too much, Hugo! Far, far too much! 

MONICA 
You must see her. It won't take a minute. It would be 
most terribly rude not to, after all you promised. Ask her 
in, Fred. 

FRED 

Rightyo. (He goes into the hall) 
ROLAND ( With his braying laugh) 
It's all very exciting, isn’t it? 
MORRIS 
We'd better go. I'll come back later, Garry. Liz, Hugo— 
HUGO 
All right. We'll go to Liz's flat and talk to Joanna. It’s only 
just round the corner. 

mMornIs (In a panic ) 

No, I must go to the office and you must come with me- 
it’s urgent. 

FRED ( Announcing ) 

Lady Saltburn. Miss Stillington. 

carry ( Bitterly) 

Thank you, Monica, you're a great comfort to me! 

(LADY SALTBURN enters, accompanied by DAPHNE 
STILLINGTON. LADY SALTBURN is a mejestic but rather 
effusive society woman. DAPHNE is wearing a set 
expression of social poise. There is a glint in her 
eye) 

LADY SALTBURN ( Advancing to GARRY ) 

Mr. Essendine, this is so charming of you. 
carry (Shaking hands ) 
Not at all—it’s a pleasure. 
LADY SALTBURN 
This is my niece, Daphne. I believe you knew her mother 
years ago. She died, you know—in Africa. 
carry (Shaking hands with paPpHNE) 
How do you do? 
DAPHNE 
I've been longing to meet you, Mr. Essendine. 

( With intensity ) 

I've loved everything you've ever done. 

GARRY 

How very nice of you. 
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LADY SALTBURN 
Daphne simply wouldn't give me any peace until I had 
rung up your secretary and absolutely implored her for an 
appointment. She’s so tremendously keen, you know—— 

GARRY 
She must be. (He shoots papune a look of fury) 
I must introduce you to everybody. My wife, my secre- 
tary, Miss Reed — 

LADY SALTBURN 
How do you do? How do you do? You were so kind on 
the telephone. 

GARRY 
Mr. Dixon—Mr. Lyppiatt—and Mr. Maule. 

LADY SALTBURN 
How do you do. This is quite a peep behind the scenes, 
isn't it, Daphne dear? 

DAPHNE 
This is the most thrilling moment of my life, Mr. Essen- 
dine. I've always wondered what you'd be like close to. 

LADY SALTBURN 
You mustn't embarrass Mr. Essendine, Daphne. 

DAPHNE 
I'm sure he understands. Don’t you, Mr. Essendine? 

GARRY 
Of course, my dear, I understand perfectly, but I’m afraid 
I can only give you just a few minutes. You see I'm ter- 
ribly busy just now making arrangements for my tour in 
Africa. (He shoots a look at Lapy SALTBURN ), 

LADY SALTBURN 
I'd no idea you were going to Africa. How very interest- 
ing. You really must pay a visit to my brother-in-law, he 
lives on the top of the most beautiful mountain. 

HUGO ( To LADY SALTBURN ) 
I do hope you'll forgive us, but we really must go now— 
we have to go to the office. Good-bye. 

LADY SALTBURN 
How sad. Good-bye. 

HUGO 
Morris? Liz? 

LIZ 
I'm staying here for a little. I'll come later. 

MORRIS 
Good-bye, Lady Saltburn. (He bows to DAPHNE) 
Good-bye. 

GARRY 
Good-bye, Mr. Maule. 

ROLAND 
I'm staying too. 

(morris and HUGO go out) 

(monica and Lxz exchange glances of relief ) 

MONICA 
Won't you sit down, Lady Saltburn? 

LADY SALTBURN 
Thank you so much. (She does so) 
Are you ready, Daphne? You know how busy, Mr. Essen- 
dine is. I'm sure it’s very sweet of him to see us at all. 
We mustn't impose on him. 

DAPHNE ( Almost defiantly) 
Yes. I'm ready. 

GARRY 
What are you going to do? 

DAPHNE ( Looking into his eyes) 
Nothing very much—I'll try not to bore you. You see I 
want you to hear me so very much—it means everything 
to me—you will hear me, won't you? You can hear me, 
can't you? And you're not angry, are you? 

LADY SALTBURN 
Daphne—really! What are you talking about? 

DAPHNE 
Mr. Essendine understands, don’t you, Mr. Essendine? 
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CARRY 
Mr. Essendine understands everything. He spends his 
whole life understanding absolutely everything, and what 
nobody else seems to understand is that the strain of it is 
driving him step by step to a suicide’s grave! 
LIZ 
Don't be affected, Garry. 
GARRY 
My wife, Lady Saltburn, left me several years ago. Gnaw- 
ing regret has embittered her. 
ROLAND 
There's nothing worse than regret. Look at Chekhov! He 
knew. 
GARRY 
We have no time at the moment to look at Chekhov, Mr. 
Maule. 
(To DAPHNE) 
Please don’t be nervous. What are you going to do, sing? 
DAPHNE 
I'm not nervous, but I wish you weren't so many miles 
away. I'm not going to sing—I'm just going to say a few 
lines—— 
carry ( Sitting down) 
Very well—fire away. 
(DAPHNE stands by the piano and looks at him fixedly. 
She begins) 
DAPHNE 
“We meet not as we parted 
We feel more than all may see; 
My bosom is heavy-hearted 
And thine full of doubt for me 
One moment has bound the free. 


“That moment has gone forever 
Like lightning that flashed and died 
Like a snowflake upon the river 
Like a sunbeam upon the tide 
Which the dark shadows hide. 


“That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pain 
The cup of its joy was mingled 
Delusion too sweet though vain 
Too sweet to be mine again——” 


(During the last verse joaNNa comes swiftly out of 
the spare room. She is wearing her evening dress 
and cloak of the night before. She is obviously ex- 
tremely angry ) 

JOANNA ( Furiously ) 

That room is like a Frigidaire and I have no intention of 
staying in it one minute longer. Will somebody kindly 
call me a taxi? 

DAPHNE ( Breaking off) 

Oh! Oh dear! 
LIZ 
You'd better take my car, Joanna; it’s downstairs. 

DAPHNE ( Violently ) 

The chauffeur’s got red hair and his name's Frobisher! 

LADY SALTBURN 

Daphne! 
JOANNA 
Thank you very much. 
(To Garry) 
I shan’t see you again, Garry, as I am going to Paris to- 
morrow for a month, so this is good-bye. I do hope that 
when you go to Africa you will be wise enough to take all 
your stanch, loyal satellites with you. It’s too dangerous 
for a little tinsel star to go twinkling off alone and unpro- 
tected. Please don’t imagine that I haven't enjoyed the 
circus enormously. I have. But in the circuses I've been 
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used to it was always the ringmaster who cracked the 
whip, not the clowns. Good-bye! (She sweeps out ) 
(DAPHNE gives a loud cry and faints dead away. LADY 
SALTBURN and MONICA run to her) 
ROLAND ( Exultantly ) 
This is splendid! Splendid! I feel reborn. 
GARRY 
Oh, go to hell! , 
curtain 


act three 


A week has passed since the preceding act. 
The time is between nine and ten in the evening. Ganry 
is leaving for Africa first thing in the morning, so there 
are various trunks and suitcases about. There has been 
a farewell cocktail party, so there is a buffet table with 
remains on it, and the whole place is dotted with glasses 
and ash trays. 
carRRyY, with the inevitable dressing-gown over his suit, is 
enjoying a light meal at a bridge table. monica is seated 
on the sofa with a large tray of letters on her lap; around 
her on the sofa are scattered several more. At her feet is 
a wastepaper basket. 
When the curtain rises monica is reading a letter aloud. 

monica ( Reading) 
I shall never forget those lovely days in Madeira and 
our picnics on the rocks. What fun we had. It really 
was wonderful getting to know you intimately like that 
without you being surrounded by crowds of people all the 
time. I can never begin to tell you how much it meant to 
me. Now for my exciting news. I am coming to England. 
Imagine! The first time for seven years. I arrive on the 
twenty-eighth and shall be in London for three whole 
weeks staying at the Rubens Hotel. You remember you 
told me to let you know a good time beforehand if | 
should be coming, so I am doing so. I am so longing to 
see you again. With my love and many many glorious 
memories. Yours, WINNIE. 

GARRY 
Poor Winnie. When's it dated? 

MONICA 
November the seventh. 

GARRY 
Over six months ago. She must be gone by now. 

MONICA 
You told me to put it into Mount Pleasant. 

GARRY 
Well, it’s too late to answer it. 

monica ( Tearing it up) 
Much. She'd probably have been an awful nuisance any- 
how. Don’t forget your ship stops at Madeira in a few 
days’ time. You'd better lock yourself in your cabin. 

GARRY 
Not at all. If I run into her I shall say I never got the 
letter and that it’s my secretary's fault. 

MONICA 
Here’s one signed “Joe.” 

GARRY 
Joe what? 

MONICA 
Just “Joe.” It's dated February the second. 

GARRY 
Let's look. 

monica (Handing it to him) 
He seems to have met you in the South of France. 

GARRY 
I do get about, don’t I? ( Looking at the letter ) 
Oh, it's Joe. 

monica ( Patiently ) 
That's what I said. 
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. You no longer need or desire the pangs of love, but 
are perfectly willing to settle for the fun of love. It's 
an adult point of view and / salute it. 

Marta Linden, Clifton Webb. 


GARRY 
Joe was wonderful. I met him in a bar in Marseilles. He’s 
dark green and comes from Madras. What does he want? 
MONICA 
It's at the end, after the bit about his sister having a baby. 
GARRY 
Ob, yes. Well, why didn’t you send him one? 
MONICA 
Because I didn’t consider that “Joe, Madras,” was suff- 
cient address. 
GARRY 
I'm damned if I can remember his other name. 
monica ( Taking it from him and tearing it up) 
Well, he’s out of luck then, isn’t he? 
GARRY 
What's that large packet? 
MONICA 
Those are all from that mad woman in Herne Bay. You 
said you'd read them sometime because they might be 
interesting psychologically. 
GARRY 
Well, I haven't time now. You'd better keep them though, 
for evidence, in case she murders me someday. 
MONICA 
I don’t think she wants to murder you, merely to live 
with you. 
caRRY ( Ruminatively ) 
Herne Bay. I don’t think I've ever been to Herne Bay. 
MONICA 
Never mind about Herne Bay now, dear, we've got too 
much to do. 
GARRY 
1 wonder if I shall ever see Green England again. 
MONICA 
I see no reason why you shouldn't. 
GARRY 
I might die of some awful tropical disease or be bitten by 
a snake. 
MONICA 
I doubt if there are many snakes in the larger cities. 
GARRY 
I can see myself under a mosquito net, fighting for 
breath—— 
MONICA 
Who with? 
GARRY 
You have no imagination, Monica. Just a flat, literal mind. 
It must be very depressing for you. 
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MONICA 
I get by. 
CARRY 
How many more are there to do? 
MONICA 
About twenty. 
GARRY 
I can’t bear it. Put them back in Mount Pleasant until I 
come back. 
MONICA 
You seemed to be in doubt just now as to whether you 
were coming back. 
GARRY 
Well, I can’t answer letters if I'm dead, can I? 
MONICA 
There are just one or two here that you've got to answer 
dead or alive. 
GARRY 
Not a moment's peace ever in my life—not even a tranquil 
hour when I can say farewell to my books and pictures. 
I slave and slave— 
MONICA 
Nonsense, you've got the whole evening to say farewell 
to your books and pictures, but before you do you've got 
to tell me what to say to this awful old admiral in Rugby. 
GARRY 
What's he doing in Rugby anyhow, it’s not a naval base. 
MONICA 
He’s retired. 
GARRY 
If you ask me, that’s all to the good. What does he want? 
" monica (With letter) 
It seems that you met his son at a dance in Edinburgh 
when you were up there with Laughter in Heaven and 
swore to him that if he left the Navy you'd give him a 
job on the stage. 
GARRY 
I never said such a thing. 
monica (Grimly) 
He has left the Navy. 
GARRY 
Well, give him some letters of introduction to people. 
Don't just sit there. 
MONICA 
I don’t know anything about him. What does he look like? 
GARRY 
Absolutely marvellous, if it’s the one | think it is, vast 
strapping shoulders and tiny, tiny hips like a wasp—— 
MONICA 
Can he act? 
GARRY 
How do I know? Don't be so silly. 
MONICA 
And what happens if it isn’t the one you think it is? 
GARRY 
He'll probably be very short and stumpy with no legs at 
all and projecting teeth. Give him the introductions any- 
how. 
MONICA 
Very well. Now there’s just one more that must be dealt 
with. It’s from Sarah Lady Walsingham. She's written 
very civilly to know whether you'll give the prizes at a 
charity costume ball she’s giving on November the 
twelfth. There will be royalty present. 
GARRY 
Why can’t they give the prizes? 
MONICA 
ae she’s asked you, I suppose—you can't all give 
them. 
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CARRY 
Polite refusal. 

MONICA 
What excuse can I give? I can’t say you won't be here, 
because you will. She’s written so long in advance. 

GARRY 
Wily old devil! 

MONICA 
I really think you must say yes. She was awfully nice to us 
over that special matinee. 

GARRY 
Oh, her! She’s a darling. Of course I will. Say I'll be 
charmed. 

(FRED comes in through the service door. He's in eve- 

ning dress again ) 

FRED 
"Ave you finished with the tray? I want to be getting 
along. 

GARRY 


Is everything packed? 
FRED 


All except the last-minute stuff. We can pop that in in the 
morning. 
GARRY 
Is this poor Doris’s swan song? 
FRED 
‘Ow d’you mean? 
GARRY 
Nothing, Fred—it couldn’t matter less. 
FreD ( Taking the tray) 
She's coming to the station tomorrow morning to see us 
off. You don’t mind, do you? 
GARRY 
I can't wait. 
(FRED disappears with the tray ) 
monica (Gathering up the letters) 
I must be going home now. 
GARRY 
Don't leave me alone—I feel depressed. 
MONICA 
You were screaming for peace just now. I'll be here first 
thing in the morning. 
GARRY 
I wish you were coming with me. | shall be utterly lost 
with some dreary temporary African. 
MONICA 
Is Liz coming to the station? 
GaRRY (Turning away ) 
No. 
MONICA 
Why don’t you go round and see her? 
GARRY 
You know perfectly well. She’s still in a rage. 1 haven't 
seen her for a week. 
MONICA 
Have you tried? 
GARRY 
Of course I have. I've telephoned her three times. Each 
time she spoke to me kindly and remotely as if I were 
an idiot child. I’m not sure she didn’t spell some of the 
words out to me. 
MONICA 
Would you like me to have a go at her? 
GARRY 
No. If she wants to behave like an outraged governess 
with chilblains she can get on with it. 
MONICA 
I see her point, you know. You really did go a little too far. 
GARRY 
For heaven’s sake don’t you start on me too. 
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monica ( With a slight smile ) 
I'll take these into the office. 
(She goes into the office with the letters ) 
( FRED comes out of the service door with his hat ) 
FRED 
Nothing more you want? 
GARRY 
No, Fred. 
FRED 
This place looks a fair lash-up, don’t it? "Ow many did 
we ‘ave? 
GARRY 
I don’t know. About sixty I should think. 
FRED 


Well, between ’em all they put away enough gin to float 
the VGueen Mary. 
GARRY 
You'd better call me at eight in the morning. We have to 
leave the house at ten. 
FRED 
Rightyo. 
GARRY 
Good night, Fred. Enjoy yourself. 
FRED 
Same to you. Be good. (FRED goes off ) 
(carry walks about the room emptying the ash trays 
into the wastepaper basket ) 
(Monica comes out of the office in her hat and coat) 
MONICA 
By the way, you'd better be careful if the telephone 
rings. Roland Maule has been calling up all the week. 
GARRY 
I think I'd almost welcome him tonight. At least he'd be 
interesting psychologically. 
MONICA 
So would Rasputin. 
GARRY 
I feel dreadfully flat. I suppose one always does before 
going away. 
MONICA 
It’s your own fault that you're alone, you know; you re- 
fused all offers. You pleaded for a few hours’ solitude 
and said you'd throw yourself out of the window if you 
didn’t get it and that then we should all be sorry. 
GARRY 
I'm quite sure you wouldn't. 
MONICA 
Now, now, now, you're getting a big boy, you know. 
You'll be forty-two next birthday. Just fancy! 
GARRY 
Forty-one. 
monica ( Kissing him ) 
Good night, dear. See you in the morning. 
GARRY 
I do envy you, Monica, you're so unruffled and efficient. 
You go churning through life like some frightening old 
warship. 
MONICA 
Thank you, dear, that sounds most attractive. Good night. 
GARRY 
Good night. 
(Monica goes off ) 
(He continues to empty the ash trays. The telephone 
rings. He flies to it ) 
Hallo, hallo. No, it isn't. (He hangs up) 
(MISS ERIKSON comes out of the service door in her 
hat and coat ) 
MISS ERIKSON 
I am going away now, Mr. Essendine. Have you every- 
thing you want? 
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GARRY 
Frankly, Miss Erikson, no. I have nothing that I want. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Oh, what a pity. 
GARRY 
Have you? Have any of us—got what we want? 
MISS ERIKSON ( With a little laugh) 
Oh, Mr. Essendine, you are only acting! For a moment 
you made me quite upset. 
GARRY 
You lead a strange life, Miss Erikson. Do you enjoy it? 
MISS ERIKSON 
Yes indeed. 
GARRY 
Tell me about it from A to Z. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Do you mind if I pinch a cigarette? 
GARRY 
Pinch anything you like, Miss Erikson. 
MISS ERIKSON ( Taking several) 
I smoke so much and I am always running out. It is most 
silly. 
GARRY 
Where are you going now, for instance? 
MISS ERIKSON 
[ am going to my friend in Hammersmith. She is a Ger- 
man. 
GARRY 
Is she 1 spy? 
MISS ERIKSON 
Yes, I think so, but she is very kind. 
GARRY 
I understand from Fred that she is a medium as well. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Oh dear, yes. Sometimes she makes a trance and it is 
very surprising. She will lie on the ground for many 
hours making noises. 
GARRY 
What kind of noises? 
MISS ERIKSON 
They are different. Sometimes she will sing high high up 
like a bird and at other times she may make a little bark. 
Often she is very ill. 
GARRY 
I'm not at all surprised. 
MISS ERIKSON 
Well, I must be pushing off now. 
GARRY 
Thank you very much, Miss Erikson; it’s been most in- 
teresting. 
MISS ERIKSON 


Not at all. Good night. 


GARRY 
Good night. (Muss ERIKSON goes out) 

(He flings himself on the sofa with a book and tries 
to read. Presently he throws it down and goes to 
the telephone. He dials a number and waits. It 
obviously doesn't reply. He hangs up and wanders 
about the room. The front doorbell rings. He jumps 
slightly and then goes to open it. In the hall his 
voice is heard saying “Daphne.” She comes in 
carrying a small dressing case. She is wearing a 
travelling coat and hat. She is rather nervous, but 
obviously determined ) 

carry ( Apprehensively ) 

Daphne my dear—this really is very sweet of you—to 
come and say good-bye. 

DAPHNE (In a strained voice ) 

I haven't come to say good-bye. 
GARRY 
What do you mean? 
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DAPHNE 
I'm coming with you. I bought my ticket this afternoon. 

GARRY 
You what! 

DAPHNE 
I've run away. I left a note for my aunt. You see I know 
something now—I've known it all the week really ever 
since that awful morning when I fainted—I know that 
you need me as much as I need you. No, please don’t say 
anything for a moment. I've thought it all over very care- 
fully. 1 know I’m very much younger than you and all 
that, but I can help you and look after you—— 

GARRY 
Daphne dear, this is really too absurd. You must go home 
at once. 

papune (Taking off her hat) 
I knew you'd say that. 

GARRY 
Please put your hat on again and don’t be silly. 

DAPHNE 
| know you better than you think I do. I know when 
you re acting and when you're not. You're acting now. 
GARRY 
I'm not doing anything of the sort. 

DAPHNE 
You were acting when you pretended to be cross when I 
came and recited. But when you said good-bye to me so 
sweetly, that other morning, then you weren't acting. The 
mask was off then wasn't it? Wasn't it? 

GARRY 
Now listen, my dear child—— 

DAPHNE 
I felt ashamed on Thursday at first, ashamed at playing 
a trick on you by making Auntie ring up for an audition, 
but when I was here I was glad—— 

GARRY 
Oh, so you were glad, were you? 

DAPHNE ( Exultantly ) 
Yes, I was. I think that’s why I fainted. You see I sud- 
denly realized the truth. 

GARRY 
What truth? 

DAPHNE 
How desperately lonely you really were, in spite of all 
those people round you, in spite of all your success. I 
knew how deep your longing must be to have someone 
really to love you, to be with you, when I saw that dread- 
ful prostitute come out of the spare room in that tawdry 
evening dress. 

carry ( With chilling grandeur) 
That was not a prostitute. It was the wife of one of my 
dearest friends! 

DAPHNE 
No, Garry, you can’t deceive me—I know. 

GARRY 
Once and for all, Daphne, I wish to say loudly and clearly 
that I am not acting. I am speaking with the utmost sin- 
cerity of which I am capable when I order you to put 
on your hat, get into a taxi, and go straight back to your 
aunt. 

DAPHNE 
No. You needn't be frightened. I won’t make any demands 
on you whatever. I don’t want you to marry me or any- 
thing like that. I don’t believe that real love should be 
bound by church or law. I’m just coming with you, that’s 
all. I've got quite a lot of money in the bank, and the 
manager said he'd wire for them to open an account for 
me in Johannesburg. I'll just be there when you want me, 
when you're tired and lonely and want someone to put 
their arms round you. I won't even see you on the boat 
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if you don’t want me to. I'm not a very good sailor any- 
how. 


(The front doorbell rings) 
GARRY 
That's the front doorbell. 


DAPHNE 

Who is it? 
GARRY 

How do I know? You'd better go into the spare room. 
DAPHNE 

No, Garry, please, not the spare room. 
GARRY 


All right, the office then. Go quickly. 


DAPHNE 
Get rid of them soon, promise, whoever it is. 
GARRY 
Here’s your hat—don’t argue. 
(He shoves her into the office and goes into the hall) 
(The following dialogue is heard offstage) 
ROLAND 
Forgive me—I must see you. 
GARRY 
I'm very sorry you can’t—I'm just going to bed. 
ROLAND 
I'm afraid I must insist. You see it’s a matter of life and 
death. 
GARRY 
Please come back at once. 
(ROLAND comes in, followed by canny ) 
This is really insupportable. What the hell do you mean 
by forcing yourself into my house like this? 
ROLAND 
That's right. Shout! Shout! You're magnificent when 





... If ll be charming. We can all eat at the same table 
and do our lifeboat drill together. 
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you're angry! 
GARRY 

I'll tell you something, young man—youre just raving 

bloody mad, that’s all that’s the matter with you. You 


ought to be shut up. You ought to be in a strait jacket. 
ROLAND 


Oh no, I’m not. You're the one who's mad. 
GARRY 
Will you please leave this house immediately. 
ROLAND 
I'm afraid I can’t—it’s quite impossible—I've burnt my 
boats. 
GARRY 
Burnt your what? 
ROLAND (Simply) 
Boats. 
GARRY 
What are you talking about? 
ROLAND 
I told a wicked lie just now when I said it was a matter 
of life and death. It isn’t really quite as bad as that, but 
it’s very very serious—for me I mean—perhaps for us both. 
GARRY 
If you're not out of this house by the time I've counted ten 
I shall telephone for the police. 
ROLAND 
I shan't let you. I'm tremendously strong, you know, I 
can lift the heaviest things imaginable without turning a 
hair. 
carry (Changing his manner) 
Now look here, Mr. Maule. 
ROLAND 
You may call me Roland. 
GARRY 
Well, Roland, I want to put this situation to you reason- 
ably and quietly. This is my last night in England and I 
have a great deal to do. 
ROLAND 
You said just now that you were going to bed. 
GARRY 
Be that as it may, Roland—— 
ROLAND (Interrupting ) 
I know you think I'm mad and I really don’t blame you a 
bit, but I assure you I'm not at all. I merely have an ex- 
ceptional brain in many ways, a brain, incidentally, that 
can be of inestimable service to you. As I told you the 
other day you signify a great deal to me. You are, in 
fact, part of me. 
GARRY 
I'm sure I'm very flattered, Roland. 
ROLAND 
I wonder if I could have a biscuit? 
GARRY 
By all means. There are some in that dish, help yourself. 
ROLAND 
Thank you. (He takes a biscuit) 
I promise you faithfully I'll go when I've finished this 
biscuit. I have booked a room at the Grosvenor Hotel. 
After all, there’s no valid reason, is there, why I shouldn't 
be acting being mad just as you're acting being sane? 
GARRY 
I am not acting. 
ROLAND 
You are always acting. That's what is so fascinating, and 
you are so used to it that you don’t even know it yourself. 
I am always acting too. I have been acting mad with you 
because it amuses me to see you put on a surprised face. 
I am absolutely devoted to your face in every mood. 
GARRY 
I suppose you wouldn't like to act getting the hell out of 
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here, would you? 
ROLAND (Laughing wildly ) 

That's wonderful! 

GARRY 


Listen. What, exactly, do you want really? 
ROLAND 


To be with you. That’s why I'm coming to Africa. 

GARRY 
That's why you're what! 

ROLAND 
I bought a ticket today, it’s steerage, but it’s better than 
nothing. I have given up my law studies and left Uckfield 
for good. That's why I'm rather excitable tonight. You 
needn't be frightened that I shall get in your way or make 
any demands on you. 

GARRY 

You mean you don’t expect me to marry you! 

( There is a ring at the doorbell) 

There's somebody at the door. Do be a good boy, and go 
away now, will you? You promised you would when you'd 
finished your biscuit. 
ROLAND ( With complete sincerity ) 
Please don’t send me away! Please don’t send me away! 
You're too great a person to be unkind. Please let me stay 
with you. I can protect you from a whole lot of things 
you don’t know anything about. 
GARRY 
Such as? 

ROLAND 
Yourself—all your dangerous vibrations. You're sur- 
rounded by pitfalls. Every step you take is fraught with 
peril, but your head is in the stars and you can’t see—— 

(The doorbell rings again) 

GARRY 

It’s extremely kind of you to take such a keen interest in 
me, Roland, but if you really care so deeply you will do 
what I ask you and go quietly back to Uckfield. 

ROLAND 

I shall never go back to Uckfield. The last train’s gone 
now anyway. 
GARRY 
Well, go to the Grosvenor Hotel then. 

ROLAND 
I'm not going to allow you to turn me away. You'll regret 
it your whole life long if you do. I have a profound con- 
viction about it that nothing will shake—— 

(ROLAND suddenly rushes into the spare room, slams 
the door, and turns the key in the lock) 

(carry bangs helplessly on the door. The front door- 
bell rings insistently ) 

GARRY 

Come out of that room immediately! Mr. Maule! Roland! 
Come out at once—— Oh, my God! 
(He goes out into the hall to open the front door. 
After a moment JOANNA enters with a small dress- 
ing case and a jewel case. She puts them down 
firmly and looks at canny with a smile) 
JOANNA 
Hallo, darling. 

GARRY 
What is the meaning of this, Joanna? 

JOANNA 
Don't you know? 

GARRY 
Yes, I do. You're coming to Africa with me. You bought 
your ticket this afternoon. You're not going to make any 
demands on me and you're not a good sailor. 

JOANNA 

I'm a perfect sailor. 
(Garry goes to the telephone. He dials a number) 
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What are you doing? 

GARRY 
Ringing up Hugo. 

( At telephone) 
Hallo! Hallo! Oh, I'm so terribly, terribly, terribly sorry. 
It's a wrong number! (He hangs up) 

JOANNA 
It's no good doing that, he’s not in. 

carry (With a grim smile) 

It doesn’t matter now. 

JOANNA 
Darling. Underneath this rather taut, strained manner of 
yours, deep down inside, aren't you just a little bit glad 
to see me? 

GARRY 
Absolutely delighted. It will settle things once and for 
all. 

JOANNA 
That's what I thought. 

GARRY 
When did you get back from Paris? 

JOANNA 
This afternoon. Did you get my telegram saying good- 
bye? 

GARRY 
Yes, Monica read it out to me. 

JOANNA 
I meant her to. 

GARRY 
I understood that you were going to stay in Paris for a 
month. 

JOANNA 
No, you didn’t, darling, you knew perfectly well | 
wouldn't. I must say I tried for the first few days to put 
you out of my mind. I railed against you, said the most 
dreadful things that you weren't there to hear, then I re- 
membered — 

GARRY 
What did you remember? 

JOANNA 
I remembered what you said to me the other night. You 
said “It doesn’t matter what comes after this, what cir- 
cumstances combine against us, what tears are shed! This 
is magic, the loveliest magic that I've ever known!” 

GARRY 
That's out of the second act of Love Is So Simple. 

JOANNA (Smiling ) 

Yes, I recognized it. I saw the play several times, you 
know. 

CARRY 
In that case, why did you believe it? 

JOANNA 
I didn’t. But the fact of your saying it proved something 
to me. It proved that you were no more sincere emotion- 
ally than I am, that you no longer need or desire the 
pangs of love, but are perfectly willing to settle for the 
fun of love. It’s an adult point of view and I salute it. I 
couldn't agree with you more. 

GARRY 
That, to date, is the most immoral statement I've ever 
heard in my life. 

JOANNA 
It's true though, isn’t it? 

GARRY 
No, it is not. 

JOANNA 
There’s no need to be testy, my darling. 

GARRY 
How dare you, Joanna! It’s women like you who under- 
mine the whole integrity of civilization! 
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JOANNA 
What's that out of? 

GARRY 
It's not out of anything. 

JOANNA 
As I told you the other night, I've always wanted you. 
I've always known instinctively that we were right for 
each other. If we had met years ago it wouldn't have 
worked, we'd have got caught, tied up with each other, 
and been utterly miserable. Now it's all right. We meet 
on the same terms. You need me. The people round you 
are no longer enough. I need you. You're the first man 
I've ever met who's worthy of my steel. I can’t guarantee 
that we shall be domestically happy together, but we'll 
have a good time. 

GARRY 

Well, I'll be damned! 

JOANNA 

You were quite right when you said just now, with re- 
markable clairvoyance, that I was coming to Africa with 
you. I am. I've got the bridal suite, it was all there was 
left. In addition to that I've written a note to Hugo telling 
him everything. He’s dining with Morris at the Athe- 
naeum. They can read it together. 

(There is a ring at the doorbell) 

Who's that? 
GARRY 
With any luck it’s the Lord Chamberlain. 

(GARRY runs out into the hall. joanna takes off her 
hat and arranges her hair in front of the mirror. Lxz 
comes quickly in, followed by carry. She betrays 
no surprise upon seeing JOANNA) 

LIZ 

Hullo, Joanna! 
JOANNA 
Good evening, Liz dear, how nice you look. 
LIZ 
Thank you so much. I do my best. 
JOANNA 
I think it only fair to tell you. I’m sailing with Garry to- 
morrow. 
LIZ 
What fun. So am I. 
GARRY 
What! 
LIZ 
I decided this afternoon. 
GARRY 
It's certainly a big day for the Union Castle Line. 
LIZ 
I've sent Maggie down to Southampton tonight with 
my luggage. 
GARRY 
So Maggie's coming too? 
LIZ 
Of course. I couldn't move without Maggie. 
joanna (Perfectly controlled, but obviously angry) 
If I may say so, Liz, I think that’s rather silly of you. 
LIZ 
I really don’t see why. It'll be charming. We can all eat 
at the same table and do our lifeboat drill together. 

GARRY 

Joanna has written a note to Hugo and Morris explaining 
everything. 
LIZ 
Good. Then they'll probably be coming too. 

GARRY 
I should like to take this opportunity of saying that I wish 
I were dead. 
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Liz 
Nonsense, darling, you'll enjoy the voyage enormously. 
There won't be a dull moment. 

JOANNA 
You imagine you're being very clever, Liz, don't you? 

LIZ 
I've learnt in a hard school. 

JOANNA 
Personally, 1 think you're making the greatest mistake in 
your life. It's always foolish not to have the courage to 
admit defeat. 

LIz 
You're being very high-handed, Joanna, and, for a woman 
of your experience, a trifle obtuse. You seem to imagine 
that I'm competing with you. I assure you I'm doing 
nothing of the sort. It’s very important for all of us that 
this African tour of Garry’s should be a success. Obvi- 
ously there is no way of preventing you coming if you 
want to, but you'd better realize before it’s too late that 
from the social and publicity angle you will be there as 
a friend of mine. 

( There is a ring at the front doorbell) 

GARRY 
I give you just three guesses as to who that is! 

JOANNA 
The gathering of the clans. 

LIz 
I'll go, Garry. (L1z goes quickly into the hall) 

joanna ( Viciously ) 
Perhaps I've been wrong about you after all. You haven't 
got the guts of a rabbit! 

GARRY 
I'm very glad I haven't. I'm sure they'd be extremely in- 
adequate. 

(uuco and morris come in. Lz follows behind them. 

Both of them are palpably in a fury) 

HUGO 
is it true? That's all I want to know. Is it true? 

mornis (Just a trifle intoxicated ) 
False friend! False friend! 

GARRY 
Come, come, Morris, you're not in the Athenaeum now. 

HUGO 
It's no good trying to be flippant. This is a miserable, dis- 
gusting situation and you know it. 

MORRIS 
A stab in the back, that’s what it is, a low-down stab in the 
back. 
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GARRY 
Not too low down, I hope. 

LIz 
Shut up, Morris. 

HUGO 
I've had a note from Joanna. I suppose you know that, 
don’t you? 

JOANNA 
Yes, he does. I've just told him. 

HUGO 
Is what she says in it true? 

GARRY 
How do I know? I haven't read it. 

HUGO 
Don’t pre varicate. She says that you've been lovers and 
that youre going away toge ther tomorrow. Is that true? 

JOANNA 
Perfectly true. 

HUGO (Ignoring her) 
Answer me, Garry. 

carry (Dangerously ) 
I'll tell you what's true and what's not true all right, and 
you can stop bouncing up and down like a rubber ball 
and listen—— 

uz (Warningly ) 
Be careful, Garry. 

GARRY 
Careful! I've been a damn sight too careful with the lot 
of you for years! 

HUGO 
You haven't answered my question yet. I want to hear it 
from your own lips before I decide what to do. 

GARRY 
Decide what to do indeed! What can you do? 

HUGO 
Have you or have you not been Joanna’s lover? 

GARRY 
Yes, I have. 

MORRIS 
You miserable cad! 

GARRY (To JOANNA) 
You came here the other night absolutely determined to 
get me, didn’t you? And you were plausible and super- 
ficially alluring enough to succeed. You certainly roused 
my curiosity very cleverly, but it takes more than clever- 
ness to touch my heart or my mind. 

morais (Viole ntly ) 
You haven't got a heart or a mind. You haven't got one 
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decent instinct in you. You're morally unstable and false 
through and through! 

carry (Full out ) 
For the love of God, stop being theatrical! 

uz (Collapsing onto the sofa) 
Oh dear. 

GARRY 
You should never have married Joanna in the first place, 
Hugo. I always told you it was a grave mistake. 

nuco (Furiously ) 
You have the damned impertinence to stand there after 
seducing my wife and—— 

GARRY 
Look here, Hugo, it’s high time we got down to brass 
tacks. I didn’t seduce your wife and well you know it. 
You're taking up a very high-and-mighty attitude over the 
whole thing, but I’m perfectly convinced that if you face 
the facts honestly for a minute you'll discover that you 
don’t really mind in the least. Morris is the one who 
minds. For the moment. 

HUGO 
Morris! What do you mean! 


LIZ 
Oh, Garry, that was disgraceful of you. 

GARRY 
Disgraceful my foot! I’m sick to death of everybody lying 
and intriguing and acting all over the place. 

JOANNA 
All right, you win, Garry. I wouldn't have believed any- 
one in the world could sink so low. 

carry (Lighting a cigarette ) 
Fiddlesticks! 

HUGO 
What did you mean about Morris? Answer me! 

GARRY 
I mean that Morris and Joanna have been carrying on an 
abortive little dingdong under your silly nose for months. 

MORRIS 
I'll never speak to you again until the day I die! 

GARRY 
Well, we can have a nice chat then, can’t we? 

HUGO 
Morris—Joanna—is this true? 

GARRY 
Of course it’s true. It hasn’t lasted quite so long as your 
rather dreary affair with Elvira Radcliffe. That's been 
hiccoughing along for nearly a year now. 

JOANNA 
Hugo! 

GARRY 
And don’t you pretend that you didn’t know, Joanna. You 
were absolutely delighted. It gave you room to expand. 

HUGO 
I told you about that in the deepest confidence. How 
could you be so vile as to betray it? 

GARRY ; 
I'm sick to death of being stuffed with everybody's confi- 
dences. I'm bulging with them. You all of you come to 
me over and over again and pour your damned tears and 
emotions and sentiment over me until I'm wet through. 
You're all just as badly behaved as I am really; in many 
ways a great deal worse. You believe in your lachrymose 
amorous hang-overs, whereas I at least have the grace to 
take mine lightly. You wallow and I laugh, because I be- 
lieve now, and I always have believed, that there's far 
too much nonsense talked about sex. You, Morris, happen 
to like taking your paltry attachments seriously. You like 
suffering and plunging into orgies of jealousy and tortur- 
ing yourself and everyone else. That's your way of en- 
joying yourself. Hugo's technique is a little different; he 
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plumps for the domestic blend. That’s why he got tired 
of Joanna so quickly. Anyhow, he’s beautifully suited 
with poor Elvira. She’s been knee-deep in pasture ever 
since she left Roedean! Joanna’s different again. She de- 
votes a great deal of time to sex, but not for any of the 
intrinsic pleasures of it, merely as a means to an end. She's 
a collector. A go-getter, an attractive, unscrupulous pi- 
rate. I personally am none of these things. To me the 
whole business is vastly overrated. I enjoy it for what it’s 
worth and fully intend to go on doing so for as long as 
anybody's interested, and when the time comes that 
they're not, I shall be perfectly content to settle down 
with an apple and a good book! 

MORRIS 
Well, I'll be damned! 

HUGO 
Of all the brazen, arrogant sophistry I've ever listened to 
that takes the prize for all time! 

MORRIS 
You have the nerve to work yourself up into a state of 
moral indignation about us when we all know— 

GARRY 
I have not worked myself into anything at all. I’m merely 
defending my right to speak the truth for once. 

HUGO 
Truth! You wouldn't recognize the truth if you saw it. 
You spend your whole life attitudinizing and posturing 
and showing off—— 

GARRY 
And I should like to know where we should all be if I 
didn’t! I’m an artist, aren't I? Surely I may be allowed a 
little license! 

MORRIS 
As far as I'm concerned, it’s expired. 

LIZ 
For heaven's sake stop shouting all of you, you'll have the 
roof off. 

JOANNA ( Rising) 
I'm sick of this idiotic performance. I'm going. 

HuGO (Furiously to Ganry) 
And kindly don’t start that old threadbare argument 
about none of us being able to live and breathe if it 
wasn't for your glorious talent. 

GARRY 
How dare you allude to my talent in that nasty sarcastic 
tone, you ungrateful little serpent! 

MORRIS 
Anyhow, if it hadn’t been for our restraining influence 
you'd be in the provinces by now. 

GARRY 
And what's the matter with the provinces, may I ask? 
They've often proved to be a great deal more intelligent 
than London. 

HUGO 
Be careful! Someone might hear. 

GARRY 
I suppose you'll be saying next that it’s your restraining 
influence that has allowed me to hold my position as the 
idol of the public for twenty years. 

MORRIS 
You're not the idol of the public. TheyTl come and see 
you in the right play and the right part and you've got to 
be good at that. Look what happened to you in Pity the 
Blind! 

GARRY 
I was magnificent in Pity the Blind! 

MORRIS 
Yes, for ten days. 

HUGO 


If it hadn’t been for us you'd have done Peer Gynt. 
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GARRY 
If I so much as hear Peer Gynt mentioned in this house 
again I swear before heaven that I shall produce it at 
Drury Lane. 

HUGO 
Not on my money, you won't! 

GARRY 
Your money indeed! Do you think I'm dependent on your 
miserable money to put on plays? Why, there are thou- 
sands of shrewd old gentlemen in the city who would be 
only too delighted to back me in anything I choose to do. 

HUGO 
I think it rather depends whether they are married or not. 

GARRY 
Oh, so we're back to that again, are we. 

HUGO 
No, we're not back to anything. This has been a most dis- 
gusting, degrading scene, and if it wasn’t for the fact that 
Morris and I signed the contract for the Forum Theatre 
this morning we should both of us wash our hands of you 
forever! 

GARRY 
You've what! 

LIZ 
Now, Garry, for heaven's sake—— 

joanna (Loudly) 
I'm going. Do you hear me, all of you? I'm going—for 
good. 

LIZ 
Take my car; it’s downstairs. 

JOANNA (Going up to GARRY ) 
It’s been a great evening for speaking the truth, hasn't it, 
and I should like to add just one little contribution to the 
entertainment before I leave. I consider you, Mr. Garry 
Essendine, to be not only an overbearing, affected ego- 
maniac, but the most unmitigated cad that it has ever 
been my misfortune to meet, and I most devoutly hope 
that I shall never set eyes on you again as long as I live. 

(JOANNA gives him a ringing slap on the face and 

walks off ) 

carry (Not noticing it—to Huco) 
Do you mean to tell me that you signed a contract for 
that theatre when I particularly told you that no power 
on God's earth would induce me to play in it? 

MORRIS 
Now look here, Garry—— 

GARRY 
I will not look there. It’s nothing more nor less than the 
most outrageous betrayal of faith, and I'm deeply, deeply 
angry—— 

HUGO 
As 1 told you the other day, they are doing up the whole 
theatre, reseating the orchestra floor, which will put over 
a hundred on to the capacity. In addition to that they're 
mad to have you there and have even consented to put a 
shower bath into your dressing room—— 

GARRY 
I don't care whether they've put a swimming bath in my 
dressing room and a squash court and a Steinway grand. 
I will not play a light French comedy to an auditorium 
that looks like a Gothic edition of Wembley Stadium. 

LIZ 
It won't look like that honestly, darling, when they've re- 
decorated it. I've seen the designs—they’re really awfully 
good. 

GARRY 
So youre against me, too, are you? The whole world’s 
against me. 

MORRIS 
Really, Garry, I promise you—— 
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carry ( Brokenly ) 
Go away. Go away, all of you. I can’t bear any more, I’ye 
got to face that dreadful sea voyage tomorrow and then 
those months of agonizing drudgery all across the length 
and breadth of what is admitted to be by everybody the 
most sinister continent there is. Go away from me. Please 


go— 


LIZ 
Go on, both of you. I'll talk to him. 
MORRIS 
That performance wouldn't deceive a kitten. He's losing 
his grip. Come on, Hugo. 
HUGO 
It’s a pity they're pulling down the Lyceum. 

(Huco and Morais go out) 

GARRY 
1 think I should like a little sip of something to drink, | 
really do feel quite tired. 

uz (Going to the drink table) 

Whiskey or brandy? 
GARRY 
Brandy, I think. It’s more stimulating. 
LIZ 
All right. 
GARRY 
You're not really coming to Africa with me, are you? 
LIZ 
Certainly I am. And not only to Africa. I'm coming back 
to you for good. 

GARRY 

I don't want you to come back to me. I'm perfectly happy 
as I am. 

LIZ 

That can’t be helped. You behave abominably anyhow, 
but you won't be able to be quite so bad with me there. 

GARRY 

Liz, I implore you not to come back to me. Have you no 
sympathy? No heart? 

LIz 

I'm thinking of the good of the firm. That reminds me, | 
must leave a note for Monica in the office. I want her to 
ring up the bank for me first thing in the morning. 

carry (Remembering ) 

The office! My God! 
LIZ 
What's the matter? 
carry (In a hoarse whisper) 
You've got a sofa, haven't you, in your flat? 
LIZ 
Of course. What are you talking about? 
GARRY 
You're not coming back to me, dear, I'm coming back to 
you! 

(He does an elaborate pantomime, pointing first to 
the office and then to the spare room. .1z looks be- 
wildered for a minute and then begins to laugh. 
caRRY quickly slips off his dressing-gown and puts 
on his coat and they tiptoe out together as the 


curtain falls 


‘On 


°)) 
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@ The mischief a child can get into, 
and get others into, is stunningly pic- 
tured in a man-sized English film 
called “The Fallen Idol.” 

It is hard to know which facet of 
this picture to single out for first 
praise. Adapted by Graham Greene 
from one of his own short stories, it 
has been directed by Carol Reed and 
stars Ralph Richardson and Michele 
Morgan, supported by an exception- 
ally able cast. Primarily the focus of 
the story is on young Phil, the son of 
an ambassador to England, who for 
the eight months that his mother has 
been away from the cavernous em- 
bassy has been under the iron thumb 
of an English housekeeper. All Phil’s 
normal energies have been nipped by 
this 
lady, 


determined 
as his 
normal affections 
have been stifled 
by the absence of 
On 
the day his busy 
father 
a two-day trip to 


his mother. 


leay es 


on 


bring his mother 


home, Phil has 
only two friends 
in the’ world. 
They are Mce- 


Gregor, his pet snake, and Baines, the 
iron housekeeper’s husband. 

For the character of Baines all con- 
the production 
credit. As portrayed by Richardson, 


cerned in deserve 
he is the essence of the solid English- 
man who, when necessary, can be a 
warm friend—almost a mother—to a 
child. has other 
depths. Weary of his chilling wife, he 
has fallen in love with an embassy 
typist. It is Phil’s discovery of this, 
and inadvertent mention of it, that 
start the events which entangle Baines 


lonesome Baines 


in a web of circumstantial evidence 
and cause him to be charged with 
murder—a charge which young Phil, 
in his efforts to assist in the grown- 
ups’ deviousness, only makes worse. 
In its broadest outlines “The Fallen 
Idol” deals in an intellectual way with 
circumstantial evidence and murder. 
However, it is far more. Interweaving 
the viewpoint of the child’s world 
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"The Fallen Idol.” 


gives the film some of the quality of 
“The Innocent Voyage,” without 
making it in any way the story of a 
child. Phil is merely the strongest of 
the several forces that drive the much- 
beset Baines to the brink of mis- 
fortune. By choosing a well-meaning 
child to motivate these forces, the 
author and producers have added 
stature to their film. 

Of the many sidelight scenes that 
point up this tight, adult story, we'd 
like to mention two: the scene in the 
police station where a tough young 
prostitute undertakes to soothe the 
frightened Phil, and the moment when 
the weighty Scotland Yard investiga- 
tion is forced to pause for the intense 
artisan who on the first Monday of 
every month 
winds the em- 
bassy clocks. 

That sturdy 
trouper, the Long 
Arm of Coinci- 
dence, deserves 
equal billing with 
Claude Rains and 
Ann Todd in an- 
other English im- 
portation, made 
from H. G. Wells’ 
novel “The Pas- 
sionate Friends” and called, as a film, 
“One Woman's Story.” 

Indeed, at crucial points of this pic- 
ture the actors dim into background 
while the Long Arm takes over. For 
example: as the picture begins, Miss 
Todd, the wife of a British tycoon, 
arrives at a hotel in the Swiss Alps, 
there to await the arrival of her hus- 
band who was too busy tycooning to 
himself away. At the hotel, 
though her husband is a multi-mil- 
lionaire, Miss Todd is stuck in a room 
which shares a balcony with another 


tear 


room. From this room—in the man- 
ner but not with the air of “Private 
Lives” — strolls the man who was once 
her true love. 

While these two are spending an 
idyllic, innocent day in the Alps, Mr. 
Rains unexpectedly arrives. Mr. R. is 


fully aware of the existence of the | 


Other Man (played by Trevor 
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the 


bookshelf 6 


Days Wits Bernard SnHaw. By 
Stephen Winsten. Vanguard Press. 
$3.75. 

It will be one of Bernard Shaw’s 
minor distinctions in English litera- 
ture that his personality and work 
have started so much good ink flowing 
from pens other than his own. Ches- 
terton, Archibald Henderson, Frank 
Harris, Hesketh Pearson, Eric Bent- 
ley, and others found incentives for 
interesting if not always acceptable 
unlikely that 
works on Shaw will fill libraries be- 


studies, and it is not 


fore the century is out. The latest 
Alice in Shawland is his neighbor 
Stephen Winsten, and already a lively 
controversy is brewing: Shaw himself 
is reported among the dissidents (al- 
though Shaw’s views must be taken 
with a grain of salt when he claims 
that Winsten has spoiled all his 
and Hesketh 
author of the best biography on G. B. 
S., has thundered that Mr. Winsten 
has done his best to turn “the liveliest 


good 


stories). Pearson, the 


man of the age into one of its biggest 
bores.” It is not probable, however, 
that Mr. Pearson’s charge will be al- 


lowed. The conversations recorded 
are not boring, and others, including 
quite reliable American reviewers, 


have more than balanced the score by 
hailing Stephen Winsten as a latter- 
day Boswell. Those plaudits too seem 
somewhat excessive. 

“Days With 


surely no masterpiece of writing. It 


Bernard Shaw” is 
is negligible as criticism, the author 
himself making no claims in this di- 
rection. As biographical disjecta 
membra, it has no brilliance and no 
wit in its own right. As reportage, it 
is not journalism of high degree. Nev- 
ertheless, such is the nature of Mr. 
Winsten’s subject that one would have 
to be either hard-hearted or decidedly 
partisan (partisan to one’s own im- 
pression of Shaw, or to an idealiza- 
tion of him) to refuse welcome to the 
new book. The author may be no Bos- 
well, but he is an Eckermann of sorts, 
proving that they also serve who stay 
in Ayot Saint Lawrence with G. B. 5. 
instead of posting o'er land and sea 
in the service of a more inspired 
muse. We must remember, moreover, 


>." 


that the man on whom the author has 
reported is in his ninth decade and 
is, for that reason alone as well as 
because he is viewed in a rusticated 
condition, permitted to nod a little 
Especially when his nodding is stil] 
somewhat more alert than many peo- 
ple’s normal waking-state. 

Since it is not for any connected 
account of Shaw that the book is to 
be read, a description of its contents 
would be quite confusing. Its sub. 
stance and tone can be best indicated 
by the snippets that stick in the read- 
ers memory for reasons too diverse 
and divergent to constitute any stand- 
ard of criticism. I was attracted to 
such tidbits as Shaw’s hastening home 
to listen to the six o’clock news with 
Mrs. Shaw—*I daren’t be late”: to 
the village rector’s remarking that 
Shaw was deeply interested in theol- 
ogy (“Now I am not in the least in- 
terested in theology, you know.”’): to 
Shaw’s insistence on the importance 
of dramatizing oneself. Although this 
is hardly news when it comes from 
him, he as usual strikes uncomfort- 
ably close to the mark when he says 
“A reputation must be fostered.” And 
I enjoyed numerous quips like his 
saying that the Germans thought they 
would frighten the British out of their 
wits, but “instead they frightened us 
into our wits,” his description of Mat- 
Arnold as “the dandy Isaiah,” 
and his wishing he were invited to 


thew 


give school prizes not to the success 
ful students but the mischievous ones: 
“What have I to do with a good boy 
who fits in perfectly with a bad sys 
tem?” This thought leads him to re- 
peat his familiar loathing for compe- 
titions of any sort and to the opinion 
which educators might well ponder 
of fact. they do) that 


since few win, the competitive system 


{as a matter 
of school prizes presses hard on most 
children. 

It is, however, in his comments on 
art and letters that Shaw would have 
made his Eckermann most worthy of 
a reading. He is quoted, in response 
to some stupidities by George Moore, 
as saying that when art and science 
are opened up to persons not qualified 


(continued on page 107) 
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@ The open-armed reception given to 
“South Pacific” makes me hesitant to 
admit my disappointment in the 
music. Perhaps if I had actually seen 
the show I might be more charitable 
than merely hearing the music war- 
rants. So before too great indignation 
is provoked by my heretical view- 
point, let me repeat that my acquaint- 
ance with “South Pacific” is exclu- 
sively confined to Columbia’s album 
of cast recordings. Regardless of any- 
thing I write, anyway, it will probably 
break all sorts of sales records. 

Ever since the “Oklahoma!” score, 
which was wonderful all the way 
through, I've watched with consider- 
able chagrin the direction in which 
Rodgers and Hammerstein have 
their 
showed signs of aspiration exceeding 
the limits set by ability, and in “AI- 


which 


turned talents. Carousel” 


legro,” was embarrassingly 
pompous, this unfortunate tendency 
to take oneself too seriously was 
pushed to distressing extremes. We 
ean all be grateful that the pseudo- 
operatic pretentiousness of the latter 
seems to have served its purpose for 
the authors, and that they have re- 
turned to more comfortable fields for 
their effort. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein have few 


current 
peers when 
they're operating in terms of Show 
Business: why they want to fool 
around with High Art, which is be- 
vond them, defeats me. The “South 
Pacific” some of the 
marvelous spontaneity of the “Okla- 
homa!” score, but its simplicity is just 
a little bit too studied, too pat and 
unreal. 

I may as well distribute my brick- 
hats before the bouquets. My sympa- 
thy goes out to Juanita Hall who. as 
Bloody Mary in the show. is saddled 
with a stock South Sea Island number 
called “Bali Ha’i,” and an unbearably 
cute anomaly called “Happy Talk”; 
this latter, aside from its irritating 
words, is set to some sort of rucky- 
tucky claptrap which even Russell 
Bennett's skilled orchestration can’t 
save. William Tabbert. as the Marine 
in love with Bloody Mary’s daughter, 
fares only slightly better: his contri- 


music has 


butions are a sentimental nonentity 





called “Younger than Springtime” 
and a brief discourse on racial intol- 
“You've Got to be Taught,” 
which seems intended to express bit- 


erance, 


ter wisdom but doesn’t quite exceed 
being sophomoric. 

On the 
couple of good, rowdy choruses for 
“Bloody 
Mary is the Girl I Love” and “There 
Is Nothing Like a Dame,” which are 
very well done. Mary Martin and Ezio 
Pinza, of course, do most of the sing- 
ing. Mr. Pinza’s “Some Enchanted 
Evening” is fairly routine, but “This 
Nearly Was Mine” gives him more to 
work Miss 
been better than in “I’m in Love with 
a Wonderful Guy,” which also, like 
the rest of the score, benefits mightily 
by the taste and imagination of Mr. 
Bennett's scoring. She also does well 
by “I’m Gonna Wash that Man Right 
Quta My Hair” and a sort of Beatrice 
Kaye-type song, “A Hundred and One 
Pounds of Fun.” Barbara Luna sings 


credit side there are a 


the Marines and Seabees. 


with. Martin has never 


something called “Dites-moi” with ex- 
quisite consistency of variance from 
the pitch, but this is not long and need 
not trouble you. Salvatore dell Isola 
conducts with spirit, and Columbia's 
recording, except for some cutting 
down of Mr. Pinza’s celebrated high 
notes, is excellent. 

When the Boston Symphony com- 
missioned lgor Stravinsky to write a 
piece for its fiftieth anniversary in 
1930, he obliged with his “Symphony 
of Psalms”; on the title page was 
written: “To the glory of God and 
dedicated to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” Those who have precon- 
ceived notions of what constitutes li- 
turgical music may be a bit unsettled 
by some of the acrid harmonies and 
taut, sinewy rhythms in the work, but 
on further acquaintance with it the 
sincerity and devotion underlying the 
score become apparent. The text is 
from the Vulgate and consists of parts 
of Psalms XXXVIIIT, XNXNIX, XL, 
and the whole of Psalm CL, all of 
them sung in Latin. In setting them, 
Stravinsky has shown the same proud 
disregard for prosody which charac- 
terized his “CEdipus Rex” and “Per- 
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GOOD 
THE 
LIFE 


by ILES BRODY 


@ Jean Rigal is a headwaiter in Paris. 
For nearly half a he has 
bowed from the waist to hungry pa- 


century 


trons. He has also suggested melon 
and prosciutto in the summer, petit 
|marmite in the winter, urged the 
sleepy wine steward to hurry with his 
list, boxed the ears of wicked little 
bus boys, translated the apoplectic 
screams of cranks into acclaim for the 
irate chefs, and listened patiently to 
the sex problems of habitués. Until 
recently all Jean could show for his 
marathon efforts 
tremely painful corns, with a doubtful 
barometric value. 

Monsieur Rigal has worked for a 
salary and an occasional tip that would 


were several ex- 


make a labor leader in our country 
burst into and _ scornful 
| laughter. For one thing, I don’t be- 
lieve Jean has ever had a savings ac- 
count. Whatever little cash he could 
rescue probably got tucked away be- 
tween the layers of Mme. Rigal’s lin- 
'gerie. Let's this 
| wouldn't be enough to keep an Ameri- 


hilarious 


dismiss sum—it 





can headwaiter in cigarettes. 

| Yet, I daresay, Rigal is happier to- 
day than Joe Lopez of the Copaca- 
|bana or Monsieur Carino of the El 
| Morocco, to mention but two opulent 
|headwaiters in our country, where 
|money is the measure of success. For 
not long ago Rigal was decorated 
with the Legion d’ Honneur, the medal 
which represents the summit in a 
man’s career in France. 

I wasn’t there at the presentation, 
but I am sure Jean Rigal wore his 
best black jacket, 
finest hard-boiled shirt, and the ready- 
knotted bow tie that fastens with a 


buckle at the back of the neck. He 


must have been trembling, poor old 


serge “smoking 


soul, on this, the most glorious day of 
his life; and I am also certain that 
Mme. Rigal sobbed as a cabinet min- 
ister orated with true Gallic pathos. 
“A good headwaiter,” cried he, “is 
also a good servant of the state!” 
An accomplished headwaiter is eas- 
ily worth a hundred politicians. Un- 
(continued on page 109) 
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cess of theatrical productions. 
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regard to audience (traffic, seeing, hearing, 
comfort and safety); power, heat, air con- 
ditioning, plumbing; acting area, pros- 
cenium, orchestra; backstage operation; 
scenery; stage machinery; lighting; sound; 
production services; economics and costs. 
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| clothes, because she saved twenty 
cents a day by walking to Times | 


| would not make the grade eventually. 


| more money from home, that if she 
| were to continue her training and 
| her trying she would have to cook 


theatre. 
| murmured out loud. “It’s easier to 


| town than working in the theatre!” 
She pictured the traditional dirty- | 


ON THE 


ONE 
ISLE... 


by WILLIAM A. LEONARD 


@ The theatre season of 1948-49 was 
just beginning to push its first new 
shoots through the fields east and 
west of Broadway when Lois Schenck 
realized she had not won a single bat- 
tle and was in danger of losing the 
war. It was easy enough reading how 
other girls had struggled for two, 
four, five years to break into show 
business without the first semblance 
of a break, but somehow it was dif- 
ferent when it happened to you. It 
had been a year now since Lois left 
Philadelphia, brimming with energy 
and—everyone told her—talent. The 
year had brought her an endless suc- 
cession of singing lessons, voice les- 
sons and dancing lessons, and fruit- 
less calls at a hundred producers’ 


offices. But her income for the year | 


was precisely zero and her outgo, 


as father pointed out (you couldn’t | - 


blame him), was exactly $2,376.20— 
and only that low because she cooked 
in, over a tiny one-burner stove in 
her dank West 77th Street basement 
room, she made her 


because own 


Square and back. 


It did not occur to Lois that she 


But she was faced with the grim real- 
ity that there would be very little 


up a source of income outside the 


“For Heaven’s sake.” she 


make a living shining shoes in this 


faced kid in front of the traditional 
battered shoe-box with the traditional 
nickel or dime clutched in his tradi- 
tionally grubby little palm. 

“By golly,” she said out loud. (Al- 
though Lois is over 21 her tiny frame, 
her fresh blonde hair and her use of 
expressions like “by golly” keep her 
tagged for a teen-ager even now that 
she’s a semi-celebrity around town.) 

Lois’ expletive was followed by an 

(continued on page 112) 
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Regional Theatre 


Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


MILLBRAE COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
P. O. Box | 
Millbrae, California 


Kalo? hrar 


PALO ALTO COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
Palo Alto, California 


A 
VV é 


ST. MICHAEL'S PLAYERS 
5654 Harold Way 


Hollywood, California 


towara 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
Department:-of Speech and Drama 


San Jose 14, California 


COLORADO 


COLLEGE THEATRE 
Western State College of Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 


A 
v¥ 


PERRY-MANSFIELD PLAYERS 
and School of the Theatre 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Bu Manaaer Portia Ma 


PLAYERS CLUB 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 

Ww « 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
School of the Theatre 


5 Ke k R 
Meaad May M r & 
M k 1 W 
CONNECTICUT 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
The Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Musical Director—Mosche Para 


mn 
Waeay 


RANDALL PLAYHOUSE 
174 Ann Street 


Hartford 3, Conn 


A Heilpern Randa 


102 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Speech 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI THEATRES 
The Ring, The Box 


Coral Gables, Florida 


x , 'e 


GEORGIA 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


rey 


AUGUSTA PLAYERS, INC 
P. ©. Box 961 


Augusta, Georgia 


IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 


Pocatello, Idaho 


KA 


ILLINOIS 


ACTORS COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
218 South Wabash 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


Department of Drama 
64 E. Lake Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Elmhurst College Campus 


Elmhurst, Illinois 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Illinois 


Music 
Al Fresco 
(continued from page 4) 


twenty-five years, retired as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, but he wij 
continue to ride herd on the Berkshire 
Music Centre till his fabulous energy 
is exhausted. Nothing else like Tay 
slewood exists. The entire Boston 
Symphony is transplanted there afte, 
a short early-summer vacation, and 
gives a series of concerts of the Same 
high level as its winter series; Kous 
sevitzky conducts most of them, and 
such protegés of his as Leonard Bern. 
stein, Eleazar de Carvalho, and Rob 
ert Shaw handle the others. There 
also is at least one operatic produe. 
tion—Peter Grimes” had its Ameri 
can premiere there—as well as cham 
ber music and the annual Bach-Mozar 
orchestral series. There is nothing 
makeshift about Tanglewood, none of 
the make-do characteristics of most of 
our summer theatres. The Saariney 


shed 


for this handsome — structure—has 


much too mundane a word 


such fine acoustics that a number of 
Koussevitzky’s recordings have beer 
made there. The chamber-music and 
opera halls are equally remarkabk 
acoustically. 

hese are the audience aspects ol 
Tanglewood, and it is not unusual for 
over LOO.OOO visitors to come to its 
programs during the summer. But the 
principal activities at Tanglewood 
concern the students who come there 
from all over the world. Aaron Cop 
land. who is next in command to 
Koussevitzky. teaches Composition, 
seconded by a distinguished guest: 
teacher whose selection varies from 
year to year: in the recent past such 
figures as Arthur Honegger, Samuel 
Barber, Paul Hindemith. and Darius 
Milhaud have spent summers there, 
and this year the guest instructor will 
be the Frenchman who attracted s0 
much attention after the war, Olivier 
Messiaen. Young instrumentalists 
study with the Boston Symphony per 
sonnel and play in orchestras under 
student conductors, who in turn work 
with Bernstein, Carvalho. and a lucky 
few with Koussevitzky himself. These 
groups frequently perform works by 
student composers in residence. Sing 
ers work in opera under Boris Gol- 
dovsky. The environment at Tangle 
wood is one of the most exciting to be 
found. 

Our other big festivals are com 
cerned less with instruction than with 
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entertainment, and this they provide 
‘n large, high-quality, low-priced serv- 
ings. Conductors are restricted some- 
what in programming by the meager 
allowan e of one rehearsal per con- 
cert, but ex¢ ept for the most compli- 


cated of new works there is little that | 


our major orchestras haven't already 
learned during their winter seasons. 





The biggest hazard, aside from the | 


routine bugs and goblins of finance, 


‘s weather. Last year, in this respect, | 


set a record for evil in the history of 
the New York Philharmonic’s con- 
certs al Lewisohn Stadium. If possible 
a rained-out concert is postponed, but 
crowded schedules sometimes force 
cancellation. Anyone who has seen 
Mrs. Minnie Guggenheimer at work 
in running the Stadium series might 
marvel that the weather would dare 
to arouse her ire, but it does. There 
are other bitter concomitants besides 
a bad boxoffice. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who had premiered a new symphony 
on the West Coast, scheduled the first 
New York hearing of it on one of his 
the 
rained out, was one which had to be 


Stadium programs; program, 
canceled rather than postponed, and 
this symphony has yet to be heard 
east of the Rockies. 

Another bother—at all 
programs, but the Stadium in 


is airplanes. Westbound 


outdoor 
al 
particular 
planes from LaGuardia Field fly di- 
rectly overhead, and at fairly low alti- 
tudes. The audience can see the lights 
of approaching aircraft behind the 
orchestra shell, and occasionally, if a 
piece is about to begin and the threat- 
ening lights are visible, will shout to 
the to hold off till the 
racket has passed. Mrs. Guggen- 


( onduc tor 


heimer, in one of her frequent and 
delightful intermission chats over the 
Stadium loudspeaker, has inveighed 
against these annoyances and pledged 
herself to have the Mayor “do some- 
thing about these planes.” Anti-air- 
craft seems the only sure solution, but 
no one feels for a moment that, if it 
that, Minnie would shrink 
from het duty. 


came to 


The Stadium has given memorable 
that 


is, with no « ostumes, sets. or action— 


concert performances of opera 


but Hollywood Bowl’s “Symphonies 
Under the think nothing of 


mounting an opera in full regalia for 


Stars” 


iis summertime patrons. Hot-weather 
opera in Cincinnati’s Zoo Park fur- 
nishes some of the pleasantest out- 
door music in the Midwest: profes- 
sional casts put on an unusually varied 


(continued on page 104) 
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Director—Joseph W. Scott 
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UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


University 


of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


| Assistant -H. Christian Rohlfing, III 
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Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
r-Manager—Jack L. Hatfield 
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IOWA 


SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


R. W. 


Masters 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Department of English and Speech 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


ma rs—Hazel Strayer, S 
W j ne McDavitt, Richard Bergstrom 
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Donald F. Hermes 
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GATEWAY CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 





Box 364 


Covington, Kentucky 


Director—Roger M. Altenberg 
President—William S. Jordre 
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VAGABOND PLAYERS, INC. 
Vagabond Theatre 
Baltimore !, Maryland 
President—Mrs. Nicholas G. Penniman 
Comptroller—G. H. Pouder 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Williams College 


Williamstown, Massachusetts 
—David C. Bryant 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


Department of Dramatics 
Amherst, Massuchusetts 
tor—R. C. McGoun 


in 


GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 


THEATRE, INC. 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 


ctor—Florence Cunningham 
LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
Of Radio and Theatre 
Boston, Massachusetts 
pal—Haven M. Powers 
tors—Dwight A. Meade, Keir 
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Director—Eldon 
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TUFTS COLLEGE THEATER 
Department of Drama and Speech 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


te Virector 


and Chairmar 


Marst 
John R. W 
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WELLESLEY SUMMER THEATRE 
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Wellesley College Theatre 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H, Sargent 


OF 
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sional Training in America. 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 
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STRAIGHT WHARF THEATRE 

Nantucket Island, Massachuse+ts 
Manaaing Directors—R. D. Wilson 
M. G. Fawcett 


MICHIGAN 


PIT AND BALCONY 


Sponsoring 
The Saginaw Players 


Box 251, Saginaw, Michigan 


1 ¢ 
rector Paul Stepher 


MINNESOTA 
MACALESTER COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


C -) 
Mary Gwen Ower 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
ector—Frank M. Whiting 


MISSOURI 
MISSOURI WORKSHOP 


University of Missouri 
van Rhynsburger 
‘ an E ‘YT er Blad w 


tumes——Elizabeth Harris Hahr 


ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
812 Union Boulevard 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 
Bradford Whitne 
es Auer 


tor-Manaae 


a rector an 
NEVADA 


RENO LITTLE THEATER, INC. 
Reno, Nevada 
E Iwin Ser enza 


jrer Theatre rector Barbara H 
NEW YORK 


CIVIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
ymatic Activities—Sawye 
Amram Nowak 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


sctor—Walter H. Staint 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
The Bronx 58, N. Y. 
Albert McCleery 


Statt—Edaar L. Kloten, W am Riva, Max Sisk 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the Theatre 
340 E. 54th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 
Rita W. Moras 
Sanford Meisner 


»nthau 


NIAGARA FALLS LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
335 Buffalo Avenue 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


IA me 


repertory each year. The Municipal 


| Opera in St. Louis keeps its fare | 


strictly on the light side; its fans sup- 
port the “Muni” series with as much 
fervor as they support the Cardinals. 

It is hard to realize how many fes- 
tivals take place in the United States 
until they are listed. The Eastman 
School in Rochester and Columbia 
University in New York sponsor im- 
portant week-long presentations of 
American a similar festival 
has been held irregularly for a num- 
ber of years at Yaddo, the beautiful 
Saratoga estate, and recently a con- 
temporary festival at Ojai, California, 
has attracted wide attention. Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania’s Bach Festival ev- 
eryone knows; more should know of 
a distinguished Bach series which 
takes place at Carmel, California. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan’s annual May Festi- 
val features the Philadelphia Orches- 


music; 


tra and prominent soloists. In Colo- 
rado, Central City has been engaging 
fine talent and giving stylish produc- 
tions of opera. In the field of dance, 
there is Ted Shawn’s well-known sum- 
mer festival at Jacob’s Pillow, in the 
Berkshires not far from Tanglewood, 
and the adventurous new series at 
Connecticut College in New London. 
The famous Trapp Family’s “sing- 
weeks” attract many visitors to Ver- 
mont. Robin Hood Dell, outside Phil- 


| adelphia, collapsed after four weeks 


last summer from fiscal anemia, but 
it is back this summer in rejuvenated 
form. The concerts in the breathtak- 
Red 


Rocks amphitheatre outside Denver 


ing, acoustically phenomenal 
have got off to a strong start, and this 
year nearby Aspen, in observing the 
Goethe Bicentenary, will feature Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos and the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony and a list of top-flight 
soloists and lecturers, all of whom 
may just possibly be completely (and, 
doubtless, happily) overshadowed by 
the brilliant theologian and philoso 
pher and the surpassingly great inter- 
preter of Bach, Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
The established reliables—the Bowl, 


the Stadium, the Zoo Opera, Ravinia | 


and Grant Park at Chicago, the Wa- 
tergate in Washington, the Esplanade 
in Boston, and many others less well- 
known—will continue to bring music 
to millions at bargain prices. 

In Europe the Salzburg Festival is 
trying to regain the footing it lost 
during the war and is doing a brave 
job of it, but the spotlight has really 
shifted from Salzburg to Edinburgh. 
this 


really astounding array: the Royal 


which summer will present a 
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Richland, Michigan 


ack P. Ragotzy 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE BLUE MASQUE 
Catawba College 


Salisbury, North Carolina 
eph W. Cohr 
en E. Blake 


PARKWAY PLAYHOUSE 
Sponsored by Woman's College, U.N.C. 
Burnsville, North Carolina 

WR. Tay 


Manaaer—Claude H. Rayborr 


THE PLAYLIKERS 

Woman's College of the U. of N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Taylor, Kathryn England 


Edward C. Fitzpatrick 


RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
Poque Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


TEACHERS PLAYHOUSE 
East Carolina Teachers College 


Greenville, North Carolina 


KARAMU_ THEATRE 
2364 E. 90th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A 
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sid G. Marar 


MARIETTA COLLEGE THEATER 
Marietta College 


Marietta, Ohio 


OHIO UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


tyer, Norma 
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WESTERN COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre 
Oxford, Ohio 


ba 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


~ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER COLLEGE THEATRE PLAYSHOP 
Beaver College 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Woodland Road 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


a 


PITT PLAYERS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
222 Craft Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


t 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Waynesburg College 


Waynesburg, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


DOCK STREET THEATRE 
135 Church Street 


Charleston, S. C. 


A 


FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS 
20 Queen Street 


Charleston, South Carolina 


PALMETTO PLAYERS 
Converse College 


; Spartanburg, South Carolina 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
2102 Belcourt Avenue 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE STATE PLAYERS GUILD 
Tennessee A. & |. State College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Philharmonic, the BBC Scottish Or- 


chestra, the Berlin Philharmonic. the | 


Parisian Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Geneva’s 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, the Busch 
and Griller Quartets, the Prague Trio. 
the Ballets des Champs Elysées, the 
Glyndebourne Opera, recitals by Ak- 
sel Schidtz, Kathleen Ferrier, Rudolf 


Serkin. and others. as well as two | 


stage productions by Henry Sherek: 
Dorothy Parker's and Ross Evans’ 
“The Coast of Illyria” (first done this 
winter at Margo Jones’ Theatre °49) 
and the world premiére of T. S. Eliot's 
“The Cocktail Party.” There will also 
be a production in German of Goe- 
the’s “Faust” by the Diisseldorf The- 
atre, and a revival of last year’s big 
hit, an antique morality play by Sir 
David Lindsay called “Ane Satyre of 
the Thrie Estaits.” All this takes plac e 
in the space of three weeks. I shall be 
in Edinburgh this summer, attending 
these attractions at the rate of three 
a day; | expect also to be sampling 
other offerings in Dublin, London, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Paris, and 
Venice, and will report on them here 
in due course. 


The New Films 
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lloward) and at one time even bested 


him in a realistic battle for his wife's | 


affections. But now—call it what you 
will—he is not prepared to use his 
wits. Instead he turns sullen. Merely 
seeing his wife with the Other Man 
makes him nasty. Brusquely he an- 
nounces that he plans to sue for 
divorce. 

Back in London no one is happy. 
for the Other Man has over the years 
found happiness with a wife and two 
children. There seems to be no solu- 
tion for Miss Todd, who efter a fina 
despairing plea to her husband stum 
bles toward the underground to com- 
mit suicide. But here again the Long 
\rm appears. As she tenses to hurl 
herself under the roaring train, a sav 
ing hand reaches out. The hand be 
longs to Mr. Rains, who throughout 
the film has ridden in Daimlers, ob 
livious to the existence of a subway 
But he has found his way there in 
order to tell his wife he 


All this is told with a glossy sheen 


loves her. 


that should endear it to women. In 
fac t. if is one of the most Holly wood 
(continued on page 106) 
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like productions ever to come from 
| England. The Swiss scenery, by the 
| way, is magnificent—even better than 
the Long Arm. 

Alpine scenery of a grimmer type 
is to be seen in “Broken Journey,” 
still English picture, with 
Phyllis Calvert, Margot Grahame, and 
Francis L. Sullivan. This tells the 
story of an airliner crash high in the 


another 


Alps, paralleling news stories of a 
year or so ago. Made without out- 
standing skill or imagination, “Broken 
Journey” nevertheless deals with an 
event so packed with drama that it 
manages to grip the attention even 
when handled only adequately. You 


wont regret seeing it. 





Heralded by the magic news that it 
is a sleeper—that is, a small-budget 
film which has turned out to be ter- 
rift a movie called “The Window” 
is currently winning high praise. RKO 
produced it. Permit us, then, to be a 
thin, piping voice of protest and to 
say that “The Window.” a supposed 
thriller, left us cold. The best we can 
say about it is that it’s a fine oppor- 
tunity missed. 

The story of a boy on New York’s 
East Side who likes to regale parents 
and playmates with tall tales, the film 
has an excellent chance to be chilling 
after the boy sees a murder committed 
and finds that no one will believe him. 
But, apparently to us alone, the film 
displays all the mechanics of the thril- 
ler with none of the suspense, making 
it resemble some other stories by 
Cornell Woolrich, who wrote the or ig- 
inal. Perhaps the reason for this is in 


the work of Bobby 


the boy coats his performane e with a 


Driscoll. who as 


professional smugness that doesn't 
make for sympathy. Perhaps, though, 
the fault is with us, for others in the 
audience gasped and_ occasionally 
shrieked. We just sat there. 

\ worthy successor to the excellent 
Italian film “Shoeshine” is to be seen 
with the 
saddest children in the world today, 
the parentless, homeless dead-end kids 


of Italy. 


Oddly, Guaglio shows considerable 


in “Guaglio.” which deals 


American influence 


fortunately not 
in technique but in story. In it a young 
missionary arrives in Naples only to 
have his bag stolen by a ten-year-old 
urchin. A chase follows which in- 


volves, among others, an American 


tourist. When the urchin is captured, 
the American—who in appearance 


and manner is small credit to his 


country—smugly accuses the mission- 


ary of shirking his real responsibility 
by leaving for Africa, when there L. 
so much work to be done among the 
boys on the streets. In America, the 
tourist concludes. the problem has 


been communities ike 
Father Flanagan’s Boys’ Town. 


solved by 


Whereupon the priest, with a little 
help from church and police, starts 
out to establish his own small Boy¢ 
Town, which he does after many dis. 
illusionments, crises. and an apparent 
miracle. But though there are frequent 
references to America’s Boys’ Town, 
“Guaglio” is done in the unique 
Italian way—with actors who have 
never acted before but give finer per: 
formances than real actors, the sharp 
touches that color the story, and the 
adult irony that can’t be found in the 
films of any other nation. We recom. 
mend “Guaglio” highly. 

Written by none other than Clare 
Booth Luce—screen play by Oscar 
Millard and Sally Benson—*Come to 
the Stable” asks those viewing it to 
respond to two young nuns (Loretta 
Young and Celeste Holm) who come 
from France to establish a children’s 
hospital in the United States. In a 


New 


Bethlehem they immediately find the 


England town neatly named 


location they have dreamed of. Then 


they encounter worldly interests, in 
the person of a young composer who 
has worked hard to achieve his place 
in the country, and does not relish a 
hospital overshadowing it. With the 
help of the local skinflint he proceeds 
to thwart the two nuns, even though 
the religious faction is swelled by the 
France. At 


the end, however, the young man is 


arrival of reserves from 
made to see that there is no way of 
combatting true faith, and he gives 
in as gracefully as can a character 
who has been surly for an hour and 
twenty minutes. 

This simple and unnecessary tale is 
told with an almost complete lack of 
sensitivity and taste. Only those who 
are delighted by the sight of two nuns 
speeding along in a jeep, changing & 
tire, or playing tennis, will find it re 


What few 


there are go to Elsa Lanchester, as 4 


warding. acting honors 
fuzzy-minded painter, and Thomas 
Gomez, who plays a racketeer in an 
episode that smacks of Damon Run- 
yon and is, for that reason, the best in 
the film. Called upon to play nuns 
who are naive to the point of « hildish- 
ness, Miss Young and Miss Holm do 
only that, bringing no warmth or ap 


peal to their parts, 
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by philosophic moral training, they 
can be plunged into abysses of stupid- 
ity and cruelty. It is characteristic of 
him to have maintained that “effec- 
tiveness of assertion is the alpha and 
omega of style.” He delivers himself 
of many minor comments on Marx. 
William Morris. and his own work. 
But it is precisely with respect to 
eommentary that the book is most dis- 
appointing. By comparison with the 
repetition of Shavian commonplaces, 
kekermann’s “Conversations with 
Goethe” is a gold-mine: one wonders 
whether Shaw would not have flowed 
more brilliantly if his interlocutor 
had been somewhat less the country 
gentleman. Shaw needed the question- 
monger who besieged Goethe. the tal- 
ented nuisance who tapped Samuel 
Johnson, or a hornet who might have 
irritated him into something more 
than valetudinarian reminiscence. 
This is a book to add to one’s library 
on Shaw. but it is hardly a scintillat- 
ing one, even if Shaw still turns a 
wit ked phrase. The volume is very 
generously illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and these add to the purchas- 
ing value of the volume. 


JOHN GASSNER 


PATTERNS IN MODERN Drama. Edited 
by Lodwick Hatley and Arthur Ladu. 
Prentice Hall. $4.65. 


This compilation and brief study 
of the drama is another example of 
vast improvement in the textbook 
held. It also happens to be equally 
useful to the student and the general 
reader who desires a simple introduc- 
tion to the forms and tec hniques of 
dramati« composition, Basing their 
study on seven plays reprinted in full. 
the perceptive editors have provided 
seven exemplary introductions — to 
dramatic style, and a general intro- 
duction that can hardly be excelled 
tor terse comment on the types of 
drama, characterization in plays, and 
plot structure. I like especially their 
noting the importance of a “generat- 
ing circumstance” or “incentive 
movement’ in playwriting. Play- 
wrights who would bear this in mind 
would save themselves a great deal of 
dull exposition and undynamic dram- 
aturgy. And one can only applaud 
the editors’ caveat against confusing 


¢risis” with “climax”: they reserve 
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the latter rather ambiguous term for 
the “point of keenest interest,” which 
is a more subjective consideration 
and more relative to the time-spirit 
than many of us realize. | wonder, 
for instance, whether the “point of 
keenest interest” in “Hamlet” or 
“Macbeth” could be the same for the 
Elizabethan groundlings as for con- 
temporary Broadway audiences, and 
whether even among the latter there 
may not be divergences of interest. 
(And it is possible to wonder whether 
the climax in “Macbeth.” for Hitler’s 
followers in 1933, did not fall on the 
scene in which Duncan is disposed of 
as Hindenburg was disposed of.) The 
editors stress instead the role of 
“crisis,” the turning-point toward 
which a well-constructed play tends 
and from which it evolves conse- 
quences. Playwrights and students 
cannot overestimate such a turning- 
point, for nothing else is likely to so 
engender movement and dynamics or 
save the playgoer from boredom. If 
we wonder how Victorian audiences 
here and in England were able to en- 
dure so much trash on the boards, an 
answer may well be found in the fact 
that the old-fashioned play wrights 
knew how to play on the nerve-strings 
of their public, so that it asked no 
embarrassing questions while in the 
playhouse. Although labels are at best 
conveniences—and at worst obfuscat- 
ing categories for the « omplex proto- 
plasm of dramatic experience the 
editors manage to present introdu 
tory illumination by their device of 
dividing the text into seven parts. 
They represent realism in “An Enemy 
of the People.” naturalism in “Uncle 
Vanya,” comedy of ideas (and “fan- 
tasy,’ more questionably) in Gals- 
worthy ’s “The Pigeon,” expressionism 
in “Emperor Jones,” the problem-play 
in “Craig's Wife.’ and farce and 
satire in “The Male Animal.” | am 
inclined to take exception to their 
using “The Little Foxes” as an ex- 
ample of melodrama, in view of the 
pejorative connotations of that term, 
but must concede that they will find 
support for thei practice from a few 
critics. In any case, an accurate defi- 
nition of Lillian Hellman’s play would 
require more historical knowledge 
and theatrical sophistication than 
they can expect of the students at 
whom they aim. They might, how- 
ever, have called the play “social 
drama’ and let it go at that. 


JOHN GASSNER 


SHAKESPEAREAN Comepy. By Thomas 
Mare Parrott. Oxford University 


Press. $6.50. 


PLAYWRITING FOR ELIZABETHANS. By 
Mary Crapo Hyde. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $4.00. 


CHARACTER PROBLEMS IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S Pays. By Levin L. Schiick- 
ing. Peter Smith. 


\ SHAKESPEARE Dictionary. By 
Francis Griffin Stokes. Peter Smith. 

These four books will appeal 
chiefly to the small number of read- 
ers who wish to extend their knowl- 
edge of Elizabethan drama to rather 
extreme bounds. The scholarship of 
these volumes derives from the tradi- 
tion of Stevens and Malone: the criti- 
cism is in the manner of Coleridge 
and A. C. 


ing with exegesis: and emphasis is 


Bradley. reverence march- 


on the drama of the printed page 
rather than the theatre. Groundlings 
wishing to obtain a briefer view of 
the results of Elizabethan research, or 
a hint of the more modern critical 
viewpoint, will be well advised to 
avoid these books and begin rather 
with G. B. Harrison’s “Introducing 
Shakespeare,” or any of T. S. Eliot's 
essays on the Elizabethans. 

T. M. Parrott’s “Shakespearean 
Comedy” attempts to deliver more 
than the title promises, and under- 
takes both the comedies and those 
comic interludes in the tragedies at 
which Victorian critics used to gaze 
with such pain and bafflement. There 
are particularly good chapters on 
early English forbears of comedy 
Miracles, Moralities and Interludes 
whose logic al development, even with- 
out Renaissance rediscovery of Plau- 
tus and Terence, was towards the 
characteristic comedy of humours 
and romance, comedy like “Much 
Ado About Nothing” and “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” Shake- 
spearean comedy has seldom been 
considered as an entity. Here is a 
worthwhile attempt to do so by an 
able scholar of more than fifty years’ 
standing. 

Mary Hyde's “Playwriting for Eliz- 
abethans” smacks more of the meth- 
ods and interests of pure research. 
Viiss Hyde's intent is to define what 
the Elizabethan dramatists felt about 
their art in terms of technique, choice 
of theme and character, and manipu- 
lation of plot. Thus she apparently 
hopes to fill a lack the Elizabethans 
never felt, for few of them attempted 
Aristotle had 


(continued on page L108) 
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done that for them, and after him 
Horace and Seneca. Miss Hyde’s Con. 
clusions are somewhat blurred: cha 
ters end with sections called “Advice 
to the Elizabethan Playwright,” un. 
fortunate as a device and too self. 
evident in content to be really inform. 
ative. The period under consideration 
is 1600-1605, and the plays generally 
those of the lesser dramatists, 
The third critical volume in this 
Elizabethan quartet is Levin Schiick. 
ing’s “Character Problems in Shake. 
speare’s Plays,” a reprint from the 
original edition of some thirty years 


| ago. This will probably please the 


| violins, violas, or clarinets: 


average reader least, since the author 
(continued on page 112) 


The New Records 
(continued from page 99) 
séphone” and which makes one 
wonder how W. H. Auden’s libretto 
for Stravinsky's forthcoming opera, 
“The Rake’s Progress,” will sound 
when sung. The orchestra is on the 
unconventional side, too: there are no 
the other 
winds are augmented, and two pianos 
play important parts. 

The new Columbia recording, with 
the composer conducting the CBS 
Symphony and Chorus, is most wel- 
come, for his earlier version, made 
about fifteen years ago, is badly out 
of date. English Decca has recently 
issued this work in a_ beautifully 
polished performance by Ernest An- 
sermet, but I find the composer's the 


| superior version. If you buy it on LP, 


| first 


the other side contains Stravinsky's 


magnificent Symphony in Three 


Movements—surely a disc to cherish. 

Something new and, to me at least, 
passing strange has turned up as the 
release of Atlantic Records, a 
young and obviously cunning firm. 
Since Walter Benton’s book of poetry, 
“This Is My Beloved” came out six 
years ago, a third of a million copies 
have been sold, for reasons not pri- 
marily indicative of the American 
public’s appetite for poesy. For the 
benefit of those who are so out of 
touch with their culture as to have 
somehow missed hearing about it, 
“This Is My Beloved” was a sort of 
diary of a steamy, unusually mouve- 
menté love affair, studded with such 
pearls of reference as “tooth-paste 
kisses” and such sharply focused im- 
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ages aS till I burst inside you 
like a screaming rocket.” Servicemen 
during the war reported marked suc- 
cess with the book, which, Ogden 
Nash’s theorem on ice-breaking to the 
contrary. they found to ensure a 
greater return in a limited time than 
either candy or liquor. 

The obvious advantage of having 
the poems on recordings, which At- 
lantic has obligingly made available, 
is that there is no book to trouble 
with. thereby leaving both hands free. 
True, the poems have been cleaned up 
a bit (that rocket business is out), 
but they still get fairly blue in spots. 
John Dall recites them at an aroused 
emotional pitch, against a surging 
choral and orchestral background 
written by Vernon Duke and con- 
ducted by Lehman Engel. This set 
must be heard to be appreciated, or 
even believed. and Atlantic, to make 
things easy for you, has thoughtfully 
issued it in three incarnations: at reg- 
ular speed on both vinylite and shel- 
lac. and on one LP vinylite disc. | am 
reliably informed that shops which 
never even sold records before have 
laid in quite a stock of this peculiar 
treasure. —AUDITAX 


The Good Life 
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fortunately, they —headwaiters— are 
getting very scarce, particularly in 
\merica. Here their function in gen- 
eral is wholly misunderstood and dan- 
gerously curtailed: stationed at the 
entrance of a restaurant or nightclub, 
they sell tables. However, I know 
about a dozen outstanding headwait- 
ers, in New York, in other cities, at 
a few resorts, and one on the Santa 
Fe Chief. 

For my money, the best headwaiter 
is John Ortiga, who in the summer 
works at the Watch Hill Country 
Club, Rhode Island. and in the winter 
at Jupiter Island, Florida. John pos- 
sesses all the necessary requirements. 
He has a very good appearance, 
knows four or five languages, and al- 
though I doubt that he attended Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, Yale or Harvard. 
he can turn an epigram on his tongue 
as an epicure might savor a tasty mor- 
sel. He waits for you to talk; he then 
answers, always with respect, with 
kindness and an earnest smile. His 
thoughts unfurl themselves free and 
light, without confusion. John knows 


how to talk to a peasant and a prince, 
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Warm Weather Suggestions 


With Summer just around the corner now 
is the time to stock your pantry with these 
taste-tempting warm weather food delicacies. 


Salad Varieties 3FOR DOZEN 
SHRIMP, Jumbo, Cleaned. ............ 7-oz. tin $3.30 12.50 
CHINOOK SALMON, Bon Voyage..7%-oz. tin 2,07 7.85 
CRAB MEAT, Japanese.............. 6-oz.tin 2.94 11.15 
LOBSTER, Canadian.................. 6-oz.tin 2.94 11.15 
SARDINES, Bon Voyage 
Boneless and Skinless. .............++. Y%'stin 1.23 4.65 
TUNA, Bon Voyage, White Meat.......7-0z. tin 2.07 7.85 
CHICKEN, Bon Voyage, Boned...... 6%-oz. jar 2.98 11.40 
Summer Soups 
VICHYSSOISE, Bon Voyage........ 13-oz. tin .87 3.30 


GREEN TURTLE, Bon Voyage, Jellied.13-oz. tin 1.05 3.95 
CONSOMME MADRILENE, 


_ 8 SE RR a 13-oz. tin .57 2.25 
CONSOMME, Bon Voyage, Jellied. ..13-0z. tin .75 2.75 
CREAM OF CURRY, Bon Vivant....13-0z. tin =. .87 3.30 
CONSOMME, Jellied Pheasant with Sherry 
Wine, Berkshire Game Farm's Newest Taste 
Thrill in Summer Soups............. 13-oz. tin 1.85 6.75 

t 


We Highly Recommend for Iced Tea and Coffee 


COFFEE, Bon Voyage. ..... . sees 16-oz. tin 1.95 7.40 
TEA, Bon Voyage, Orange Pekoe..... 8-oz. pkg. .85 


Summer Favorites 
ROSE’S Lime Juice, 

Sweetened or Unsweetened 25-oz. bot. 1.25 Doz. 14.25 
SCHWEPPE’S Imported Ginger Beer. .10-oz. bot. case of 24 9.25 
SCHWEPPE’S Imported Quinine Water 10-0z. bot. case of 24 9.25 
SCHWEPPE’S Club Soda Water 10-oz. bot. case of 24 7.55 


Shipping charges extra on beverages 


We pay shipping charges on orders of $5 or more within 100 mile zone. 
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owt mail orders to Dept, LA. 


and knows how to put together the 
menu of the show-off and that of the 
very wealthy, who are often shy and 


I'd like to tell you briefly about that 
headwaiter aboard the Chief, plying 
the rails between Chicago and Los 
overly modest in the choice of a din- Angeles. A young man, not over 
ner. He knows all about gastronomy thirty-five. Smiles at you as though 
he always knew you. (“Picked up 
some beautiful steak at Kansas City. 
Would like to serve it to you with 


that there is to know. He is a superb 
mediator between guest and waiter 
and kitchen, because he is also liked 


and revered by the personnel. It seems 
that John never thinks of the tip; he 
makes you feel that he is doing every- 
thing especially for you, gratis, and 
that you own the place anyhow. He 
is patient, a born diplomat, devoted, 
indefatigable, and even magnani- 


mous to a remarkable degree. 


puréed peas and potatoes, and a little 
salad I’d mix personally.”) You no 
longer mind waiting for a table there 
at the door. After a while, another, 
more discreet smile, and a whisper: 
“Blonde or brunette?” The fellow 
reads your very thoughts! (Mine, at 
(continued on page 110) 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: C. R. Prouse 
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projectionist, in his booth, has convenient and dependable 
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ing up to full intensity or lowers it to complete blackout. 
Intermediate degrees of brilliance are achieved by stopping the 
Motor-driven POWERSTAT Dimmers at any point between 


the two extremes. 


Planning a new theatre? Renovating an old one? It will pay 
you to investigate POWERSTAT Dimmers for houselight 
control. We'll be glad to send you descriptive literature. Write 


us today. 
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any rate.) But it’s not too difficult, 
for there is a lone blonde at a table 
for two, and behind, at another sim. 
ilar table, a brunette, and you have 
been staring hard in their direction, 
That excellent headwaiter’s word was 
as good as gold—I got the steak, the 
peas, the potatoes, the salad, and the 
brunette’s check. 

Back in New York, at the Café 
Chambord, there are two headwait. 
ers: Messrs. Paris and René, a pair of 
jewels. Both have manners like very 
highly placed ecclesiastics, monsi- 
gnors or even bishops: smooth, benign, 
extremely courteous. They are out to 
feed you well, and Monsieur Paris js 
especially ceremonious in his selection 
of a dinner, well balanced and exact 
in detail like a painting by Rubens. 
August, the chief wine stewart. un. 
luckily stays in his cave, and you sel- 
dom catch a glimpse of this honest 
and great wine savant: however, there 
seems to be an invisible pipe line be. 
tween his domain and your thirsty 
throat—I have never had an unwel- 
come gulp at the Chambord. 

[ am going back, for a shake, to 
Beverly Hills, naturally with the 
headwaiter on the Chief. Got to in- 
terview someone. 

“Who is your headwaiter and what 
can you say on his behalf?” I asked 
my old friend “Prince Mike” Roman- 
off, patron of the swanky place in 
Beverly Hills that bears his name and 
the family escutcheon of the late Czar 
of all the Russians. 

His Imperial Highness pointed at a 
bulldog that stood around casually 
near the bar. “Confucius,” said Mike 
succinctly, in a basso and with a 
marked Magdalen accent. Of course 
it's all a huge joke, for Confucius 
cant take a dinner order: he can 
merely devour one. What Mike tries 
to convey is that he needs no special 
man for any job at his restaurant, 
which prospers because of Mike 
alone. He doesn’t wish to create an- 
other personality that might over- 
shadow him. 

Paris again. Excuse me for darting 
about like a snipe, but I do it in great 
comfort aboard the De Grasse, which 
is a superb ship. Alas! I shan’t ever 
see my dear Olivier again! He is no 
more. I can only reminisce about this 
greatest of all headwaiters with Mon- 
sieur Auzello, the general manager of 
the Ritz Hotel. where Olivier was 
maitre d’hotel (in French that cor- 
responds to headwaiter). What a 
man! In a short piece it is extremely 


hard to paint a posthumous word-por- 
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t of Olivier. It might be enough if 


trai n 
1 told you that King Edward VII 


waited for him until he was through 
with his work, and then the two bon 
jjourned to the “House of 
\]] Nations” near the Place Vendome, 
a charming and well-populated man- 


vivants ac 


sion, with Boucher and Fragonard 
murals on its walls. gold and ivory 
fittings in the bathrooms, and a pro- 
prietress who looked like Cartier’s 
window with her many and priceless 
haubles. It was a toss-up whom the 
ladies liked more, the King of Eng- 
land or the king of the headwaiters. 
Everything is gone—the cozy palazzo, 
the carefree girls, Edward and Oliv- 
ier. None of them will return. 

“There was only one Olivier,” sighs 
Monsieur Auzello, and he can hardly 
keep his tears back. 

“T'll tell you that there was a better 
headwaiter than Olivier,” says Gene 
Cavallero, owner of New York’s Col- 
ony Restaurant, heatedly. “His name 
was Soi and he was an Italian from 
Lago Maggiore. I met him at the 
Savoy in London when I was a cap- 
tain there, the youngest among fifty- 
three. a mere boy. Monsieur Soi 
talked twelve languages fluently. For 
make no mistake: a headwaiter, a 
good one, has to be international. a 
cosmopolite. He also must have a 
prodigious memory. Well, Monsieur 
Soi never forgot a face, nor did he 
forget the particular preference of 
people who had dined at his place 
but a single time twenty years pre- 
viously. On a busy evening he would 
compose fifty dinners and never du- 
plicate the menu.” 

Commandatore Cavallero chewed 
his Swiss stogie thoughtfully. He 
seemed to have gone back to the past 
and was now lost in the labyrinth of 
his memories. 

“You scribes,” he addressed me 
again, “don’t begin to know what im- 
mense responsibilities a headwaiter 
has to shoulder. Yet vou insist on 
writing about the wondrous profes- 
sion in a few paragraphs. A dish- 
washer is more up your alley. There 
are still some perfect headwaiters left 
here and abroad. Better ferret them 
out and write a book about them.” 

I readily agreed to do so, with Jean 
Rigal in the main role, as I had 
agreed a couple of hours previously 
to write a volume of the psychological 
impulses behind the Greeks’ inordi- 
nate love of flowers: the day before 
on the three-dimensional aspect of 
Park Avenue: the prior evening on 


(continue d on page 112) 
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the disaster at Hell Gate; a week be- 
fore this on the amorous life of John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough; and 
a great many others. And in order to 
gain a bit of inspiration to start and 
complete these trifling literary under- 
takings, I asked for another glass of 
Green Stripe, neat, the way I was 
weaned on the nectar up Loch Lo- 
mond way. 


The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 108) 


is apparently torn between the pursuit 
of his theme and a desire to belabor 
fellow critics with critical cudgels re- 
inforced by the full leaden weight of 
German erudition. A remark of A. E. 
Housman, no friend of German criti- 
cism, might almost be paraphrased 
here: Schiicking Shake- 
speare as another man might a rail- 
way guide. Or, to quote the victim 
himself: “A German from the waist 
” (“Much Ado About 


Nothing,” iii, 2.) 


presents 


down, all slops. 


This apt and fascinating quotation 
can be found along with many others 
in Stokes’ “A Shakespeare Diction- 
ary,’ another and worthier reprint. 
People for whom dictionaries and 
glossaries assume the compulsive at- 
traction of a vice should 
with this book. 
Characters and proper names, their 
sources and the background of his- 
torical characters, are included. An 
additional 


strange 


enjoy themselves 


feature is the series of 
genealogical tables of wicked Planta- 
genets, without which no one rash 
enough to try can hope to decipher 
the tawdry and prolix bickerings of 
the chronicle plays, even in a stream- 


lined production by Mr. Whorf. 
L. Marc Parrott, Jr. 


One on the Isle 


(continued from page 101) 


investment of $3.75 for a shoeshine 
box and $1.98 for a pair of dunga- 
rees. The day following her heart-to- 
heart talk with herself she set up shop 
in Times Square, next to Toffenetti’s, 
and began shining shoes. 

That was in late September, 1948. 
Lois Schenck had built a better mouse 
trap and it took the world exactly 
fifteen seconds to beat a path to her 
shoeshine box. The sight of a shapely 
blonde making with the brush and 
polish was enough to collect a crowd 
police estimated that day at more 
than 500 
to have Lois shine "em up. Until the 


199 of whom were willing 


police asked her to move on, so trafhic 
could too, Lois shined. In an hour 
she collected $8.20. She charged a 
quarter for her shines, but most men 
tossed her four bits and one or two 
kicked in with a whole dollar. 

Schenck, New York’s first 
shoeshine gal, was on her way. As 
as the weather held that fall, 
Lois shined. She liked it best in front 
of Sardi’s, where she worked up a 


Lois 


long 


heel and toe acquaintance with the 
oxfords of the great and near great. 
Occasionally, Lois felt, her customers 
were more interested in whether or 
not she was busy after the shine, but 
Lois reasoned that there was safety 
in numbers. “Looking back on those 
“I can’t think of a 
place a girl could be safer than shin- 


days.” she says. 


ing shoes in front of Sardi’s.” Lois 
averaged $65 a week, working two 
or three hours every fair day except 
Sunday. 

When weather kept her off the 
street, as winter came, Lois called up 
a_half- 


the publicity managers of 


next month’s play .... 


“Edward, My Son” 


Also a special section, “Backward Glance: 1929”, 


devoted to a review of the lively arts twenty years 


ago.. 


the fabled era of glamour and back- 


stage champagne and the crash that ended it all. 


dozen conventions due to hit Ne 

York and said, “Wouldn't it dress up 
your shindig if a pretty girl in egau 
tume shined up the delegates’ shoes?®™ 

It would . . . and it did. 

Since January, Lois has polished 
off some forty conventions and 
togethers at the Astor, the Waldorf 
and other meeting halls. The Cireyy 
Saints and Sinners luncheons are one 
of her most profitable rendezvou, 
Her take averages $20 to $30 in one 
of these biggest tip 
came from former Governor Hoffmay 
of New Jersey. who gave her a ten. © 


sessions, Her 


dollar bill one expansive afternoog, 
Early this year Lois realized tha 
if one girl could make $20 a ni 


two girls could make forty, threg 


1), 


ve 
7 


girls sixty, and so on ad excess prokaiea 


its tax. Lois sought out a dozen other 
young, pretty, unemployed and strug. 


gling actresses, supplied them with] 


shoeshine boxes and identical dirnd 
dresses, taught them the rudiments of 
shoe-shining art. charged them a flat 
rate for the privilege of working 
alongside the old master—and, presto, 
she was in business. 

Nowadays it’s a sorry convention 
that doesn’t boast the presence of 
Lois and a dozen of her assistants, 

So successful has her expanded op 
eration been that last May. while the? 
circus was in town, Lois shined shoes 
for free for enough hours to eam 
$100 with which she personally 
treated fifty underprivileged children 
to a visit to Madison Square Garden, 
This gesture earned her television anda 
radio appearances . . . which brings 
us right back to where we started) 
with Lois’ career as an actress. 

Well, since she began polishing op 
erations she has been called on forty 
six modeling jobs, has been promised 
a job in a fall musical, has acted on 
fourteen radio programs, guested on 
six radio and four TV shows. One 
movie company is already dickering 
for rights to make a film based on 
her career. 
idea—and she’s work 


| Ols own 


ing on it—is to cook up a full show 
with her gal assistants. all of whom 
talent. looks and 


would be something, she says, on 


have energy. It 
the order of “Lend an Ear,” and she 
plans to polish it up at conventions 
until it's ready for Broadway. 
Lois Schenck is a difficult girl to 
fathom. You must spend considerable 
time with her—say six minutes—be 
fore you realize that whatever pre 
posterous dreams she’s dreaming will 


almost certainly come true. 
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child. No other piano equals its depth and && 
liance of tone, its power, its incredibly @ 
action. And since the Steinway will serve 
children, and your children’s.children, it ist 
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